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PREFACE. 



Thb writer fally accords to the sentiment contained in the motto 
—that being a man, nothing which relates to man can be foreign to 
his bosom. And to know man, one should not only stndj himself 
but he must acquaint himself with the history of his race. That 
history maybe contemplated under several important aspects. But 
there is no aspect, in which man can be contemplated to so much ad- 
vantage as in his moral. In his moral history, there are certain pas- 
sages or connecting links which lie hid from the eye of common ob- 
ser ration. Into these the interest of the writer led him to inquire. 
This led to the conception of tracing, link by link, > the entire ehain 
of man's moral history : and the result is contained in the following 
pages. And should the reader derive an amoant of profit or pleas- 
ure in the perusal equal to that of the writef in penning the work, 
he will be fully indemnified for his in vestment of money and time^ 
and at for less expenditure of both. 

But that his expectations will be fully met at every point, is more 
than the writer is authorized to promise. This however, he feels as- 
sured of — ^that the reader will here find a presentation of facts and 
principles with which he will not be likely to meet in the same com^ 
pass and in the same relations elsewhere — the writer believes no- 
where. 

The self-relying reader, who claims the privilege, as every man 

should, to think for himself, will not object to the writer for having 

with due independence and equal frankness given utteraiiQ^ \.<> «iQm% 

sentiroeiit5 which may be regarded as novel, if not pMradoiiea^ '^'O.^ 

tbepoiats alladed to are more Fpeoulatiye than praotica\ \ aik^\i«DL<M 

t diferenee of opinion may be cherished without pvft^udieft to «b^- 
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mental or practical pietj. On other points, the reader may wish for 
greater elaboration in the argument To this it may be replied that 
it has not been the aim of the writer so much to exhaust or exten- 
aiyelj to amplify, as to awaken interest in the subject and elicit in- 
quiry. And as to those whose circumstances will preclude them 
from the opportunity of pushing out their inyestigations beyond the 
range of the present treatise, the writer cherishes the hope that th 6 
▼lews here presented — how imperfect soever they may be — ^will not 
fail to enlarge the field of their contemplation on a theme the most 
ample, as well as important within the reach of ordinary minds, and 
will afford some assistance in grasping in one connected yiew, those 
Tast charges which have already transpired, and which are yet to 
transpire, with respect to the human race in the successiye and yari- 
ant dispensations of grace and proyidence. To all such at least it is 
Mieved this work will prove an invaluable compend. 

It is a book for the eommon reader^ who wants to be put at omst; 
in possession of the root and germ of things. This class of readers 
cannot command the time, from the endless and varying routine of 
ordinary business, to wade through elaborate treatises. They want 
a brief, clear, strong, practical presentation of the subject ; a pre.<en- 
tfttion answering to mvUum in parvo — ^much in little. Such a presen- 
tation if the writer has not altogether missed his aim, will be found 
im the following pages. A chain, with each important link exhibited 
9B being perfect in itself^ and yet essential in its connections to con- 
stitnte the chain perfect and complete, reaching from the very dawn 
•f this world's history onward through the lapse of uncounted ages, 
is here presented to the reader : a line which cannot be traced with- 
cat thought ; nor thought be given to the subject without creating 
interest; nor due interest be felt without leading to moral results, 
liopefiil and cheering. The general subject cannot be studied without 
embracing important Scriptural or theological principles, which, tt is 
hoped will be found to be set forth in such a light and in such con- 
nections as will render them both attractive and edifying at the same 
time. In short, it has been the primary object from first to last, at 
one and the same time to instruct the understanding and improve 
the heart ; and these will promote the moral interests of every one 
who shall favor these pages with a perusal. 
W/iA regard to the term moral, which frequently occun in the fol- 
^owlng pages, it maj be proper to observe that it \b techn\c«X\^ cnk- 
pfofmd to expreMB the duties which one mui owea to aaolilieT. ^Sra^V 
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lMrtSl]M8*nMt«eQiiipr«li«iiiiv««p9UMiMB. It b taken in. * 
jpit aeiiM* embraeing right and wron^, in tha larfMt import of thoM 
tomw-^nekulijig as woU the daty of piety toward* Qod, at thoto 
•ooial duties inoumbent on nan towards hi* fellow-man. 

OChft wide range thns giyen to tlie term moral, will oocasioa no eo«- 
fiision wlien tbe reader ia advised at the out^t that it is employed 
at the f^u9 of right and wroa|^ good and e?il, happiness and misa- 
ly, personal and soeial, presenti ftiture and etemaL And all these 
•are indaded under the term as here used, and that too^ to the utaoet 
'«Dfcent of man's soseeptihility, throughoat the entire range of hie fti- 
tnra and endless being. As a moral beings man ean be eontemplated 
In na other light; beeanse this erowning twtnre oi his eharaetar 
aelipses eyery other. 

There are several impwtant facts whieh most of neeessity be jirif- 
tmppoted in a treatise like the following^ Among these are the beiiig 
9»d perleetions of Gk>d. There is one Supreme, Almighty, Onmi»> 
eient, Omnipresent, Immutable and Alsufficient, Eternal Ood: The 
mak«r, proprietor, u|^lder and goyemor of all things. These are 
great first truths* lying at the threshhold of all religious and moral 
Buyestigations^ They must be assumed as the starting poiat* in order 
to arriye at a satisfsotory goal in our inquiries respecting man*s beingi 
character, history, or destiny. For what is the world without the 
assumption of a Creator ; without a proprietor ; without a preseryer; 
without a goyemor I And what is man without an all- wise and ba- 
ABfyelent Creator, Lawgiyer, Benefactor, and Judge t Taking hold 
el these great first truths as our starting point* we haye a-sHkea 
thread by which we shall be able to find our way through the othet- 
vise inscrutable labyrinth. 

The inspiration of the Holy Soriptures ia another first-truth in this 
aonnection. They are the only infallible record from which man's 
moral history ean be compiled. They were^giyen to shed light npoa 
this subject Not to employ them for this purpose, or to depreciate 
the data, which they furnish, is to peryert the greatest and best gift 
ayer conferred upon man. The inspiration of the record admitted, 
the next grand inquiry i% what does it contain! The answer to this 
^uertion, af it respects man's moral history, constitutes the burden 
of these pages. 

That man was created a miyr$X agent— eapaUa of petioTinVu^ %.v 
tkwr^ht and wrong; that ii to say, monOIy good and w\ ^\tfm 
JWi»/«ftai^*M»- w»a44towuftt4 hj tl^ 
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from, the law of God, originallj giren him as a mle of action, by 
which he was in all things to be governed, is also taken for granted. 

It is also assumed that man was created in the moral image of God 
consisting in "righteousness and true holiness"— consequently hoi j 
and happy — ^morally good and morally free. He was at one and the 
same time able to stand, and yet liable to fall. The great moral scale 
was in a state of equipoise. Obedience and consequent happiness 
were cast into one scale, while disobedience, inseparably connected 
with inevitable misery, was placed in the other. Warned of the 
threatened consequence of disobedience, it remained with him, in the 
exercise of his unbiased and unfettered volition, to give the counter- 
poise. This he did. He gave the scale that preponderance which 
invested his moral character with a new feature ; a feature which 
identifies him in every phase of his subsequent moral history ; and 
which invests that history with an interest deep and solemn, which, 
it is hoped, the sequel will contribute in some degree to promote, de- 
Telop and gratify. 

The only remaining modification of the moral character of man, 
assumed in the following pages, is that which results from the atone- 
ment by Jesus Christ. Regeneration, and all the graces of the Spirit, 
dwelling in the renewed heart, giving man a meetness for heaven, 
flow from this as their only source. 

The assumption of the existence of angels, good and evil, follows 
from the acknowledged inspiration and authority of the Ho]y Scrip- 
tures. The existence of an invisible world, the immortality of the 
■oul, the future and eternal happiness of the righteous, and the fu- 
ture and eternal misery of the wicked, are all of necessity pre-suppo- 
Bed. If the Bible teaches any thing with clearness and distinctness, 
these, next to the being and perfections of God, are among its teach- 
ings. They belong to a class of truths which, if not properly first- 
truths, are at least to be regarded as ultimate. And the very idea of 
moral obligation, a moral nature in man, moral interests, or a moral 
history of man, would be a nullity, without the inclusion of both first- 
truths and ultimate truths. These are the limits of our moral per- 
eeptionSk And to these all moral beings hold an intimate relation. 

That the writer has felt the importance of the facts and principles 
here presented, is no more than the reader will cheerfully accord to 
htm. He has eberiabed the conviction that there are tVioft^ ^Vio*^ 
n'eira and feeJinga will sympathize with his — ^thoae"w\io \ovft \ii^^«>>a.« 
g»iKfn, whoJare to teareh into the reseon of tlmig^ lad Vi \«a.<i* Vik^ 



ehftin of great events to their final issue. He has the satisfaetion to 
belieye that to such the following treatise will be timely, usefol, and 
by them dnlj appreciated. Bat to such as relish only the isolated 
and superficial, and seek that which costs little thought in the pern- 
sal, and little labor and reflection in its digestion, he can promise only 
a corresponding advantage from the perusal of the following pages. 

GiaMZfOYiA, N. Y. February, 1858. 
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The writer regrets the JbUowing errata, which have crept Into these sheets whSe 
{Msslng through the press, and as some of them are important, he hegs the reader to 
make the corrections at once with his pen or pencil 

top, for ** pertains^ read pertain, 
bottom, for ^' ost^ read Just 
bottom, for "As^ read And. 
bottom, for ** csale^ read scale, 
bottom, for **forwords" read forwards, 
top, for **ezaspirated*^ read exasperated, 
bottom, for ** western^ read eastern, 
bottom, for "• men" read man. 
bottom, for ** Gods'" read sods, 
bottom, for ** amoral*' reaa a moral 
bottom, for "wicked'' read wicker, 
bottom, for "appointed*' read approved. 
bottom, for "saperatition" read infotuatlon« 
top, for "ierm" read term, 
top, for "barfoeroos" read barbarons. 
top, tor "movements" read monuments, 
bottom, for " his" read this, 
bottom, for "Joining" read gaining, 
top, for "Baiaam*' read Balaak. 
bottom, for ''Messionic" read Messianic, 
bottom, for "tiving" read being, 
bottom, for "Malichi" read MiSaohL 
bottom, supply The. * 
bottom, for "groves" read gravesi 
top, for "founded" read bounded, 
top, for "delivered" read Deliverer, 
top, for " transgressions" read transgretson. 
top, supply Zediariah after "In." 
bottom, supply " my" after "house ot" 
top, for "master" read martyr, 
top, for " sabao abaotbani*' read sabaothant 
top,for" remarkable," read remarkably, 
top, for "rules" read rule, 
bottom, for " Nuncias" read nnncioa. 
top, for "prophets" read prophet 
bottom, for *^penin8uliir" read peninsnla. 
top, for " Mr. Sole" read Mr. 8fUe. 
bottom, for **Pemae9 and Lort»^ read PvMXm^^iid larm 
top, for **Coaba" read Caaba, 
bottom, for " " « 
bottom, for " Msiianlsm" read Maglanism. 
bottom, for "political" read politic 
bottom, for "Mr. Bole" read Mr. Balc^ 
bottom, for "our" read one. 
top, for " Shilo" read Shiloh. 
bottom, for "feat" read deifeat 
bottom, for " enigmatical" read economical 
bottom, strike out *' who." 

top, strike out the comma, and insert *tis" after This, 
top, strike out "to" before "hopeless." 
top, insert "which" before "subsisted,** and inbstitnti 
among for "by.** 
825—1 ** bottom, stnke oat the oomm» after ** morally.* 
«r Bwond fUnns itrtke on& **r "^ ^^-<-«^ ^ • 
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PERIOD I. 



EXTENDING FBOM THE OBEATION TO THB FALL. 



Of the creation of the world, no reliable history was 
ever given by uninspired man. Moses, who wrote by 
Divine Inspiration, embraces the history of the creation 
in the short space of the ji/rst chapter of Genesis. 
When the Great Architect had completed every other 
part of His workmanship. He called Mom from nought 
into being, and gave him dominion over all terrestrial 
objects. Few have read over the summary account of the 
inspired record without being struck with the solemn for- 
mality employed by the Creator when about to make 
man. When it was His will that lighi should burst 
upon the dark abyss, proceeding in the summary man- 
ner which was suited only to Omnipotence, He said, 
"Let there be light, and there was light" But when 
man is to be created, as if to crown the variety and 
greatness of His works, which, as department after de- 
partment fell from His hands, was pronounced good; 
He says, " Let us make man." As nothing is difficult 
to Omnipotence, difficulty or effort is not to bo under- 
2 




14: man's moral mSTOEY. 

stood as being implied in this language. It must there- 
fore be regarded as expressive of the importance of the 
being about to be spoken into existence. An object of 
unrivalled excellence is about to be added to the work- 
manship of creative wisdom. One, whose relation to 
other objects, and whose superiority to all others both 
as to nature and authority, the historian proceeds to 
delineate. 

It was proposed to make man in the " image and af- 
ter the likeness" of his Maker. In what sense we are 
to understand these terms, must be held an important 
inquiry by all interested in the character and history of 
his race. An error here will prejudice the whole nara- 
tive, and greatly mislead us at every step. 

It could not have been in the external form or physi- 
cal " image and likeness" of God because He is " with- 
out body or parts." It could not have been with refer- 
ence to any correspondence between His own supreme 
dominion and that of the vicegerency or dominion of 
His creature man ; for that is immediately afterward 
declared ; and the supposition involves the imputation 
of tautology as well as obscurity. Hence, doubtless, 
reference is made to man's intellectual and moral endow- 
ments. In these respects he inherited pre-eminence 
over all sentient creatures. The comparison invests him 
with intellectual opulence, and them with absolute 
poverty. But man was created the heir of moral as 
well as intellectual opulence. He is indeed sole heir 
to both. His moral attributes, of character are predica- 
ble of, and inseparable from, his intellectual endow- 
ments. Because an intellectual being only is capable 
yf moral actB — of obeying the moTa\ law^oi \iVi\T\^ ^ 
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subject of moral government. Snch a being only is 
capable of performing acts, in their nature right and 
wrong. And such was man in his creation ; a moral 
being. The only moral agent in the new creation. 
Other moral agents there already most certainly were ; 
but they were the products of creative power and wis- 
dom on some former occasion, and formed a part of 
some other system in the eternity and the immensity of 
Jehovah's empire. 

Man's moral history runs in close connexion with 
several facts, both as it respects the material world as it 
was in its primeval state, and as it has been, is, and 
will be during man's sojourn in it, in his and its lapsed 
Btate. The period under consideration regards the pri- 
meval earth alone. The first question which presents 
itself for our consideration is, what was the state of the 
world as it fell from its Maker's all-forming hand? 
Was it identical with its present state ? Was it similar? 
Or was it almost inconceivably diverse ? These ques- 
tions embrace the extremes, and also the medium ground 
lying between them. The true answer will consist in 
the aflSrmation of one of them. The truth, it seems to 
us, has most aflSnity for the similarity between the pri- 
meval and present state of the world. If this is admit- 
ted, the degree of similarity is all that remains to be de- 
termined ; and on this point the sacred historian may 
be consulted. Describing the vegetable kingdom " in 
the day that God made the heavens and the earth," he 
speaks of " every plant of the field before it was in the 
earth, and every herb of the field before it grew." By 
which he means to inform bis reader that the apeciea oi 
reg^etabJes mentioned — and by consequence every oVJast 
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species — ^was created in a state of maturity ; nothing 
else can be meant by the significant expression that each 
species " was made before it grewP To grow would be 
to advance from a less to a more mature state ; which 
is the natural process, and would have been the fact 
originally, had each species been created as a mere 
seedling, requiring time and the necessary circumstances 
to growth and maturity. But that this was not the fact, 
appears from the subjoined statement, "That the Lord 
had not caused it to rain upon the earth" — ^but as a sub- 
stitute for this, " a mist went up from the earth and 
watered the whole face of the ground." TJiis would be 
sufficient to prepare the earth to nourish all manner of 
herbs and tre^s, on the supposition advanced — ^thatthey 
were all created in a mature state. 

But while such was the mature state in which all the 
productions of the earth were created, for man divine 
munificence furnished a specially garnished habitation. 
"And the Lord God planted a garden eastward in 
Eden ; and there he put the man whom he had formed. 
And out of the ground made the Lord God to grow 
every tree that is pleasant to the sight and good for food ; 
the tree of life also in the midst of the garden, and the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil." (Gen. ii, 8, 9.) 
" And the Lord God took the man and put him in the 
garden of Eden, to dress it, and to keep it." (Yerse 15.) 

Man was yet solitary and alone. But was he created 
with fully developed physical and mental powers ; or 
was he possessed of that immaturity and imperfection 
which made it necessary for him to pass a term of pro- 
bation before he could discharge the functions of the 
developed and mature? Was he created a child or a 
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man ? The latter unquestionably. This is placed beyond 
a doubt by two facts, which indeed require us to regard 
the historian to have assumed his mature state. First, 
the supervision of the garden which was entrusted to 
him ; it was placed under his care to dress and to keep. 
This naturally presupposes him to have possessed all the 
capacity of mature manhood ; unless, indeed, his inex- 
perience must be made an exception. But why may 
we not consider him as being indemnified for the want 
of actual experience by the absolute perfection of all his 
physical, mental, and moral faculties ? That such was 
his character at the very dawn of his beiog, follows, 
secondly, from the mental processes which he put forth 
in ascribing names to all the fowls of the air, to all cat- 
tle, and to every beast of the field. It is signiflScantly 
added, "And whatsoever Adam called every living 
creature, that was the name thereof." (Verse 19.) 

This could not have been the work of a child, but of 
one in the state of intellectual manhood. But while 
these considerations prove the maturity and strength 
of those faculties with which man was invested at crea- 
tion, several things follow as collateral consequences. 
It follows, first, that he possessed Ixmguage. It is not 
conceivable how he could even think without language 
as the medium of thought. He could not converse 
without the use of language. Nor could he receive 
communications from his Maker without language— 
and that he received specific commands at a subsequent 
period, is clearly stated, and that he received a charge 
with regard to dressing and keeping the garden, is more 
than implied. It is possible, indeed, it is more than 
possible, that the names assigned to the different crea- 
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tures indicated some predominant trait or quality in the 
genera or species of each respectively. Hence the de- 
nominative answered the double purpose of designation 
and description ; as for example, in the term quadru- 
pedy which describes the genus embracing all classes 
or species oi fouvfooted animals. 

A farther clue to his mental and moral constitution 
is given in the Divine declaration that "it is not good 
that the man should be alone." (Verse 18.) This 
proves that he had both social wants and affectiorvA. 
For these wants to be unsupplied, and for these affec- 
tions to remain without a congenial object towards 
which they might flow, and on which they might rest, 
solaced and satisfied — was not good. The circumstan- 
ces under which woman was created, are sufficiently 
familiar. The same intuitive knowledge of her charac- 
ter and relations to Adam are discovered, as he evinced 
in giving names to the various orders of creatures. Of 
her it may be enough to say that she was created man's 
equal, in all the endowments and attributes of charac- 
ter which distinguish him from all inferior creatures. 
We are now to contemplate Adam and Eve perfect and 
happy together. Their intellect was unbeclouded, their 
understanding clear and strong, their judgment unprej- 
udiced, their passions in perfect equilibrium, and held 
in due subjection to volition and to reason ; while their 
affections were not misplaced but centered upon worthy 
objects, moving out towards them and centering upon 
them with delightful fruition. Nor can a doubt for a 
monient be cherished that as God alone was supremely 
worthy of the warmest and strongest affections of 
their beartSj He swayed His sceptre oyeT t^ii^xsv V\\Xio\3l\. 
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resistance, as He does over the affections of those ex- 
alted intelligences who have never suffered the forfeit- 
ure of His benign favor. Man knew his God as his 
Creator and preserver; and knew him only to love, 
fear and obey Him ; and he did these only to enjoy 
Him. A deep and joyful sense of His presence was 
doubtless always felt. Every surrounding object was a 
link in the chain of wonder, love and delight which 
bound the pure, innocent, happy creatures to the glori- 
ous and adored Creator. But there were seasons, doubt- 
less, of special intercourse between the new-made sub- 
jects and their adorable Sovereign; times when tlioy 
uttered their praises and their prayers, and when God 
received the free-will offerings of their hearts, and re- 
ciprocated and rewarded their devotion by the benig- 
nant smiles of His face. They felt and knew that they 
had received all from God, and were dependant for wU 
upon Him alone ; and they rejoiced to devote all to 
Him, because they felt to Him all was due. His will 
was their only, and consequently their supreme law ; 
and their minds were yet unpolluted by so much as the 
thougJtt of one act of rebellion in the remotest period 
of their existence. No rival had presumed to usurp the 
empire of their supreme affections. But He to whom 
it of right belonged unmolested possessed it as His own. 
A mere glance will not disclose all the beauties of 
this lovely moral picture. Dwell upon it till its lights 
and shades sweetly mingling — till its just proportions — 
its most harmonious whole, make their deep impression. 
Fix your eye till you catch the inspiration of the scene 
you contemplate ; till you are seized with a just appi'e- 
cmtion of man's moral excellence in his primeYal etoi.\fe. 
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jecture, and are overwhelmed by the billows of vain 
and empty speculation. It is idle to resort to the ex- 
pedient of translation in order to dispose of a surplus 
population which would have followed, it is thought, 
on the supposition that the primeval state had contin- 
ued. This, or any other expedient, we say, is idle ; be- 
cause, where revelation is silent, no other oracle utters 
a reliable response. As much as this, can, no doubt, 
be affirmed with safety and modesty, that man was cre- 
ated and placed where he was, and under those cir* 
cumstances which stood around him in his primeval 
state, with a full and clear foresight of the contingen- 
cies which hung over him, and of the sequel which fol- 
lowed. To assume the contrary, would conflict with 
the acknowledged character of the divine perfections. 
To say more, would be to trespass upon the ground of 
modesty and reserve occupied by the inspired histo- 
rian. 

Another circumstance reflecting too much light upon 
the question of man's primeval condition, to be over- 
looked in this connection, is the fact stated (Gen. ii, 9,) 
in the description of Eden : "And out of the ground 
made the Lord God to grow every tree that is pleasant 
to the sight and good for food ; the tree of life, also, in 
the midst of the garden, and the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil." 

The first inference we draw from the statement is that 
primeval man was as susceptible of a sense of pain 
arising from hunger, as he was of a feeling of pleasure 
arising from the contemplation of an agreeable object 
of sight. He is a compound being. He is such as it 
respects his body and soul. As to the latter, it is sim- 
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pie and uncompounded ; but as to the former, it is com- 
pounded of several elements combined in one body. 
There is a tendency in all organized bodies, animal and 
vegitable, to resolve themselves into their original ele- 
ments ; and by their elective affinities, these elements * 
have a tendency, or to say the least, a susceptibility to 
recombine, forming other bodies. Thus, under this pro- 
cess a constant series of combinations and dissolu- 
tions seems to be carried on in the world of organized 
matter. This law obtains also, with respect to the body 
of man. Hence, the necessity of a constant supply of 
food and drink ; a supply furnished by the trees of the 
garden for the use of man in his primeval state. And 
that he resorted to the fhiit of those trees for this sup- 
ply, appears from what is related of the woman in chap, 
iii, 6, in the history of her temptation, delusion and 
fall. "And when the woman saw that the tree was 
good for food, she took of the fruit thereof, and did eat, 
and gave also to her husband with her, and he did eat." 

If food and drink were necessary to man in his 
primeval state, it follows that appetite or the desire of 
food, must have been instinctive. It was as much then 
as now a wise and benevolent provision in his physi- 
cal constitution. But it does not follow that appetite 
gained the ascendancy over his judgment and his reason, 
as is too often the case at present. It was held in its 
proper place, subordinate to the higher faculties of the 
mnderstanding : it was a servant, but never usurped the 
place of a master, or the cruelty of a tyrant. 

But there were two trees in the garden whose charac- 
ter and design have long been, and still are, subjects 
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and empty speculation. It is idle to resort to the ex- 
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on the supposition that the primeval state had contin- 
ued. This, or any other expedient, we say, is idle ; be- 
cause, where revelation is silent, no other oracle utters 
a reliable response. As much as this, can, no doubt, 
be affirmed with safety and modesty, that man was cre- 
ated and placed where he was, and under those cir- 
cumstances which stood around him in his primeval 
state, with a full and clear foresight of the contingen- 
cies which hung over him, and of the sequel which fol- 
lowed. To assume the contrary, would conflict with 
the acknowledged character of the divine perfections. 
To say more, would be to trespass upon the ground of 
modesty and reserve occupied by the inspired histo- 
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the question of man's primeval condition, to be over- 
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in the description of Eden: "And out of the ground 
made the Lord God to grow every tree that is pleasant 
to the sight and good for food ; the tree of life, also, in . 
the midst of the garden, and the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil." 
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pie and uncompounded ; but as to the former, it is com- 
pounded of several elements combined in one body. 
There is a tendency in all organized bodies, animal and 
vegitable, to resolve themselves into their original ele- 
ments ; and by their elective affinities, these elements ' 
have a tendency, or to say the least, a susceptibility to 
recombine, forming other bodies. Thus, under this pro- 
cess a constant series of combinations and dissolu- 
tions seems to be carried on in the world of organized 
matter. This law obtains also, with respect to the body 
of man. Hence, the necessity of a constant supply of 
food and drink ; a supply famished by the trees of the 
garden for the use of man in his primeval state. And 
that he resorted to the fhiit of those trees for this sup- 
ply, appears from what is related of the woman in chap, 
iii, 6, in the history of her temptation, delusion and 
fall. "And when the woman saw that the tree was 
good for food, she took of the fruit thereof, and did eat, 
and gave also to her husband with her, and he did eat." 

If food and drink were necessary to man in his 
primeval state, it follows that appetite or the desire of 
food, must have been instinctive. It was as much then 
as now a wise and benevolent provision in his physi- 
cal constitution. But it does not follow that appetite 
gained the ascendancy over his judgment and his reason, 
as is too often the case at present. It was held in its 
proper place, subordinate to the higher faculties of the 
mnderstanding : it was a servant, but never usurped the 
place of a master, or the cruelty of a tyrant. 

But there were two trees in the garden whose charac- 
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jecture, and are overwhelmed by the billows of vain 
and empty speculation. It is idle to resort to the ex- 
pedient of translation in order to dispose of a surplus 
population which would have followed, it is thought, 
on the supposition that the primeval state had contin- 
ued. This, or any other expedient, we say, is idle ; be- 
cause, where revelation is silent, no other oracle utteis 
a reliable response. As much as this, can, no doubt, 
be affirmed with safety and modesty, that man was cre- 
ated and placed where he was, and under those cii> 
cumstances which stood around him in his primeval 
state, with a full and clear foresight of the contingen- 
cies which hung over him, and of the sequel which fol- 
lowed. To assume the contrary, would conflict with 
the acknowledged character of the divine perfections. 
To say more, would be to trespass upon the ground of 
modesty and reserve occupied by the inspired histo- 
rian. 

Another circumstance reflecting too much light upon 
the question of man's primeval condition, to be over- 
looked in this connection, is the fact stated (Gen. ii, 9,) 
in the description of Eden : "And out of the ground 
made the Lord God to grow every tree that is pleasant 
to the sight and good for food ; the tree of life, also, in . 
the midst of the garden, and the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil." 

The first inference we draw from the statement is that 
primeval man was as susceptible of a sense of pain 
arising from hunger, as he was of a feeling of pleasure 
arising from the contemplation of an agreeable object 
of sight. He is a compound being. He is such as it 
respects his body and soul. As to the latter, it is sim- 
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divine authority. Man being made a moral agent, he 
consequently, and we may add, necessarily possessed a 
self-determining, a self-directing faculty. He stood, 
while he stood, by voluntary obedience ; and conse- 
quently was exposed to fall, and did fall by voluntary dis- 
obedience. This, then, was the grand design of the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil. It might, perhaps, 
without impropriety be called the moral tree ; because 
it was made the test of the fulfillment of moral obliga- 
tion towards God. Nor does it well become us too cu- 
riously to search into the propriety of adopting such a 
test of fidelity ; because it would obviously lay us open 
to the charge of intruding into those things which infi- 
nite wisdom has not seen fit to reveal. But oiu* reason 
is able to appreciate the propriety and even the neces- 
sity of some test of the vruyral allegiance, of this newly 
created and newly invested subject, to its great moral 
Sovereign. There is no reason against the test in ques- 
tion, while there are many for its adoption. It was at 
once most simple and familiar. There was but one tree 
of the species ; it was without a fellow. The prohibi- 
tion to touch it or taste its fruit was no curtailment of 
privilege — no abridgement of supply — no encroachment 
of right — no prejudice to enjoyment. No plea in 
reason or justice could be set up in justification of the 
act of disobedience. Indeed it was a merciful, or rather 
a benevolent test of fealty or loyalty in man towards his 
God. 

Up to this time, this moral being knew only moral, 
physical, and spiritual good, and was consequently 
happy. One drop of misery had never yet mingled in 
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h'8 cup of bliss. One pang had never yet entered his 
heart, or mingled with the sweet emotions which held 
their seat in his tranquil bosom. And while the perpe- 
tuity of such a state of moral excellence of character, 
such a measure of exquisite moral joy, must depend upon 
his abiding some test of his integrity, or his virtue ever 
remain untHed; was it not equally benevolent and 
wise in God to adopt a test at once so simple and so 
practical ? And a test more peculiarly so in both re- 
spects is not conceivable. 

But while the tree of knowledge admits of a safe and 
natural exposition on the above obvious moral princi- 
ples, it may be otherwise with the " tree of life." The 
majority of divines seem to have judged it the wiser and 
safer course to pass over the whole question in silence, 
or by confessing their utter inability to fix with satis* 
faction upon any reliable significance. Some of them 
seem only to have paused at the point long enough to 
scan the hypothesis of some one who went before them, 
state their dissent, and thus pass on. Others have 
done more. They have not only uttered their dissent, 
but with a stroke affected to demolish what another had 
built, on, it may be, a merely hypothetical basis ; while 
on a foundation no more substantial perhaps, they set 
up a construction of their own. But after all it cannot 
be denied that the tree of life occupies as much promi- 
nence, to say the least, as any one thing in the history 
of man's primeval residence. Hence, almost any ra- 
tional, sober exposition deserves to be examined with 
fairness and candoir*. This done, we are prepared to 
select the most feasible^ 
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Another consideration justifies sober, candid inquiry 
into the character and design of this tree. It was 
planted in a central position, with design of course, for 
the character of the Supreme Author of the plan of the 
garden, who also executed his plan with a word — ^pre- 
cludes the supposition of any thing fortuitous. It is 
stated with emphasis by the sacred historian, as if to 
draw the reader's attention to the fact that " the tree of 
life [was] in the midst of the garden." And as permis- 
sion to eat of the fruit of the trees of the garden was 
unrestricted with the solitary exception of the tree of 
knowledge, the natural and legitimate inference is, that 
during his fidelity, man had free access also to the tree 
of life. This conclusion receives no small confirmation 
from the fact that immediately upon his defection and 
the forfeiture of his moral innocence and excellence, he 
was specially precluded access, ever after, to this tree. 
There is marked significance in those points in the divine 
procedure with respect to this tree. But while this is 
not to be disputed, what is the true import of all this 
procedure, is a question of acknowledged intricacy and 
difficulty. 

Two theories have been projected with respect to the 
design of the tree of life. The first is that it had a sort 
of sacramental import ; its use in some way containing 
a seal of the covenant of works under which man was 
created. In support of this theory it is urged, with some 
plausibility, that all covenants established between God 
and man subsequently, had some symbolical rite insti- 
tuted of the nature of a sign, seal, or token. Hence, on 
the strength of analogy it is claimed that this covenant 
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had its seal. And, if so, what more probably answered 
as such than this tree ? It was a pledge of man's im- 
mortality while obedient. The other theory is, that as 
all material compound bodies have a tendency to resolve 
themselves into their original elements, so this law 
acted, as it still does, with all its native force upon the 
human body. In this view, ultimate dissolution awaited 
man in his primeval state, as it does in his present 
But as death in any sense was threatened only in case 
of disobedience ; and as God usually effects the purposes 
of both His grace and providence by the instrumentality 
of means ; so it is assumed that the tree of life possessed 
a sovereign antidote to this tendency to dissolution. In 
carrying out this theory it is also embraced that it was 
the divine purpose to translate the inhabitants of earth 
to heaven, without subjecting them to mortality ; for 
which, under the covenant of grace the regenerate are 
indemnified by the resurrection of the body. In the 
view of such divines, man's preclusion from the tree 
of life after his forfeiture of life and immortality, har- 
monizes perfectly with this exposition. Such are the 
two leading theories on the subject. 

To the prejudice of truth it is sometimes erroneously 
assumed that two theories or modes of exposition, as in 
the present case, are utterly incongruous ; that one can 
be maintained only at the expense of the other. But 
let it be remembered that two theories may be variant 
without being contradictory. Each may embrace a part 
of the truth. Tou have only in such an example to 
unite both, where it is admissible, and you place your 
structure upon its true foundation. This, if we mistake 
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not, may with safety be done as it respects the tree of 
life. Why may we not safely admit it to have been in 
its use and design both the cause and the token of im- 
mortality to the body, of man in his primeval state f 
For onr own part, we frankly confess, till we find a more 
plausible theory, we shall admit the claim of this last 
exposition to high probability. And more than proba- 
bility, it were preposterous to ask for any exposition of 
a matter invested with so much mystery and difficulty. 



PERIOD II. 

TEMPTATION AND FALL OF THE PEOGENITORS OF 

MANKIND. 



In entering upon another period in the moral history 
of man, the cause, nature, and effects of that gi'eat moral 
change which came over his character, condition and 
prospects, it will be important carefully and distinctly 
to consider. As being identified with the race, we can 
not divest ourselves of the deepest interest in man's 
primeval state and character. And if he has made the 
transition from innocence to guilt ; from moral excel- 
lence to moral degradation ; from physical, mental and 
moral opulence in bliss, to the deepest destitution, mis- 
ery and sorrow ; we are heirs to the latter as certainly 
as we were to the former. If for us he stood, for us he 
fell. We are sharers in his weal and in his woe. 

That Adam was the federal head of mankind — that 

he stood for his race — is a great moral and theological 

truth. Its denial would be equivalent to the negation 

oi a first principle. You could not hope to convince 

Lim of any thing who needs to be coiv\me<i^ oi >i)cA's», 
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If then, Adam acted for his race in the great trial-act, 
to look into his conduct with scrutiny is worthy and 
befitting each of his descendants. If the account of the 
temptation, sin, and fall of the first man and woman aa 
given in the third chapter of Genesis, is to be taken as 
a veritable history — and that it so to be taken appears as 
certain on the face of the narrative, as does the same 
author's account of the deluge, for aught we can see. 
Then it must be regarded as a great moral event, involv- 
ing consequences of unequalled moment to the race. 
Indeed, the tragic scene of calvary alone excepted, no 
event in the entire history of the race w^as ever so 
marked — ^no event was ever so deep, broad, and far- 
reaching in its results. No event was ever the first in 
a series of such a train of developments, which ever ar- 
rested the attention of the intelligent universe. What 
is the defection of subjects from their earthly sovereign ; 
what is the fall of empires — what the treachery of men 
in stations of honor and trust, who had been held as 
being incapable of corruption, viewed as standing above 
the reach of perfidy, compared with this ? No example, . 
real or supposed, is worthy to be brought into the com- 
parison. 

Of all the trees of the garden, including the tree of 
life, whose central position seems to have been signifi- 
cant, the tree of knowledge of good and evil, the moral 
tree, was alone interdicted. Not only was man per- 
mitted to feast his eyes upon their beauty, but freely to 
luxuriate upon their fruit. But in an evil hour, unat- 
tended by her lord, solitary and alone, without consul- 
tation or counsel, the serpent, possessed and instigated 
hjr the arch prince of rebels in the moral imiveiae, me\» 
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the woman in near proximity to this distinguished tree, 
which was ordained to be the test of man's allegiance to 
his God. His utterance was true in words but false in 
meaning. "Tea Grod hath said, ye shall not eat of 
every tree of the garden." The woman rejoined, " we 
may eat of the fimit of the trees of the garden : But of 
the fruit of the tree which is in the midst of the garden, 
God hath said, ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye 
touch it, lest ye die." This shows how perfectly the 
prohibition was understood ; and that compliance with 
it was not regarded as a matter of unjust restraint. But 
the unsuspecting, innocent, happy mother of mankind, 
is entering the fatal net which the deceiver had cast for 
her feet. Another step and he will secure his prey. 
The plot was laid deep in malice and subtelty. It suc- 
ceeds in arresting her attention ; and she is induced to 
parley with the traitor. A thousand queries may be 
raised, which, from the extreme brevity of the narra- 
tive, conjecture alone must answer. It has been urged 
as a thing most strange that she betrayed no surprise 
at the speech of the serpent, on the supposition that its 
total destitution of vocal organs precludes the possibility 
of vocal utterance, except by supernatural aid, and that 
consequently in all probability she had never heard him 
speak before. To this, and all questions of similar char- 
acter, our first answer is : It was not the design of the 
sacred historian to furnish answers and explanations to 
the captious nor the curious. The design of inspiration 
was to give the great facta in man's moral history. 
And we are not to reject what is written on the pretext 
that some things which it would gratify us to know are 
not explained. But then, it may a\ao \>e^ T^^\AftftL^\ft wi^ 
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count for the absence of that surprise, which to our 
apprehension would have repelled Eve, and defeated 
the artifice of the deceiver, that conscious innocence and 
guillessness are confessedly unsuspicious. And there is 
plausibility in the conjecture, that the serpent may have 
united action to his words, and set her the example of 
eating the fruit of that tree, and that his speech, which 
was in fact really supernatural, may have seemed to her 
to be the immediate efiects of the fruit. K any can find 
relief to any difficulty in the case by the adoption of this 
hypothesis as probable, we have no objection. But 
probability is all that should be claimed for the assump- 
tion. 

Having secured her attention, by quoting the inter- 
diction truly in words, but falsely in the meaning he 
gave them, the tempter advances another step and de- 
nies the truth of the divine declaration, saying, " Ye 
shall not surely die : for God doth know, that in the day 
ye eat thereof, your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall 
be as gods, [that is, superior beings,] knowing good and 
evil." This was charging God with falsehood, in the 
first place ; and this was backed up by a gross insinua- 
tion that God, under a false pretense, was misleading 
man in this prohibition, and at the same time narrowing 
up their privilege to a state of ignorance, which, on 
passing this line of interdiction would be exchanged for 
a large accession to their attainments in knowledge. 
All this was remarkably well adapted to wake up a new 
train of thought in the mind of Eve, and to induce dis- 
trust in the divine veracity ; to call for the joint exer- 
cise of those potent principles of action which np to \,\i\^ 
moment had been etrangers to her bosom, or only ex\e»- 
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tent there in the form of latent susceptibilities. Previous 
to this time she was not a stranger to natural appetite 
for food, nor to the attendant pleasure which its indul- 
gence was designed, as a wise provision in the physical 
economy, to afford. This is clearly indicated in what 
immediately follows : " And when the woman saw 
that the tree was good for food, and that it was pleas- 
ant to the eyes, [it having hitherto been an object of 
avoidance, rather than of inspection,] and a tree to be 
desired to make one wise, she took of the fruit thereof, 
and did eat, and gave also to her husband with her, and 
he did eat." (Gten. iii, 6.) How long after her partici- 
pation before she met again with her husband, what 
passed between them when she presented him with the 
forbidden fruit, are all in proof that to furnish mankind 
with the principal facta involved in man's defection, 
not to narrate all the circumstances, was all that entered 
into the design of the inspired writer. 

The crisis is now past. Those whose wide range of 
knowledge up to this hour, embraced only good^ now 
included efoU^ also. The scene is changed, and how 
great the change! A new moral state of existence 
must now be contemplated. " Man in honor, abode 
not." Whether years, months, weeks, or only days, 
elapsed while man remained a tenant of Paradise, is 
among a thousand other questions respecting the pri- 
meval earth, and man's primeval state, for an answer 
to which we seek in vain from every source, short of 
the disclosures of eternity. Every oracle to which man 
has access, human and divine, is silent on the subject, 
yielding no response. But this is tinier oiv\y oi l\Yva^ 
speculative^ and things iminiportaxit, fox t3Li^TiV>\ikO^\ 
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an audible and unambiguous response is given to every 
inquiry important to man's great moral interests. To 
promote and secure these was the grand object of reve- 
lation. And this shovld be the grand object of all our 
researches into those great moral facts and principles 
which seem to lie veiled in the obscurity of the highest 
antiquity. 

Eetum we then to the moral phenomenon presented 
in the conduct of those ancestors of our race, who, alas, 
became the hapless parents of crime and misery to their 
posterity. The nature of their crime may in some re- 
spects, be determined by its immediate effects upon the 
perpetrators themselves. Another criterion, by which 
to estimate it, is found in its effects upon their posterity. 
The immediate effect upon themselves was to open their 
eyes to their own condition. They felt the moral par- 
alysis throughout their system. Their heart no longer 
burned with love to God, but it now shrunk under a 
consciousness of guilt and shame. A filial and holy 
confidence in God gave place to fear and a painful ap- 
prehension of his wrath. Hence, when " they heard 
the voice of the Lord God, walking in the garden in the 
cool of the day," as we may well presume he was wont 
to do, probably to hold communion with them and to 
receive their worship, " they hid themselves from his 
presence among the trees of the garden." And when 
God summoned the culprits into his presence, they came 
forward from their hiding place, with the wretched 
apology involving an actual imputation upon God him- 
self in saying they " heard his voice and were afraid ;" 
and this acknowledgement of fear was only a confessvoii 
ofjis came, sm—andBhamey a proof of its immedmte 
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oonsequenoe. IKd ther hoc know that God was omnis* 
dent f They could not hare been so ignorant of the 
attribates and chancier o£ their Maker and Lawgiver. 
Bat how had sin blinded their minds ! How had it 
darkened their ond^sta^dings ! How had it perverted 
their whole moral natnres, blunting thdr perception, im- 
pairing their memory, confusing their judgment and 
reasoning poweis, bringing down dieir affections from 
things truly excellent, heavenly and divine, to things 
earthly, perishaUe, and ruinous. The medal is revers- 
ed. The threatened penalty was deaih^ and its chill at 
once spread over their moral natures. They died an 
immediate spiritual death. The seeds of physical death 
at once b^an to germinate, and eternal death waited to 
swallow up their souls. From being heirs of heaven, 
they became heirs of hell. From the enjoyment of the 
favor of God, and the benignant smiles of his face, 
they fell under the frown of his lowering brow. God 
proceeds at once to a summary conviction and condem- 
nation. He commences with Adam : " Hast thou eaten 
of the tree. whereof I commanded thee that thou, 
shouldst not eat?" Undervaluing his moral liberty, 
and forfeiting all the blessings comprehended under it, 
he no longer appreciates any gift associated with his 
own being, but replies : " The woman thou gavest to be 
with me, she gave me of the tree, and I did eat." 
Here he confounds the occasion with the cause. The 
presentment of the fruit by the woman was not the 
cause of his participation. He could plead no decep- 
^tion. She attempted no fraud or collusion upon him. 
Hb sinned with his eyes wide open, and with the com- 
^B&d and the threatening of God, in case of violation, 
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echoing in his ears. Had he stood aloof, and left the 
woman alone in her crime, God would doubtless have 
honored and rewarded his allegiance and fidelity ; and 
would have visited upon her a reward of her wrong, 
which would have been meet. But, companions in 
crime, they are partners in the curse. To the woman, 
God turns next, demanding : " What is this that thou 
hast done ? And the woman said. The serpent beguiled 
me, and I did eat." This confession contains more of 
truth than apology or justification. Why did she listen 
to him for a moment, when he impugned the veracity 
and benevolence of God ! Had she practiced upon the 
precept, " Resist the devil, and he will flee from you," 
she had escaped the snare cast for her feet, and avoided 
the catastrophe which involved her husband, and her 
children to the last generation. 

To the serpent, the Judge next turns, pronouncing 
a curse upon him, some part of which is mystical, 
containing a promise of mercy to the posterity of the 
wronged and ruined race, under the form of a maledic- 
tion upon the instrument of those evils. He is cursed 
above all cattle, and every beast of the field, doomed to 
go upon his belly, and " lick the dust" all the days of 
his life. Perpetual enmity should subsist between the 
seed of the serpent and the seed of the woman ; and in 
the result of the contest, the heel of the latter should 
be bruised by the former, while the head of the former 
should be crushed by the latter. This enigmatical or 
mystical form of language contained the first promise 
of the great Restorer, noticed in a subsequent para* 
graph. To the woman it was declared that her maternal 
sorrow should be multiplied ; and her subordination to 
3 
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her husband is also included in her malediction. The 
ground is cursed for man's sake ; in sorrow he is doom- 
ed to deriye his sustenance from it all the days of his 
life ; it should not only be sterile, but produce ^ thorns 
and thistlea^'^ than to do which far better were it for 
man did it produce naught. Man should feed on the 
herb of the field, and should see no release from hard 
toiling, gaining his bread by the sweat of his brow, till 
his material and perishable nature should return to its 
"mother earth." 

A gloomy picture is presented in the announcement 
of these curses ; a picture whose shades are not less dark 
and sad in the execution than in the threatening. But 
man is still in paradise. The next event in the series, is 
bis expulsion from its bowers to take up his abode, or 
wander up and down in the earth, already blasted under 
a withering curse. Instead of plucking the spontane- 
ous and luxuriant fruit of Eden, furnished ready to his 
hand, he is sent forth to till the ground whence he was 
taken. How changed the scene 1 It was much to be 
forbidden a longer sojourn in paradise, but how painfiil 
to think that he leaves it guilty^ doomed to till the 
earth, and that earth " cursed ;" but it seems to have been 
a crowning feature in the vast change man brought upon 
himself, and the climax of all his privations, that he is 
• forever cut off from access to the tree of life. (Gen. iii, 
24.) Allowing, as some suppose, that it was the office 
of the fruit of this tree to counteract the tendencies to 
dissolution produced upon the material part of man's 
nature ; that unresisted tendency began to bear upon 
hiniy from wMch he now had no mAetxim^e».t\o\i^l\«ftten 
ngtdm on to dissolutioii. Or if ^^ «i»&\)XD.^ ^^^» ^^^ 
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tree was used sacramentally, as the seal of the covenant, 
and the pledge of immortality to him while innocent, 
still the privation is mournful and foreboding. And if 
we combine both expositions in the use of this tree, the 
shades which invest the scene of man's exclusion and 
privation by the terrific flaming sword, are only deepen- 
ed. Here the scenes and the record of the primeval 
paradise close forever. How long it continued to stand 
after man's exclusion from it, it were vain to conjecture. 
If any are disposed to argue that a moral purpose would 
be answered to man by its continuance in view of its 
serving as a memento of his sin and folly in his for- 
feiture of its fruits and bowers, as well as his innocence 
and the favor of God ; we have only to observe that a 
better purpose, or indeed any other purpose for its be- 
ing permitted to remain, is to us quite inconceivable. 
But were not Adam and Eve surrounded by multiplied 
tokens of their former happy state compared with their 
present doomed condition? nor would they need a 
prompter to remind them by what means they incurred 
the forfeiture. Their own consciousness would be a 
sufficient attestation. 

We are now, and in all future time, to contemplate 
man under an entirely new array of moral aspects and 
circumstances. We are to view him as having marred 
the moral image of God, in which he was created, by 
the abuse of that knowledge which he had received by 
revelation, and that power by the right use of which he 
was able to have stood, and that liberty or freedom of 
will which in him before his defection must have been 
unbiased to evil. 

We have assumed that while he stood, TqlQ atocAioT 
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his race ; and hence when he fell, they fell in him and 
with him. It was his representative or federal charac- 
ter and relations to all his posterity, which gave his 
moral acts snch vast importance. He was acting for 
his posterity in all their countless myriads and in all 
their coming ages. When, he lost his moral innocence ' 
and purity, they lost theirs with him and through him. 
He became guilty and they became guilty also in a 
proper sense. We do not mean that ^<^ guilt of his 
moral delinquency was imputed to his posterity in a 
personal sense. But there is a true, legal sense in 
which they are held and treated as guilty. The rela- 
tion he held to the divine law after his transgression 
was that of an offender ; his children are so identified 
with him in character and relationship that the present 
temporal effects of his sin are entailed upon them. 
They suffer the evils which were brought upon human 
nature by the first offence. They have the same strong, 
downward tendency of affection ; the same corrupt bent 
of inclination ; the same concurrent weakness and vnch- 
edness of human nature as have characterized the race 
in every subsequent generation since the fall. They 
are subject to all the toil ; all the pain ; all the want ; 
all the casualties ; all the forms of infirmity, sickness 
and death, which throng the footsteps of man while he 
sojourns in this morally disordered world. The fact is, 
we have only to look abroad into the world and see the 
condition of men of all ranks, nations, ages and circum- 
stances, to behold the most ample proof that he is the 
doomed heir of misery, disappointment, and other evils 
£a ten thousand forms. To suppo^ Wiat Qod i« good^ 
wise aad us^ and that man ia inuocieiit ^sA ^\iui^ «& 
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he originally stood in His nnforfeited favor, and still 
suffers th^se ills, miseries and deaths, confounds all our 
reasoning, mocks our jud^ent, and turns us away with 
the spontaneous and necessary conviction that this can- 
not be — that something must be wrong somewhere. 

There is an important and difficult question which 
presents itself to our minds in this connexion. One or 
two remarks will properly introduce it. When we sur- 
vey the natural world, animal, vegetable and mineral, 
we see a thousand sources of evil and injury to man. 
For example ; among those creatures which are adapted 
and designed to soar in the air, roam upon the earth, or 
bask in the rivers and seas, we find several species 
provided with an aparatus of talons, beaks, claws and 
teeth, wonderfiilly adapted to prey upon different spe- 
cies of animated objects, as well as upon man. How 
many species of reptiles are found with sharp fangs, 
adapted to pierce and wound, and supplied with deadly 
liquid poison to fill such wound, and thus speedily and 
fatally work out its corroding and paralizing effect upon 
the hapless victim I Other species are endowed with 
so great length in form, and with a contractile muscu- 
lar force which adapts them to seize their prey as with 
a lasso^ and then crush it in their coil, and then gorge 
it whole. Turn next to the vegetable department of 
creation, and as you search into the nature of herb and 
tree, you will find some species as poisonous and hurt- 
ful as others are nutricious and useful. And you will 
find the same fact to obtain when you extend your 
search into the mineral kingdom. These facts which 
we have thus grouped together as a whole, contain tha 
jpvand of the foUowing query, which natar«iVy gco^u% 
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out of them. Were they made so from the beginning ? 
Did they form a part of that creation which was pro- 
nounced " very good ?" Or hstve additions of voracious 
and carniverous animals, birds and fishes, and noxious 
reptiles, insects and plants, been added to creation since 
the close of the sixth day ? Or are we to suppose those 
species of birds, animals, fishes, reptiles and insects 
which prey upon other sentient objects, and which in- 
flict suflering and death upon man, were furnished 
with their respective instruments of defence and aggres- 
sion ; but had originally no disposition to use them to 
the injury or destruction of any animate or sentient ob- 
ject till after the introduction of moral evil into the 
world ? These questions seem to cover the whole ground. 
With more or less modification, for ought we can see to 
the contrary, one of them must be affirmed. Let us ex- 
amine them separately. 

That those animals alluded to, were included in 
the original work of creation, appears to us clear from 
the declaration of the inspired historian. He says, 
" Thus the heavens and the earth were finished, and all 
the host of them. And on the seventh day God ended 
his work which he had made." (Gen. ii, 1, 2.) The 
total want of the slightest intimation, in the inspired 
record, that additions have ever been made to the works 
of creation since that period, adds the testimony of si- 
lence to the same conclusion. This, then, is the answer 
we give to the first two questions. As to the third, we 
are inclined to affirm the assumption in the first part, 
that those creatures in question were made just as they 
are ; and as to the question were t\iey OT\gjvu«Ily dv^^o- 
sed to tcse their natural instrumenta to t\ie myMr^ oi o'^^t 
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creatures before man's moral defection, there may be 
room to doubt. For why may we not rationally assume 
that, while man, who stood at the head of the creation, 
suffered extremely in a mental, moral and physical 
sense, as the immediate effect of the first transgression, 
that all the inferior creatures suffered with him and on 
his account. His disobedient and presumptions act was 
the introduction of disorder into the moral world. And 
why is it not reasonable to suppose that corresponding 
disorder and confusion immediately ensued in the natu- 
ral world ? Why may it not be safely assumed that the 
world, from being a fit habitation for pure, innocent and 
happy beings, such as man was before his fall, immedi- 
ately after this event underwent that change which 
adapted it to be the fit abode oifaUen iei/ngs^ in a state 
of trial, not holy and happy as before, but as lapsed 
and wayward creatures ; towards whom God manifests 
His abhorrence of sin by visiting upon the race of offen- 
ders the effects of sin in their original ancestor ; while, 
at the same time. He haa given them the greatest dem- 
onstrations of His benignity and compassion in making 
the most ample provision for their pardon, holiness and 
eternal happiness. The world as it is, may be regarded 
as having every adaptation to man's lapsed state, under 
the provisional system of salvation, as a scene of moral 
discipline to man as a candidate for a blessed immor- 
tality. 

One remark more before we pass from this to the 
next period in the history we propose to trace. The 
Scriptural view of the Divine omniscience precludes the 
possibility that any thing within the wide range of things 

past^ present, future, or posBible ever was or ever co^<3l 
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be absent from the DiTine mind. <* All Uungs," as said 
an inspired apostle, ^aie naked and opened" betoie 
him ; all things in all their reUtions to each other, in- 
cluding the relations of order, or which, as we nse the 
term is the same thing, oi priority and suige^wnee^ 
from eternity to eternity, aieeTerp:esenttoHi8 infinite 
miderstanding. Hence, we cannot suppose He made 
the world without a full and dear foresight of all the 
contingencies which hmig over it, suspended upon 
man's volition as a moral agent If this be admitted— 
nor do we see how it can be called in question — ^this 
doctrine of Divine foresight is susceptible of two prac- 
tical applications. It may be applied to the natural 
world. This, including man, was made as they now 
are, bating whatever change may have passed upon 
both in consequence of the introduction of moral evil 
into the world ; that is, with an omniscient foresight of 
the sequel of man's conduct and the issue of his origi- 
nal probation. It may also be applied to that provision 
for his recovery of the fevor and image of Grod, disclo- 
sed in the Gk)spel economy. 

On the question as to the origin of death in the ani- 
mal kingdom, two theories have been adopted by way 
of explanation. Some have ascribed death in this world, 
taking the term in the largest sense, to the original of- 
fence of man. Others reject this hypothesis, and re- 
solve death in all inferior creatures, into a creational 
provision. As no third theory is supposable, our elec- 
tion lies between these two. Before we determine 
which is entitled to our suffrage, let us examine the 
ground of that theory which traces all the death in tho 
world to man's trial offence. 
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Its advocates base it upon the testimony, or the sup- 
posed testimony, of inspired writers. Their reliance for 
direct proof is upon Romans v, 12 and 1 Cor. xv, 21. 
Whether these passages teach this doctrine will appear 
on examination. Compare the first clause of Romans 
T, 12, with the second. In the first it is asserted that 
"by one man sin entered into the world, and death by 
sin." This declaration is both explained and limited 
by what immediately follows : " and so death passed 
upon all men^ for that all have sinned." The apostle 
guards his reader against misapprehending his mean- 
ing by showing that he embraced only the human race 
which sinned in their federal head, in the results of 
that act, viz, death. When he says "death passed 
upon all men, for that all have sinned," he excludes all 
animals from the effect as well as the cause. Having 
no participation in the cause, " sin," it is gratuitous to 
bring them under its consequence, " death." This must 
be admitted unless we make Adam the federal repre- 
sentative of irrational animals as well as man. But on 
the supposition we could not stop here : for Christ the 
second Adam stands in the same federal relation with 
the first Adam. K they share in the finits of the diso- 
bedience of the former, they will also share in the bene- 
fits of the obedience of the latter. On this hypothesis 
they come in for a share in the fruits of redemption 1 
This is not all. As they cannot share in the moral be- 
nefits of the atonement' inasmuch as they are not moral 
beings, and as its physical benefits are shared uncondi- 
tionally alike by good and bad men, it will secure irra- 
tional creattires the benefits of the resurrrection. This 

must involve their immortality. For why Bkoul^ ^Sclot 
3* 
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be raised to life to sink again nnder the empire of death t 
To such absurdities this hypothesis leads. 

We have anticipated 1 Cor. xv, 21. The apostle rung 
a parallel between Adam and Christ : " For since by 
inan [Adam] came death, by man [Christ] came also the 
resurrection of the dead.'' Literally expressed in the next 
verse : ^' For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 
all be made alive." The parallel holds — a sufficient 
proof that the application of these passages to the origin 
of death in the animal kingdom involves an unwarrant- 
ed exposition ; it cannot be maintained without absur- 
dity. 

Another passage which by construction is made to 
sustain the above hypothesis, is Bomans viii, 19-23. 
In this passage all depends upon the import of ^' crea- 
ture." We see no more reason for applying it to man* 
kind in Mark xvi, 15, than here — ^the same original 
word being used in both places. We see not why it 
should be rendered by the specific term " creature," in 
verses 19, 20 and 21, and by the generic term " crea- 
tion," in the 22. And where is the reason for render- 
ing the same phrase in the original " every creature" 
in Mark, and ^^ whole creation" in Bomans ? Besides, 
what connexion is there between ^' adoption," the sub- 
ject of discourse in the forgoing verses, and the state 
of the animal creation? The argument derived from 
this passage proves too much if it prove anything in 
support of the above hypothesis ; it is faulty by excess ; 
for it makes irrational animals partake of the '^ glorious 
liberty of the children of (Jod ;" (verse 21.) But all 
these difficulties, not to say absurdities, are escaped 
when we Bpply the passage to the Qt^ut^^ ^oA^^sA 
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limit the term '^ creature^'* to ratiorKjU creatures. It makes 
the apostle's reasoning consistent throughout. Hence, 
if the hypothesis that death in the animal kingdom is 
the result of man's original offence, is sustained by no 
other passages, it is utterly destitute of Scripture war- 
rant Its deduction from these passages meets with in- 
superable difficulties. 

Let us glance at some considerations which sustain 
the theory that death in animals is to be ascribed to a 
crecUional provision. 

To suppose them not liable to death except on the 
c6ntingency of man's sin, involves the certainty of fill- 
ing the world beyond endurance in a limited number of 
years ; unless the surplus increase should be removed 
to some other world I This result would embrace the 
inhabitants of the sea, birds, reptiles, and insects— all 
things subject to death. 

The creational provision of death in animals appears 
from the conformation, and the constitutional propensi- 
ty of all the camiverous species of animals, birds, fishes, 
insects and reptiles. Some, like the crockodile, devour 
their own species ; and others subsist at the expense of 
others. Did they form no part of the Mosaic creation ( 
Were they created as we see them as to formation, with- 
out their disposition to use their aggressive instruments 
till after sin entered the world } If so, there was not a 
correspondence between their formation and their pro- 
pensities till after the fall. Or were, they made as they 
are in antiaipation of the change in man's moral char- 
acter. To affirm this, is only saying that the Creator 
acted with an infinite foresight of future events — a po* 
sition which is rmdeniable. 
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That death was known to Adam and Eve in Paradise 
by actual example, is highly probable. If not by ob- 
servation in actual example, it must have been made 
known to them by revelation. It is spoken of as a 
thing well understood by them. Nor will it be denied 
that with examples of death before them, the threaten- 
ing would have come home to them if possible with 
greater force. And why would not indemnity against 
it, viewed as their exclusive privilege, increase the 
strength of the motive to obedience ? In this case, ex- 
oneration from death, on the cor.siderations named, was 
man's exclusive privilege. AH this harmonizes well 
with the supposition that, had not man brought death 
into the world by his own act, his posterity, with him- 
self, would have been removed, without dissolution, 
from this to another world. The command to " multi- 
ply and replenish the earth," was given before the first 
transgression, from which it is clear that, had man re- 
tained his primeval state, the race would have been in- 
definitely extended, as to numbers. 
• The fossile remains of several extinct species of ani- 
mals, which, according to the teachings of geology, 
must have lived before the historic period of the world 
commenced, furnish another consideration in favor of 
our hypothesis. Admit that this science is still in its 
infancy ; yet if any of its deductions are reliable, that 
the world was inhabited by several species of an- 
imals, not included in the Mosaic account of the 
creation, is a reliable deduction. On this principle, 
when the fullness of time came, through periods and 
processes to us alike unknown, the world was fitted 
to become the habitation of man. 15a ^^a ^ ^T^»r 
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tnre every" way superior to all terrestrial existenceB 
previously created. They were destined to terminate 
their being here. But by how much mati was gifted 
with a higher nature, by so much was his a higher des- 
tiny. Death, by violence, or by natural decay, was 
their allotment at the expiration of a limited term. 
From this abhorrent event, it was fitting that man 
should be exonerated on certain conditions. And this 
distinguished boon was his till it was forfeited by his 
own rash and guilty act — ^by over-passing his Maker's 
prohibition. 

That there is a sense in which the inferior animals^- 
allowing they were not subjected to death by his offence 
— ^were affected, by it, will not be denied. That the 
earth was smitten with sterility on man's account, is 
matter of record. The luxuriance seen in its hitherto 
spontaneous productions, was greatly abridged. Many 
animals would be doomed, as a consequence, to a m9re 
fortuitous and scanty subsistence. Others have become 
the servants, the drudges, the unrewarded slaves of 
cruel man, while some are condemned to toil out their 
lives in order to minister to his pleasures, or to gratify 
his passions. But let it be remembered that all animals 
are mere instruments^ not agents, ordained for the ser- 
vice of man, while he is the accountable agent, who 
must answer for his abuse of them as of all other bles- 
sings conferreii upon him by his Creator. 

On this dark and difficult question, the apostle Peter 
may have shed some light when he says, (2 Epistle, ii, 
12,) of brutes, with whom he compares false teachers, 
that " they were made to be taken and destroyed." But 
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whether this extends back to the original design of the 
Creator in creating certain ferocioos animals, is more 
than we shall attempt to decide. That this passage 
makes aothing for the connection between death in ani- 
mals and man's offence, is at least, abundantly clear. 

On questions connected with the original and fallen 
state of man, there are extremes on both sides, which 
are to be carefully avoided. We should not unduly ex- 
alt the state of the natural world before man's defection 
—as if there is no comparison between the world as it 
waSj and the world as it is. The cardinal doctrine of 
man's inherent depravity rests mainly upon other and 
better grounds. Man has doubtless suffered more in a 
moral than in a natural point of view on account of the 
introduction of moral evil into the world. That moral 
evil is the parent of natural evil must not be denied. 
Still, it is possible to magnify the real natural evils 
which actually do exist beyond all due proportions, and 
to swell their number till the list can be made out 
only in imagination. That the world is, in some sense, 
under a curse, need not be denied. But that the divine 
blessing has been quite withdrawm from it, it were 
alike ungrateful and blasphemous to assert. 

The conclusion to which we are brought is this : that 
the world was made on a vast plan — a plan laid deep 
in divine wisdom and foresight — that the moral con- 
duct and consequent change in the character of man 
was anticipated and provided for in the nature of the 
different animal, vegetable, and mineral productions in 
the natural world, and especially in the economy of re- 
demption by our Lord Jesus Christ The world as it is. 
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ifi well adapted to man as Ae is, and for the time allot- 
ted for his sojourn in it ; and it is well adapted to facili- 
tate his attainment of that moral fitness which is in- 
dispensable to his triumphant entrance upon an impro- 
ved, more exalted, and more fitting abode hereafter. 



PERIOD til. 



THE PBOMISE OF CHBIST ; OB THE INTRODUCTION OF THE 
MEDIATORIAL SYSTEM, INDICATED BY TYPICAL SACRIFICE 
BY WHICH THE SACRIFICE OF THE GREAT ANTETYPB WAS 
PREFIGURED. 



If THERE ever was a time when a dark, starless n'ght 
settled down upon the guilty parents of mankind, it must 
have been during the period which intervened between 
iheir sin and the promise of the great Restorer. The 
delusive charm of temptation was now broken; the 
empty dream of exalting themselves to the rank of 
angels was now exchanged for the waking and awful 
reality of their own guilt and degradation. They now 
knew whose word was most reliable, God's, who warn- 
ed them that " in the day they ate of that interdicted 
tree, they should surely die ;" or his word, who avered 
they " should not surely die." The pangs of spiritual 
death were already agonizing their souls, and they felt 
the awful forebodings of death eternal, when God 
should appear to execute his threatening against them. 
This apprehension induced them to fly from his ap- 
pro&cbj and make the vain attempt to \>id^ \k^m^^^ 
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among the trees of the garden. Nor were their jnst 
and fearful apprehensions relieved until God pronoun- 
ced upon the serpent the enigmatical curse that " the 
seed of the woman should bruise his head." Now the 
first ray of hope broke in upon them and illumined the 
thick darkness which curtained them round on every side. 
They saw the serpent was only the instrument of a ma- 
lignant foe, between whom and themselves an earnest 
conflict must be maintained; that he had wounded 
them in the first encounter, but that in the end, when 
the Eestorer should come, he should crush the ser- 
pent's head. How this balm of promise must have 
soothed the wounded and bleeding heart of Eve 1 Till 
now, guilt and despair may have denied her the relief 
of tears. But those of remorse, repentance and hope 
are now in profusion mingled together. God appears 
in his benignant character of mercy, as well as in that 
of justice and truth. It is true, they can never more 
approach him, as once they could, in all the confidence 
of innocence ; but through the merit of the promised 
One, who shall one day appear to retrieve their woes, 
and bear away their guilt and that of their race, they 
can approach in the humble confidence of earnest hope. 
It is easy to see that the mediatorial system was 
the only ground on which they could predicate their 
hope of recovering their Maker's forfeited favor. It 
was the only economy adapted to the exigencies of 
their desperate condition. And though the above prom- 
ise, half-concealed in being pronounced as a commina- 
tion upon the serpent, was the first intimation of grace, 
we are not to suppose something more full and specific 
was not bIbo communicated. Fi-om tho fii^l \iO\a ^^ 
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his existence, man was the object of revelations from 
God. Whatever he knew of God's requirements and 
prohibitions, must have been revealed to him. All his 
knowledge must have been derived originally either 
from intuition or from revelation. But intuition must 
have been to him but a limited source of information, 
even in his primeval state. And in his lapsed state, 
revelation must have been his only source of informa- 
tion, as to the divine purposes towaixis him, and the 
divine rec^uirements at his hand, in order to receive 
the accomplishment of those purposes. These conside- 
rations leave us without the shadow of a doubt that 
the institution of sacrifice was originally a matter of di- 
vine revelation, and was introduced at a period coeta- 
neous with the first promise of Christ. The work of 
mediation by Christ, in a sense, was now commenced; 
and faith in his sacrificial death as an atonement for 
sin, including repentance and obedience, became the 
condition of salvation to mankind. And why may 
we not hold the declaration (Eev. xiii, 8) respecting 
the " Lamb slain from the foundation of the world," 
as having immediate reference to this early promise 
of Christ ? In the divine purpose, he was now virtu- 
ally slain, the atonement was now virtually made; and 
its effect dates back to that period before offspring 
was given the ancestors of the race. Thus, almost lit- 
erally was this period at the foundation of the world. 
While the records of those early times, through which 
we are tracing the moral history of man, sketch only 
the more prominent events, as the first rays of the 
rising sun gild only the mountain tops ; yet the pencil- 
juo^ of the moral portrait are always \\iO%^ oi «i.m«&W% 
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hand. Passing over a space of a centnry and a quarter 
from the birth of the first two sons of Adam and Eve, 
we are introduced to the mode of worship which tlien 
obtained, perhaps on some great festival day. By com- 
mon consent, the phrase " in process of time," is better 
rendered, at the end of the days. Was it at the end of 
a weekly measm'e of time, and were the oflFerings of the 
brothers the customary oblations of the Sabbath; or 
was it at the annual festival commemoration of the 
creation ? Such inquiries are vain ; since the inspired 
record is silent. But we are not left in doubt as to the 
nature of the offerings presented. That of Cain was a 
mere thank-offering, while Abel's was a sin-offering. 
" To him and his offering God had respect." That is, 
he showed his acceptance by sending Jire from heaven 
which kindled upon the altar and consumed the sacri- 
fice. Cain waited in vain for this token of divine ap- 
proval. The sequel need not be rehearsed. What a 
fearful comment it is upon the moral degeneracy of the 
first generation of fallen man 1 But the dark shades of 
the picture are somewhat relieved by contemplating the 
amiable character of Abel. The apostle commends his 
faith in the atonement, of which his sin-offering was 
an expressive type. By this proof of his faith, "he 
being dead, yet speaketh." 

Brief as is the account, it teaches us several impor- 
tant lessons. We learn from it that the sacrificial sys- 
tem was now in successful operation, and that the 
custom of presenting sin-offerings, by which atonement 
for sin was typically made, was well established. Be- 
cause this instance is mentioned, not as an event of great 
noveltj, or as a rare occurrence, but as one oiAy oi ^ 
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thooBand instances which might be given. Allusion to 
this sacrifice seems to be incidental to the chief design 
of the writer, which seems to have been to make ns 
acquainted with the issue, as much at least, as with the 
steps which led to it. The death* of Abel was the first 
example of mortality in the family of man. And why 
was it not that of a martyr ? What a harvest of sorrow 
to the parents I the mournful fruit of the first transgres- 
sion. But as sad as was the scene to all the circle, for 
at that early period the limited community of mankind 
may be supposed to have retained still the organization 
of a single family ; this consolation was supplied, that 
though iratricide caused the first breach, it was that of 
a holy man. Mournful consolation, but there was no 
other. 
. But death must have occurred among the domestic 
animals previous to this time, since the first attire used 
by our primeval parents was made of " skins.'' (Gten. 
iii, 21.) And as animal food was not allowed to man 
till after the deluge, there is strong probability in the 
conjecture that these '^ skins" were taken from beasts 
offered in sacrifice. Allowing that mere probability is 
all the hypothesis has to rest upon, there is something 
gratefril in the conclusion that the first instance of death 
in the world, introduced by sin, was connected with a 
typical expiation of sin. Consulting the feelings of our 
hearts merely, we would not have it otherwise. This 
period closes with the moral examples in perfect con- 
trast with each other — ^that of a morally pure and holy 
man; and that of a man most depraved — a walking 
monument of divine wrath. 



PERIOD IV. 



THB PBEDOMINAin* OOBBXJFnOK AND YIOLENCB WHICH 

LED TO THB DELUOB. 



As our object is truth and not fiction — thoogh the 
former is said to be more strange than the latter — it 
becomes us not to shrink from it when it presents itself, 
however forbidding and repulsive may chance to be its 
prominent features. It must be embraced when and 
wheresoever met with, for its own sake. And moral 
truths infinitely surpass all others in importance. 

In closing the last period we saw Adam and Eve 
bereft of both their sons at a stroke. One fell by the 
hand of the other ; and the murderer, covered with in- 
fitmy doomed to wander an outcast and a vagabond in 
the earth ; choosing to linger out his weary life in exile 
rather than in the midst of the society of those who 
shunned him as a monster, whose presence was horrible, 
whose touch was a wound, and whose breath was con- 
tagion. Would that integrity and fidelity to truth had 
permitted the inspired moral limner to cast a ligbt;^ 
abode apoa the next portrait. But truth reqrured Ymxi 
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to be faithful to the original. Hence he passes hastily 
over the next example of homicide, giving us simply 
Lamech's confession : " I have slain a man to my 
wounding and a young to my hurt." It is probable 
in this infant state of society criminal jurisprudence was 
not reduced to a system, and that God was expected to 
avenge the wrong upon the murderer. This apprehen- 
sion extorted from Lamech the subjoined declaration : 
"If Cain shall be avenged seven-fold, truly Lamech 
seventy and seven-fold." (Gen. iv, 23, 24r.) 

Though it is recorded of Adam that " he begat sons 
and daughters," the birth of Seth only is expressly men- 
tioned, whom his mother regarded as a gift from " God," 
" appointing her another seed instead of Abel whom 
Cain slew." The rapid sketch of those early times 
which has come down to us leaves large chasms to be 
filled up by rational inference, and many facts to be 
supplied by sober hypothesis. From these resources 
we may derive the conclusion that in all probability 
daughters were bom to Adam and Eve before the birth 
of Seth. 

But we are far more interested to know what was the 
moral aspect of society as generations succeeded each 
other, than we are to mark the precise stages of pro- 
gi'ession by which the ante-diluvian world was popu- 
lated. This information is supplied in the inspired nar- 
rative. This is done it is true, in a few mere hints ; but 
these may serve as land-marks to guide our inquiries as 
we travel over this ante-diluvian desert of nearly seven- 
teen centuries. Let us carefully mark each one of these, 
4W beacons pointing out our way. In «»ocvfe\-^^ ^Wcl ^V 
neither exclusively pioua nor mci\Lfe^^ Taowil ^' 
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tinctiona must have obtained. That this was true during 

* 

this dark and disastrous period, is cleariy indicated. 
This distinction would be narrow at first. It would 
show itself only in some personal acts of pietj or some 
overt acts of wickedness, or in some empty, formal act 
of devotion when the vital principle was wanting ; as 
in the oflFerings of the two brothers — ^the first instance 
of the kind on record. The exile of Cain must have 
contributed greatly to render this moral distinction 
more broad and legible. This is confirmed by the fact 
that Lamech, already alluded to, oi the fifth generation 
fix)m Cain, committed a crime of the same atrocity. 
The result would naturally be that the bold and deci- 
dedly pious, and the fearless and irreclaimably wicked, 
would repel each other; and others over whom the 
examples of both classes had inflnence, and who sympa- 
thized with the principles and practices of each respect- 
ively, would array themselves on opposite sides of all 
moral and religious questions, making the distinction 
more and more broad, till separate and distinct commu- 
nities would be formed. This, it seems, was the fact 
about the time of the birth of Seth. For it is said, 
"then began man to call upon the name of the Lord." 
(Gen. iv, 26.) The marginal reading of this passage, 
"Then began men to call themselves by the name of 
the Lord," meets with general favor among commenta- 
tors. Taken in this sense, it clearly indicates the desig- 
nation by which the community of ti e godly, in 
distinction from others, wished to be known. Com- 
pared with chapter vi, 2, when the " sons of God" and 
"the daughters otmen^^&re spoken of by way ot mwkfed. 
diBtmction, tb&re ia good reu&ojx to believe that cKildreu 
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of Ood^ and children of men designated the two grand 
moral divisions in society during the ante-diluvian 
period; designations both significant and comprehen- 
sive. 

These communities must have been antagonistic to 
each other — separated by a distinction as broad as that 
between " him that serveth God, and him that serveth 
him not." But we are not to suppose that the antagon- 
ism which existed between the two communities, was 
that which subsists between idolaters and the worship- 
ers of the true God ; for the probability is, that idolatry 
had its introduction at a later period by some twelve or 
fifteen hundred years : a question which will receive 
due attention in its proper place. The sin of the ante- 
diluvians was not devotion to 9. false religion, after the 
example of heathen nations in subsequent times, and 
like the Israelites previous to the Babylonian captivity. 
It consisted rather, we may presume, in dhjuring all 
religion. It may have commenced with Cain, who, aft»r 
the rejection of his thank-ofibring, and his rage and 
cruelty towards his brother when he saw the acceptance 
of his sin-ofiering, attested by the fire from heaven 
kindling upon the alter and consuming the oblation, 
would not soon if ever bring another offering " from the 
fruit of the ground." And there is no proof of his re- 
pentance ; he only makes complaint at the severity of 
his punishment, but utters no confession of his guilt, or 
petition for pardon. He brought no sin-offering to 
make atonement for his transgression. As progress in 
sin is always downward and accelerated, there is high 
probability that his advance waa from. \iie Qiom^«jw.t\vft 
to the superlatiyey till his moral xeixio^^ fcoxa^^^a^Sk 
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and manners of the " sons of God" became greater than 
was the distance of the place of his exile from the garden 
of Eden. His descendants, doubtless, imbibed his spirit 
and copied his example; this we have seen was literally 
the case with Lamech of the fifth generation. From 
infidelity the gradation was natural and easy, if not 
necessary, to atheism, Rejecting divine authority in 
moral conduct, the impunity with which they escaped 
summary punishment, the influence of the Spirit be- 
coming weaker and weaker through resistance, might 
lead them to dovht first, God's moral government in the 
world, then His natural government of the universe, and 
then to deny both ; from this point, how soon would 
the existence of the invisible world, an after life, and the 
soul's immortality, receive the same sentence and be 
pronounced fiibles. Hence here would be a race of the 
veriest materialists — ^limited in their hopes and prospects 
to this world ; prepared to break through all moral and 
social restraints to secure its possession and to indulge 
in its sensual enjoyments. 

The longer we gaze upon the portrait before us, the 
more prominent become its moral features, and the . 
deeper are its shades of character. We have some 
relief, however, in the consideration that the community 
ol the " sons of God" formed a strong counterbalance to 
that of the " sons of men." But of this consolation we 
are about to be robbed. For the next notation left us 
by the only authentic historiographer of those early 
times, contains a fearful indication that the intervening 
space between these two communities is constantly nar- 
rowing to a point. The great moral and marked d\&\>mer 
^ns which had hitberto obtained between tiietii<^ ox^ 

4 



&8t becoTDing obliterated. They hare already become 
almost entirely Domiual ; and the fact stated implieathal 
even such a distinction in man is about to be discarded. 
A conjngal alliance was formed between the yoimg 
men of the religions commnnity, and the yonng wiunen 
of the profane. (8ee Gen. yi, 1, 2.) The manner in 
which this is noted, famishes abundant proof that it 
was contrary to previous usage — a rash and gross vio- 
lation of established custom. It was the &tal signal for 
the removal of the last barrier to the swelling tide of 
general corruption : A tide which rose still higher and 
spread with accumulated violence till earth's entire 
population, with almost a solitary exception, was over- 
whelmed by its deadly waters. Look at the issue of 
this unhallowed and unpropitious union. It resulted in 
the birth of a race of " giofiU'—mightj men, who were 
of old men of renown." (Gen. vi, 4.) It is not a little 
remarkable that immediately after the statement, that, 
breaking over this last barrier in the relinquishment of 
this cherished distinction between the communities of 
the pi(m8 and the jprofane which had obtained for a 
thousand years or more, when the sons of the former 
took them wives of the '' daughters" of the latter, ^^ of 
all which they chose ;" that the a^wful threatening breaks 
upon us from the incensed Judge of all the earth : 
^' And God said, my Spirit shall not always strive with 
man — ^yet his days shall be a hundred and twenty 
years." (Gen. vi, 3.) Tliis threatening is the centre of a 
circle of truths which cluster round it. It most clearly 
recognizes the vital doctrine of the Bible that all the 
good in xnaa is the fruit of the Q.o\y ^i^iviiV ThaX haa - 
jiepeataacej pardon, Mth^1iolm!aii)«a4iaiNatitfy& 
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upon itB influence. That we must cheriBh that influ- 
ence and cordially yield to it, if we would have it 
become the renewing agent to our moral natures. That 
reeistance after tibe example of these ante-diluvians, 
ei^KMiee as tojtidicial Hindneis. But ^^ God is slow to 
anger, and of great mercy ; not willing that any should 
perish, but that all should come to repentance and 
live." This is seen in granting this corrupt generation 
a respite of a hundred and twenty years, during which 
they were urged to repentance by the preaching of 
Noah, who preached both by word and example. 

Before we proceed further let us pause and contem- 
plate the dark moral picture which the world presented 
as drawn by inspiration's unerring hand. It contains 
the justification of those extreme measures contemplated 
in the threatening which divine justice pronounced 
against the race. ^^ God saw that the wickedness of 
man was great in the earth, and that every imagination 
of the thoughts of his heart was only evil continually. 
And it repented the Lord that he had made man on 
the earth, and it grieved him at his heart." ^^The 
earth also was comipt before God ; and the earth was 
filled with violence." "And the Lord said, I will 
destroy man whom I have created from the face of the 
earth ; both man and beast, and creeping thing, and 
fowls of the air ; for it repenteth me that I have made 
them." " But Noah found grace in the eyes of the 
Lord." (Gen. vi, 6-8, 11.) 

That must have been a most comipt generation in 
which but one righteous naan was found I As that 
eormption must have been incorrigible wlieu tK^ c^yoQip* 
mmjodgmmts ofOodwuld not reclaim ^em^tofg^^ibM 
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with the milder appliances of his Spirit and word! 
And that judgment must have been most marked and ex- 
emplary which swept off an entire generation 1 May we 
not also add, that the respite of a hundred and twenty- 
years was a space long enough for all to come to re- 
pentance who were not past reclamation ? 

There is something sublime as well as terrible in the 
terms employed to describe the moral character of the 
race at this period. The terms " wickedness, imagina- 
tion, corrupt, filled with violence," are generic^ compre- 
hending under them specifications and forms of iniquity, 
modified and compounded in ways which our imagina- 
tion alone can i)oint. Not a specific crime is charged 
upon them, and yet every shade and form of sin in the 
catalogue of crimes is comprehended in the allegations 
against them. The details are left out, while the whole 
generation is implicated in the aggregate. 

Before we pass to contemplate the catastrophe which 
overtook the generation found alive when the respite 
terminated, let ns review the moral desert over which 
we have traveled. As barren and waste as it is, a ver- 
dant oasis now and then appears. The more dreary 
and sterile the general aspect, the more delightful and 
refreshing the green spots through which the traveler's 
path may chance to lead. So it was amidst the grow- 
ing corruptions which multiplied with the increase of 
earth's population from the sacrifice of Abel till Noah 
entered the ark. As to the number of the pious during 
this term of 1650 years, or the proportion they held 
to the wicked, especially during the early part of this 
period^ we have no means of aacertammg. How the 
esaJe at last preponderated in fevox o5 corruptwa %sA 
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violence we have the amplest information and the most 
demonstrable evidence. It is grateful to hope that 
Adam to whom the promise was first made, cordially 
embraced it, and was numbered with the redeemed ; 
and most divines adopt this conclusion as highly proba- 
ble. But of him it is said with solemn emphasis in the 
genealogical table recited by Moses in the fifth chapter 
of Genesis, that he " lived a hundred and thirty years 
and begat a son in his own likeness, after his image ;" 
he lived eight hundred years after the biiih of Seth ; 
" And all the days Adam lived were nine hundred thirty 
years : and he died." Such is the sum of all that 
remains on record of all in a direct line from Adam to 
Enoch ; of each it is said he was bom, lived so long, 
and died — a laconic but expressive inscription for the 
epitaph, even of an ante-diluvian, whose sojourn was 
protracted in some instances through nearly ten centor 
ries. But when we come to Enoch, the language is 
changed. He was bom in the year six hundred and 
twenty-two of Adam's life, and was cotemporary with 
him some three hundred years. This gave him an 
opportunity to learn from the lips of the " first of men** 
all the important facts connected with the creation, 
paradise, the fall, and the promise of Christ. This in- 
formation was not lost upon him, as appears from his 
peerless character. It is all uttered in one short line — 
but such a character has been given to no other man : 
" And Enoch walked with God and he was not ; for 
God took him." It cannot be paraphrased without 
maring its beauty, and impairing its force. Let it 
stand naked and alone. " Thus shall it be done to the 
man whom God deligbta to honor;" to t\iQ "nxaii ^\i'Ci 
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delights to honor his God. For like Noah he was a 
preacher of righteonsness ; or in the language of Jnde 
he prophesied or warned the " ungodly among * that 
generation,' of all their ungodly deeds which they had 
ungodly committed, and of all their hard speeches 
* which ungodly sinners had spoken against God." He 
portrayed before them the coming judgment in all its 
horrors and in all its glories. And when the period of 
his mission was complete, God exonerated him from 
the debt of human nature, and took him at once to 
himself. And may we not conclude with safety that 
one design of God in his translation was to admonish 
the unbelievers and scoffers of those degenerate times of 
the certainty of the invisible world, as well as to reward 
his servant for his fidelity and his purity ? Eefreshed 
and comforted by contemplating the character and 
reward of this pre-eminent ante-diluvian servant of 
God, let us return to the thronging myriads of that 
corrupt generation, whose last yeai's of respite from the 
impending storm are about to expire. 

The faithful preacher of righteousnes continued 
to lift up his voice amidst the jeers and taunts of the 
scoflSng multitude. While he preached to the unbeliev- 
ing throng, the construction of the ark advanced slowly 
forwards towards its completion — a monument of Noah's 
faith — a demonstration of his confidence in the near 
approach of those judgments from which he had warn- 
ed and besought that perverse generation to make their 
escape by speedy and earnest repentance. Why did 
not those wicked men of equal violence and cor- 
ruption interpose resistance to the prosecution of his 
work in building the arkl Waa \t \>eGa\ia^ \)ci«3 ^«s«k 



too besotted, and sunk too low in gross skepticism and 
blank indifference, to lift the hand of persecation ? Or 
was it because their rage and Tiolence were held i;i 
check hy Omnipotence till His servant had executed the 
divine command, and completed the floating edifice 
which was to house him and his family, and those living * 
creatores which GK>d designed should there find a ref- 
uge from the gathering storm ? One thing, at least, is 
plain : ^' There is no counsel nor device against the Most 
High." That power which protected Noah while in the 
ark, permitted no harm to befall him while employed 
in building it. But now that the work is done, the last 
warning given, the last threatening iterated in the ears 
of the stupid, fated throng — ^the scene is changed. Led 
by God's own hand, the living creatures, by twos and 
aevens, according to instruction, are received into the 
ark, with Noah and his family, and ''God shuts them 
in." Do the gazing, devoted multitude raise the clamor 
of their mocking taunts and jeers still higher than be- 
fore ; or are they seized with an awful, silent suspense, 
a mental Iparalysis, the precursor of that black despair, 
that grapple with each other and with death, of whose 
commencement the swellino: seas and the sinkino^ 
islands are soon to be the solemn signal. The vengeful 
hour has at length arrived. For forty days, all the 
heavens above are one mighty cataract ; " all the foun- 
tains of the great deep are broken up, and the windows 
of heaven are opened." The waters from below rise to 
meet the waters from above. "All faces gather pale- 
ness." The aged and infirm are left to perish where 
thay stand. Consternation holds its universal reign. 
Conventional lawB now yield to those wbicVi at^\t\&\AXk!^\r 
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ive— that of mere brute force. The law of self-preser- 
vation triumphs over every dictate of friendship, affec- 
tion, or respect. The mother casts away the infant from 
her bosom. The husband forgets the wife of his youth. 
Paternal affection and filial reverence are obliterated 
from the heart, now paralyzed with dread, or petrified 
with horror, in the same fatal moment. One wide grave 
of waters yawns to receive an entire generation. Many 
have already sunk to rise no more. With others — the 
stronger among the thickening crowds who have suc- 
ceeded in gaining, and, till now, retaining the possession 
of the highest eminences and mountain tops- — ^the des- 
perate struggle is but just begun. In exact proportion 
as the waters rise, the area on which they stand is di- 
minished. The desperate throng pursued by the angry 
flood, every moment becomes more compressed and 
dense. Pursued and urged still further on by the angry 
wave, those of the outer circle press harder still on those 
who form the central mass. Some are met with over- 
powering resistance, and at once precipitated into the 
desolate watery waste behind them, thus hastening the 
period of their mortal conflict. Of the living, contend- 
ing, writhing, desperate mass, some are crushed and 
trodden into the waters beneath them, and sink under 
the feet of their fellows, who stand upon them as pedes- 
tals, gaining, for the moment, an elevation which indul- 
ges a little longer, man's native love of life. The pic- 
ture will not be over-wrought when you conceive the 
beasts of the field, impelled by blind, instinctive force, 
to be prominent actors in the last scene of the ante-di- 
luvian earth. They, too, have retreated to the moun- 
tain tops from their frequented \\xrkmg '5\«ie.«B» m \)5v^ 
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plains below ; hnnted and chased by the pursuing wa> 
ters. Why must we not suppose that, irritated and ex- 
aspirated by hunger, rage, and unavoidable contact with 
shunned and hated man, from whose presence they 
were wont to fly, their ferocity, like the pent up sea, 
breaks over its wonted bounds. What can be the result 
but the confused and deadly array of their brutal force 
against the physical force of man — thus aggravating 
in untold measures, the horrors of the submerged 
earth's closing scene. But description must forever fall 
below the dread reality. Task your imagination to its 
utmost ; bid it lend its deepest colors to the picture, and 
still reality leaves you far behind. Dismiss your imagi- 
nation ; let your inventive powers be held at bay ; bring 
your sober judgment into vigorous exercise upon the 
facts as they really must have transpired. Consider 
that titese hills and tlvese mountains, hid their summits 
in the boEom of that shoreless ocean. Thence turn 
your eyes to man, and remember that his fellows of a 
former generation were among the victims of this world- 
wide catastrophe. Then lift up your thoughts in holy 
and devout homage and reverence to God, while you 
realize that he '^ repented that he had made man," and 
in wrath swept away a whole generation, plunging them 
together into one common grave of waters. And while 
you tremble at his frown, remember his faithfulness to 
his servant Noah ; let his token in the clouds, as the 
seal of his covenant, inspire your heart with confidence 
that he will not again destroy the earth with a flood of 
waters. 

But how is the impression deepened as to the magca- 
tnd© of tiie Judgment inActed on that incorrig)L\>\^ ^u- 
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eration, when it is remembered that, according to the 
estimate of some writers who have devoted attention to 
the subject^ that the aggregate population of the earth 
was at that time, some eighty times as great as at pres- 
ent. Allowing the inhabitants of the world at this time 
to be eight hundred millions, on the above estimate, 
sixty four thousand millions must have been swept 
away by the flood ! Without stopping to inquire as to 
* the correctness of this estimate, that the great longevity 
of the ante-diluvian period, when the father lived to see 
his children to the sixth and seventh generation, must 
have contributed greatly to swell the population of the 
world, cannot be doubted. And when we take into ac- 
count the number of centuries between the creation and 
the deluge — a period nearly as long (less only two 
centuries) — as that from the commencement of the 
Christian era to the present time ; and also that the gen- 
erations which had their existence in that fresh period 
of the world's history, if not entirely free from the ten 
thousand maladies which now prey upon man, and so 
fearfully abridge the term of human life ; we can hard- 
ly set bounds to the ratio at which the race multiplied 
in those times. Considering too, that men for the space 
of nearly a thousand years, lived to consummate their 
plans of ambition, fraud and oppression, and had the 
same term for their execution, what a harvest of " vio- 
lence" must have been reaped from such a protracted 
seed time. No wonder that the language should be ut- 
tered, used by the inspired historian, and which he puts 
into the mouth of God, " That it repented him that he 
bad made man, and it grieved him at his heart," and 
^Hbattbe earth was filled witii VioVene^?"^ 1\i\^^^ 
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the ground of the determination to destroy the world 
with a flood, the execution of which we have contem- 
plated. The earth still bears marks which demonstrably 
attest this great moral catastrophe. So that, aside from 
the inspired record, the geological structure of the crust 
of the globe, and the tradition of all ancient nations, 
which has floated down the stream of time to the pres- 
ent day, respecting a deluge, unite their testimony in 
support of this marked event in man's moral history. 
This brings us to that second instance in which tho 
world was peopled, if not from one pair, at least from 
one family. But this marks the date of another period 
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DISTINOTnSHED FOR THE INTRODUCnOlf OF IDOLATKT JLKD 

HEATHEN MTTHOLOGT. 



As Adam stood at the head of the ante-diluyian world, 
SO does Noah, of the post-diluvian. He is the great an- 
cestor of the race, in the second peopling of the earth. 
His relation to all subsequent generations is ancestral, 
though not federalj like that of Adam. Snt in a moral 
point of view, his conduct, as he leayes the ark, after 
having been housed in it a year and ten days, is truly 
amiable and exemplary. He no sooner opens the doors 
of that floating edifice, giving free egress to the living 
creatures which had with himself and his family, esca- 
ped the destruction which had swept away each individ- 
ual of every species of animals not amphibious, than we 
see him commemorate the event by erecting an altar 
and offering sacrifice to Gtod. How grateful, once more 
to stand upon the dry land I How mournfully solemn 
and impressive must have been his reflections on the 
fate of those who a year before stood vrith him on the 
same earth, when the rain began to descend! Never 
was there a more grateful and devout. -T^oxdorg^t^or 
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circle of worshipers; for doubfless his whole family 
joined with him, though his own work as priest alone 
is mentioned ; and never was an oflfering more cordial- 
ly accepted. For "the Lord smelled a sweet savor; 
and the Lord said in his heart, I will not again curse 
the ground any more for man's sake ; for the imagina- 
tion of man's heart is evil from his youth : neither will I 
again smite any more every living thing, as I have 
done. While the earth remaineth, seed-time and har- 
vest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and 
day and night, shall not cease." (Gen. viii, 21, 22.) 

A new state of things now succeeds. God blessed 
Noah and his sons, and said to them, ''Be fruitful, and 
multiply and replenish the earth." They are also prom- 
ised that their /<?ar and their dread shall be upon every 
beast of the earth, every fowl of the air, and upon every 
fish of the sea ; " and into your hands," says God, " are 
they ddiveredJ^ Till now there is no evidence that an- 
imal food was permitted to man. The divine permis- 
sion now given runs thus : " Every moving thing that 
liveth, shall be meat for you ; even as the green herb 
haye I given you all things." Blood, however, with 
the flesh, is prohibited ; because the blood is the life of 
the creature. To this, that universal precept which was 
designed to obtain as wide as the family of man, and 
to continue as long as the generations of men shall so- 
journ on earth, was now added : " Whoso sheddeth 
man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed : for in the 
image of God made he man." (Gen. ix, 6.) God also 
established his covenant between himself and man with 
every living creature, " that all flesh shall not be cut off 
any more by the watero of a flood ;" and he ^l \i\& Wn 
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in the cloud for a token of this covenant, for perpetual 
generations ; " And I will look upon it, said God, that 
I may remember the everlasting covenant between God 
and every living creature of all flesh that is upon the 
earth." 

Hitherto the moral aspect of man since the fall, has 
been that of the patriarchal faith on one hand, and of 
materialism^ of the darkest shade, on the other. But 
the scene now changes. From one extreme, the mass 
are seen to pass over to the other. For the sacred his- 
torian only pauses long enough to give us a clue to the 
diflerent countries peopled by the descendants of Noah, 
before he hastens to inform us of the device which was 
invented by the men of the age to perpetuate their name 
on earth, by establishing a mighty empire in the great 
valley of the Euphrates. They migrate from the east to 
the fertile plains of Shinar on the TigriSj which were at 
once both fruitful and spacious. The champion of his 
race in that age was Nimrod, whose prowess became 
proverbial in after times as " the mighty hunter before 
the Lord." He was the great grand-son of Noah, in 
the line of Ham's posterity ; and was the first to sub- 
vert the patriarchal form of civil government, introdu- 
cing in its stead the imperial form, by laying the foun- 
dation of the first and mightiest of empires. Up to this 
time, the families of Noah seem to have retained their 
vernacular tongue, forming one great community, in 
which there was unity of language, and concert in 
action in every thing they undertook. This suggested 
the proud and ambitious scheme of erecting a lofty tow- 
er whose summit should pierce the skies, forming the 
rallying point from the remotest patta oi Nii^ "^\^\sl. 
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This enterprise was prosecuted with great alacrity. It 
is now the date of the completion of the first century 
after the deluge, according to the received chronology. 
And whether God had commanded them to send out 
colonies, as Josephus declares, or whether it was, as he 
also conjectures, an act of defiance against God in fear 
of another flood, by rearing a tower whose top should 
surmount the highest billows ; which, by the way, is 
not probable from two considerations : first, they had 
the token of the covenant in the cloud, that God would 
not again drown the earth ; secondly, were this their 
object they would have located their tower on some el- 
evation, and not in the plain ; — or whether it was their 
design to make this tower serve some purpose of idola- 
try ; it was a measure which God could not approve. 
The result was directly the contrary to what they inten- 
ded. How easy was it for God to confound their lan- 
guage so as perfectly to defeat their enterprise. Wheth- 
er this consisted in a miraculous effect upon their hear- 
ing^ or upon their uttercmcey the result in either case 
was the same. And whether the rash and offensive 
measure had the concurrence of all the descendants of 
Shem and Japheth as well as of the children of Ham, 
led on by Nimrod the son of Gush, as some suppose, or 
not ; the event marked a new era in the history of the 
world. A dispersion towards the four quarters of the 
globe was the immediate result. And the various lan- 
guages of the nations of the earth are an imperishable 
monument of the truth of the inspired history, rising 
higher and more permanent, than the intended tower, 
of whose erection the confusion of languages was made 
tlie signal defeat. 
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We are brought to an important epoch in the moral 
history of man. To Nimrod, the introduction of Sabi- 
anism, or the worship of the heavenly bodies, the sun, 
moon and stars, is attributed. This was probably one 
of the earliest forms of idolatry ever practiced among 
men. This, with Magianism, which consists in the 
worship of the sun, not only spread over Arabia, some 
parts of India, Persia and China, but even to Mexico, 
but still obtains to considerable extent in Asia. 

It will be proper here to glance at a few feels which 
naturally anticipate the spread of idolatry, and the in- 
troduction of mythology, which obtained so much prom- 
inence in the most refined and enlightened nations in 
subsequent ages : a system of error and superstition 
which nothing but the gospel of Christ has ever been 
able to vanquish. Immediately on the defeat of the 
Babel enterprize, the dispersion of the ^ttnd-children of 
Noah and their descendants followed. The posterity of 
Japheth, who had seven sons, proceeding, according to 
Josephus, westward from Mount Taurus, through Asia 
into Europe as far as Cadiz. If this be the same place 
with the modem Cadiz we see to what a distance they 
penetrated westward, even quite to the western shore of 
the Atlantic. Nor is the supposition incredible, when 
we remember that the first colonies, finding the regions 
to which their enterprise carried them, entirely unpre- 
occupied, met with no insuperable barrier ; unless re- 
moteness of place, the difficulty of gaining a support, or 
protection against wild animals, the native tenants of 
the soil, were to be regarded as insuperable. They 
gave their names to the countries where they settled ; 
of which Media, Scythia, CappaAoc\a, Tw^v&l^^sA 
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other provinces in Asia Minor, are examples. From 
Javan, Ionia and all the Grecians are derived. His 
posterity, in the words of Moses, peopled " the isles 
of the Gentiles." The children of Ham, with the cele- 
brated hunter and warrior, Nimrod, whose history be- 
gan with the tower of Babel, spread southward and 
south-westward into Palestine, Arabia, Ethiopia, Egypt 
and Lybia in Africa. Though it seems that Nimrod 
himself, with other Cushites, remained in the region of 
Babylon and founded that kingdom, where " the begin- 
ning of his kingdom was Babel ;" the subsequent city of 
Babylon, embracing the cite of the tower of Babel, the 
celebrated temple of Belus being built out of its mate- 
rials and erected on the very spot whei*e its foundations 
had been laid. The childrem of Shem, says Josephus, 
^' inhabited the land which b^an at the Euphrates, and 
reached to the Indian ocean ;" including Persia, As- 
syria, Armenia, Damascus, &c. Here allow a conjec- 
ture. The origin of the aborigines of America has long 
been and still remains a problem to the antiquarian. 
The hypothesis has been urged that they are the de- 
scendants of the ten tribes. If hypothesis is all we have 
to build upon, why is not that which makes them the 
posterity of Shem, finding their way to this continent 
at the dispersion consequent on the confusion of langua- 
ges, built upon as good a foundation as the hypothesis 
which assumes that they found their way to this conti- 
nent after being carried into Assyria by Shalmanaser 
some fifteen hundred years later? Was this vast conti- 
nent unoccupied by man for more than three thousand 
years — allowing the ante-diluvians to have been limited 
to Asia — or was there a race which flourislied \i^T^ w\^ 
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disappeared or were exterminated bj the aborigines 
prior to the time when the historic record of events 
commenced? The advocate of the ten-tribe hypothesis 
must choose between these two alternatives. Whereas 
the hypothesis just stated, which may be called the ori- 
ginal dispersion hypothesis, is encumbered by no such 
difficulties. But it may be well to remember that the 
darkness of this high antiquity is rendered more impen- 
etrable, and the difficulty of I'esolving all questions con- 
nected with the original distribution of mankind over 
the face of the earth, as we now find them still greater, 
by the want of a full and complete history of those 
times, and by the great variation in the names of per- 
sons and places in modern compared with ancient geog- 
raphy : changes which are inseparable from the changes 
of language in the pronunciation of proper names, and 
the constant flux of generations and nations. Some of 
these changes may doubtless be traced to differences in 
the taste of men of different ages and nations, as well ai 
the structure and idioms of different languages. When 
we take all these things into account, the wc»ider is that 
the traces of early history have not become entirely ob- 
literated, rather than that they are no more full and 
complete. 

Let us now return to the moral aspects of those early 
times — the leading question indeed in every period of 
man's existence. That the patriarchal faith was cor- 
dially cherished, at least to some extent and for some 
length of time, among the posterity of Shem, is indis- 
putable from the examples of Melchizedec, who seems 
to connect Abraham and Shem ; and Job, who also con- 
nects Abraham with Moses. T\i\b ioxm oi Td\^o\i^«^ 
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we have already seen, commenced with Adam, or at 

least with Abel, continued down to the flood, survived 

the deluge, was practiced by Noah, and transmitted by 

bim to his posterity, and was handed down from age to 

age to the time of Moses. Its leading feature was the 

offering of atoning sacrifice of clean beasts, through 

faith in the great sacrifice which God had promised 

should one day be offered up for the sin of the world. 

This aspect of man's moral history — ^no matter in what 

period it is contemplated — is always cheering ; always 

full of joy and hope. But for this, the period through 

which we are now traveling, of some five hundred 

years, from the deluge to Abraham, would be a dark 

and cheerless night, whose gloom is unrelieved by the 
light of a single star. 

But if the patriarchal faith was the faith of Noah's 
family — a matter about which there can be no dispute 
— how is another fact, equally indisputable, to be ac- 
counted for — the introduction of idolatry, and the whole 
system of heathen mythology 2 In this inquiry, that idol* 
atry dates back to some time between the deluge and Abra- 
ham, seems to us indisputable; we, therefore, waive the 
question as to its higher antiquity. While men of the 
highest claims to erudition and research have favored 
the ante-diluvian origin of this form of error, others are 
content to give it a post-diluvian antiquity; and we think 
the balance of argument is on the side of the more mod- 
em date — a fact we have already assumed in om* glance 
at the provocations of the ante-diluvians. It has also 
been indicated that Sabianism originated with Nimrod. 
It differed from the idolatry of the Magi^ inasmuch as 
theirs coasisted in the adoration paid the n&n, and \\s^ 
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representative, fire / while the former was distinguiBh- 
ed for the adoration its votaries paid the host of heaven, 
which is the meaning of the term from which Sabian- 
ism is derived. Idolatry in either form was a ittnk and 
gross repudiation of the patriarchal faith. The cause of 
this departure has been found in several things combi- 
ned. First, the idea of a God, or, some superior power, 
seems to be instinctive in the himian mind. Man in- 
stinctively traces all eflfects to some cause. He cannot 
conceive that they should produce themselves. When 
those effects are useful, he naturally ascribes the charac- 
ter of goodness to the cause ; and when they are injuri- 
ous, he is wont to regard the character of the cause as 
being malignant. K these principles are true, you have 
only to suppose the effects too great, whether good or 
evil, to be produced by any known cause, and the hu- 
man mind thus naturally conceives the existence of 
some unknown cause superior to man. That the well 
cultivated mind, under the kindly and elevating influence 
of conscious innocence, would be led to trace back the 
idea of cause to its ultimate source, an Almighty, All- 
wise, Eternal, First Cause, is what we should naturally 
expect. But this is more than we shall find true of 
men, except under peculiar circumstances. Let his un- 
derstanding be darkened ; let a cloud of ignorance over- 
whelm his mind ; let guilt overcast the moral horizon 
of his soul, and the very idea of a pure, holy, just, all- 
wise, omnipotent God, will be repulsive rather that 
attractive to his thoughts. Man does not like to reason 
to a conclusion which disturbs his conscience ; but the 
contrary. He will impose upon himself with great fa- 
cilityy when the result reached affoxAa T^\^i \a ^^ ^^« 
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preliensioQS of an accusing conscience, from whose ter- 
rors, as from an enemy with a drawn sword, he natu - 
rally seeks a refuge. 

This gives us another clue to the source of the facts in 
question. When a man's ways please the Lord the ho- ' 
Uness* of God is not repulsive, but attractive. He has 
no inducements to shut his eyes to any proof of His be- 
ing, perfections, or character. But when his ways are 
perverse, ^^ he does not like to retain God in his knowl- 
edge." 

Man is also a creature of sense as well as of reason. 
And while the native moral instincts of his nature speak 
for Gk)d, his relish for sensible objects inclines him to pre- 
fer to pay his worship to an object visible and tangible, 
to a God who is seen only in His works by the eye of 
the mind. Man is disposed to rest in second causes. 
He will trace the good received no higher than the 
instrument or chaanel through which it is derived. 
He is like the narrow-minded mendicant, receiving a 
benefaction at the hand of some subordinate servant 
acting as the mere instrument in its bestowment, but 
whose benevolence still slumbers, and who does what 
he does at the instance of another, who utters, all his 
gratitude to the instniment, while he forgets the benev- 
olent donor. So man, receiving blessings through the 
sun, whose beams both enlighten and warm, is disposed 
to rest in him as the cause, while he at most is but the 
instrument in His hands who made it to be the source 
of good to the world. Here is another source of idola- 
try. Men rest in the visible object, not reflecting on 
the being and glory of Him who made it. Perhaps in 
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the beginning some knowledge of God remained, for it 
is not conceivable how it should all be lost at once to a 
whole generation, and that they worshiped the 6im as the 
representative of God himself, or as the visible emblem 
of His being. And the moon and stars in like manner. 
This admitted, it is obvious how easy it would be for man 
to slide from woi*8hip paid, to the sun, &c., as the enMem 
of the Deity, to limit the worship to this object or any 
other, as the ultimate object of his adoration. And 
how readily would the imagination, aided by a due 
amount of superstition, succeed in investing it to such 
a mind, with a degree of divinity. The idea of divinity 
is in the mind of the worshiper ; not in the real nature 
of the object which he adores. 

Another element is doubtless also to be included. It 
is the feeling of ff7'atitiide towards the author of a bene- 
faction. This sentiment delights to manifest itself in 
action and utterance. Let the mind under its native 
tendency to deify some object, circumscribe itself to the 
created instrument of good, instead of centering upon 
the uncreated source of all good, and its spontaneous 
gratitude will utter praise to such objects for the good 
received. This will lead him who offers praise for good 
enjoyed, to make supplication to the same object for 
good felt to be needed, and for protection against evil 
dreaded. Thus we see how easy to advance step by 
step, under accumulating darkness and ignorance, the 
intellectual and moral perception growing more and more 
obtuse, in proportion as the love of sense is indulged, 
and the sober, genuine dictates of conscience are ex- 
cboDged for the morbid fienaitiveiiQ&a of a skittish fiuicy ; 
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till the former worshiper of the tme Gk>d is seen lifting 
up his eyes to the sun, moon, and stars as the somx^es 
of supreme good. 

Man naturally loves the maryelons. This tendency 
of his nature may give birth to superstitious reverence 
and to that slavish, tormenting fear to which it holds a 
dose relation. His consciousness of guilt may con- 
tributd greatly to waken and impart strength to those 
fears. This will lead him to worship and sacrifice to 
hostile and hated objects, because they are dreaded, and 
because he hopes by an offering to screen himself from 
their malignity. Here is the element of the worship 
whidi is paid in Persia, Ceylon, and elsewhere profess- 
edly to the devU. The miserable devotees hope to 
eecure good simply by disarming him by an oblation, 
of his disposition to inflict upon them evil. Hence, 
fear is the only stimulant to devil-worship. 

From the worship of the sun and the host of heaven, 
men proceeded to multiply the objects of adoration till 
almost every thing in the animal and vegetable world, 
together with reptiles, insects, rivers, birds, diseases ; 
creatures real and imaginary, till the gardens, the fields, 
the forests, the earth, and the heavens were full of them 
— and all contributed each their quota to complete the 
catalogue of their divinities. These were changed at 
pleasure, and new ones adopted in their stead, as they 
deemed them more propitious, and their devotions to 
them more efficacious. Some were adopted because 
they seemed to fisivor their devotees, giving them victo- 
ry over their enemies in battle. The hope of securing 
their favor was a sufficient motive for erecting to th^ov 
B Bbr^ne. Greece ia B&id to have multiplied \iet ^oddi^ 
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till they numbered thirty thousand 1 Kome incorpora- 
ted those of the conquered nations and provinces which 
submitted to her arms, with her own. The gods of no 
nation of antiquity were more groveling and contempt- 
ible than those of Egypt. As she was among the eaiv 
liest which practiced idolatry, so few, if any, ever car- 
ried out the absurd and degrading system to a greater 
extreme. Of other nations, it may also be truly said, 
they had " gods many, and lords many." 

The gods of ancient Greece and Rome especially, 
were divided into different orders. The first order was 
said to comprise the superior gods / gods of the greatr 
er nations, because they were claimed to be known and 
served by all nations. Of these, there were twenty in 
number, the first of whom was Jupiter. The inferior 
gods comprised the second order. They were do- 
nominated gods of the smaller nations ; they had no 
place in heaven, and were not in the council of the gods. 

A third order comprised deified mortals, or heroes 
whose glorious and useful actions secured to them apo- 
theosis or deification. Between the Gods and men on 
earth, demons are to be placed, whose business it was 
to act as messengers from the gods to men, and from 
men to the gods. They were separated into two class- 
es. One was called Agathodemon^ or good demons ; 
the other, Cacodemon^ or evil demons, as their influ- 
ence was injurious or beneficent to mankind. 

A fourth order consisted of the virtues^ and also the 
miseries of life ; the former, those which had distin- 
guished great men, as courage, prudence, &c., the lat- 
ter, those ix> which all men. are a\x\>jee.^ «>& ^^^^ -gover- 
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Of these gods, it will be sufficient to add that they 
were cocnposed of god9 and goddesses. And those who 
worshiped them, invested them with attributes and pas- 
lioDS like their own, subject to all the baser as well as 
the nobler affections, emotions and passions, which in« 
qpire and actuate tlie human heart ; performing actions, 
pscticing artifice, intrigue, fraud and falsehood, which 
liave been the curse of the race, and would, in any age, 
be justly regarded in human conduct, as totally incom- 
patible with common virtue and integrity, and an abom* 
ination to all good men. Thus much, it is competent to 
say, and that only in general terms — ^for the details of 
profligacy taught the vulgar rabble of besotted idolaters 
and by them believed, if not copied also, in their own 
eonduct — ^for how can we suppose them better than the 
jKods they worshiped ? — would pollute our page, and 
</ffend the refined taste of the reader. 

What amoral picture does idolatry present 1 How it 
uneettles the foundations of human virtue,to say nothing 
of true piety. What a demonstration of the native de- 
pravity of the human heart ; and how deep and blank 
must be that depravity ; how dark the understanding ; 
how stupid the conscience ; how miserable the life ; how 
frail, uncertain, and unsupporting the hopes of the vo< 
' taries of such a system of religion 1 But there is afea* 
ture in the system of idolatry — one of cruelty so re- 
lentless, involving destimction of human life to a degree 
80 wanton and insatiable as to vie with the carnage of 
the battle field, which deserves a particular notice. We 
mean the prevalence of huma/n sacrifice. 

According to Archbishop Magee, human sacrifice 
had universal prevalence throughout the gentile ^oA4^ 
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The Ethiopians were required, by their laws, to sacri- 
fice boys to the sun, and girls to the moon. Among 
the Phenicians, it was customary in great public cakm 
ities, for princes and magistrates to offer up in sacrifice 
to the angry demons the dearest of their offspring. The 
Scythians sacrificed every hundredth man of their pris- 
oners to their god. Mars. It was the established prac- 
tice of the Egyptians to sacrifice red-haired men at the 
tomb of Osiris. At Heliopolis, three men were daily 
offered up to Lucina. To the Nile, it was customary to 
sacrifice a young and beautiful virgin, by casting her, 
decked in the richest attire, into the stream. The Chi- 
nese practiced the same cruel rite. Some of their most 
aged and venerated monarchs are represented as suppli- 
cating at the altar that their lives might be accepted as 
an atonement for the sins of the people. The PersiaLS 
had a custom of offering human victims by inhumation 
— or burying alive. In India, human sacrifice was en- 
joined by the very code of Brahma; a confirmation of 
which is seen in the self-devotions so common among 
that people to this day. Among our British ancestors, 
as well as in Gaul, the Druids were accustomed to set 
up an immense gigantic figure of a wicked man, in the 
texture of which they entwined above a hundred human 
victims, and then consumed the whole as an offering to 
their gods. It was also their constant practice to sacri- 
fice to their gods the prisoners taken in war. It is af- 
firmed that of old it was the rule with every Grecian 
state, before they marched against an enemy, to suppli- 
cate their gods by human victims. This custom^ on the 
authority of the best accredited historians, was observed 
hy the JLacedemonians, Tbebai\ayCoxm\]!QA«A\»^lL«»^uv 
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ans, and Athenians. The Athenians and Massilians 
sacrificed a man every year after loading hi in with cur- 
ses the most dreadftd, that the wrath of the gods might 
fall upon his head, and be turned away from the rest of 
the people. The ancient Komans also sacrificed human 
beings at the shrine of their gods — as late as the time 
of Porphyry, who flourished in the third century, a man 
was annually sacrificed at the altar of Jupiter Latialis. 
The Goths, the GetsB, the Leucadians, the Heruli, the 
Germans, the Carthagenians, all conformed to the same 
bloody rite. Among the Carthagenians, it was usual 
for the parent himself to sacrifice the dearest and 
most beautiful of his children at the altars of their san- 
guinary deities. To the foregoing nations, the Arabians, 
tiie Cretans, the Cyprians, the Ehodians, the Phoceans, 
the inhabitants of Chias, Lesbos and Tenedas, may be 
added. 

That the chief oracles among the heathen appointed 
human sacrifices, is asserted on the best authority. It 
was the custom among the Phenicians and the Canaan* 
ites,. in times of great calamity, for their kings to sacri- 
fice one of their own sons whom they most dearly loved ; 
and it was common with them, as well as with the Mo- 
abites and Ammonites, to sacrifice their children. In 
short, all the heathen nations throughout the world, of- 
fered human sacrifices upon their altars ; and this, not 
on certain emergencies and dangers, only, but constant- 
ly, and in some places, every day. Upon extraordinary 
accidents, multitudes were sacrificed at once. Thus, on 
the authority of Herodotus, quoted by Home, during 
the battle between the Scicilian army under Gelon, and 
the OartJasgeuiaua under JSamiicar, in Sicily^ t\iQ \a\Xftt 
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remained in his camp, offering sacrifices to the deities of 
his country, consuming upon one large pile the bodies 
of numerous victims. And when Agathocles was about 
to besiege Carthage, its inhabitants, seeing the extremi- 
ty to which they were reduced, imputed all their mis- 
foi-tunes to the anger of Saturn ; because, instead of of- 
fering children of noble descent, who were the usnal 
victims, there had been fraudulently substituted for 
them the children of slaves and foreigners. Two hun- 
dred children of the best families in Carthage were, 
therefore, immolated to propitiate the offended divinity, 
to whom upwards of twelve hundred citizens voluntarily 
sacrificed themselves, from a sense of guilt for this pre- 
tended crime. On another occasion, the Carthagenians 
having obtained a signal victory, immolated the hand- 
somest of their captives on a pile whose flame was so 
great as to set their camp on fire. Such is a glance — 
and it is but a glance — at the savage cruelties insepara- 
ble from the idolatry of the heathen world ; a system 
whose operation looks as if the destruction of human 
life had been the result it was designed, by its origina- 
tors, to reach. But while this is only incidental to the 
system, it no less conclu8ivel3^ demonstrates that it had 
its origin in the moral degeneracy of human nature, and 
has in that corrupt nature alone, so long held its domin- 
ion over the race. 

There is an intimate connection between the intro- 
duction of idolatry and heathen mythology, and the 
loss of the knowledge of those truths which were pos- 
sessed in man's primeval state, which were retained af- 
ter the fell, and which constituted the substance of the 
patriarchal faith. The literal facta oi ii\«i»?^ *Y^\xi<^^A. 
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state and character ; the curse which immediately fol- 
lowed upon his transgression being entailed npoD his 
race, as well as himself; together with the enormous 
wickedness which ensued, which was condignly punish- 
ed by the deluge ; must have been completely lost, or 
so mixed up with fable and falsehood, as to become 
worse than lost. At his creation, man was made the 
object of divine revelation. He possessed the knowl- 
edge of things which could have been derived from no 
other source. The divine law restricted him from the 
tree of knowledge of good an evil, while the consequen- 
ces of transcending the prohibition, were clearly mat- 
ters of revelation. So werer the promise of the great 
Restorer, and the institution of sacrifice. These, with 
the curse pronounced upon the serpent, himself, the 
woman, and the earth, were all subjects of direct reve- 
lation from God. The knowledge of these facts was 
doubtless transmitted from hand to hand, beginning 
with Adam, down to Moses ; a thousand years after the 
period under consideration. While this chain contin- 
ued to lengthen, link by link, as generation was added 
to generation, and remained unbroken, a faithful his- 
tory of these facts was possessed by every family, and 
by every individual. But the mythological period is 
marked by the loss of a knowledge of these great facts 
in the moral history of man. And their loss or their 
perversion, by being mixed up with fable and falsehood, 
was like the giving away of barriers, and the letting in 
of a flood of error, idolatry, and superstition, almost as 
fatal to the living as was the deluge to the myriads who 
were swept by it into one common grave. 
The came and the manner of this moral Te\o\\)L\ioiiS& 
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one of the most interesting and difficult problems ever 
solved by the human mind. However much of specu- 
lation may come into the solution, the fact itself to be 
accounted for, is one that cannot be denied. The ques- 
tion is purely one of fact. And the solution should be 
based upon and should involve nothing else. Hence, 
what the facts really were, is the burden of the inquiry. 
Bishop Stillingfleet resolves the causes into two classes 
— ^general and particular. Among the more general he 
names the gradual decay of knowledge, and the increase 
of barbarism in the world, occasioned by the want of 
records to preserve the ancient history of the world. 
In this decay of knowledge, a strange and sudden al- 
teration in the facts of former times must have followed; 
because, being preserved by the uncertain report of 
fame, it was subject to be altered and disguised accord- 
ing to the fickle humors, inclinations, and the frail judg- 
ments of those through whose hands it should pass. 
On the introduction of idolatry, the ancient tradition 
was put under contribution to its extension and sup- 
port ; and those persons whose memories were preserved 
in different nations, came by degrees to be worshiped 
under a diversity of names ; such additions and varia- 
tions being grafted upon former titiditions as would 
advance to the greatest degree the reigning superstition. 
The confusion of language at the tower of Babel was 
intimately connected with the foregoing causes. In the 
great variety of languages which immediately ensued, 
together with the dispersion of families, and the plant- 
ing of colonies which contained the germ of as many 
nationSj speaking languages and idvotoa tsioTe or less 
diverse from each other, tlie mevita\Aa c«ii^«js^«aRfe^^& 
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that ancient facts in the history of former ages would 
soon lose their identity, and become mixed with fable, 
and be greatly distorted. This alteration of langua- 
ges in the world, says the same writer, upon the confu- 
sion of tongues at Babel, brought as great confusion into 
the original tradition, as it did among those who were 
the designers of that work ; that is, the Babel tower. 

Another source of corruption to the ancient tradition 
may be found in the indulgence of the poets in the fab- 
ulous. They disguised all their ancient stories by mix- 
ing up fable with fact. Of necessity, the consequence 
of this was that the naked, simple truth was irrecovera- 
bly lost to the common people, and fable came at leugth 
to be regarded as historical fact ; and being so deeply 
buried under the formidable mass of fabulous rubbish 
which the wild and prolific imagination of the poets of 
those early ages heaped upon it, it was difficult, if not 
impossible, for succeeding generations to discriminate 
between the false and the true : between that which 
had its foundation in fact, and that which had its birth 
in the unbridled ravings of a wild and wicked fancy. 
To this, on the part of the poet, let the native tendency 
of the human mind to Superstition be added — a tenden- 
cy which it is almost impossible to resist, when associa- 
ted with a certain degree of ignorance and superstition 
— ^nd the result might be expected to be just what we 
Bee it was by consulting the history of Heathen Mythol- 
ogy. The manner or process of whose introduction may 
be thus explained. 

While the first bards of Greece were men of literary 
attainments vastly superior to those of the common 
people, these poeta travelling into Egypt and o\\iei iot- 
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eign countries, in pnrsait of knowledge, brought home 
new reports of ancient times, which they obtained in 
those countries ; and thus bj blending these imported 
accounts — composed in the country where they were ob- 
tained of a mixture of fable and fact — ^with the ancient 
traditions of their own country, it is easy to see what a 
heterogeneous medley would enter into the compound 
thus formed — ^a compound of "confusion worse con- 
founded." Suppose all their art and cunning to have 
had full scope in giving a new face to whatever they 
borrowed from other nations, in order to make it appear 
in a native dress, so that those from whom it was deri- 
ved, would not be able to recognize it under its strange 
metamorphosis ; and then suppose the above process to 
be continued from age to age, and you will not be sur- 
prized at the result. In this manner, plain historical 
statements of facts would at length become incorpora- 
ted into the current system of Mythology, and in time 
swell into the enormous bulk for which in after ages it 
became distinguished. 

The primitive traditions also Were altered and disgui- 
sed by attributing to some distinguished person Of their 
own nation, what was actually dbne by the great ances- 
tors of mankind. Thus the Thessalians make Deucalian 
escape the floods and afterwards again repeople the 
world. Hence you have only to substitute the whole 
earth for Greece, Noah for Deucalian, Ararat for Par- 
nassus, Jehovah for Japiter, to identify the account 
of the flood in Apolodorus with that of the deluge by 
Moses. In the same way the Athenians attributed the 
flood to Qgygus ; the Assyrian.^ to X\aut\irvi^^ one of 
their earljr Mnga. Thus througb. ibeVr igoiOTWiRfe oi >fiaft 
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history of the flood in the time of Noah, the facts being 
disguised and perverted by their corrupt mythology, it 
was claimed to have transpired in the time of their re- 
spective princes, who stoo highest in their knowledge 
of antiquity. They would be led to this course also by 
their national pride and ambition, which would natu- 
rally prompt each of these ancient nations to trace their 
own origin to the highest • antiquity known to them. 
Nor can it be thought strange that there should have 
been a cherished rivalship among them to secure to 
their respective first king the honor of being the chief 
actor in so memorable a scene as was the delage. 

Another fruitful source to which ancient mythology 
may be traced doubtless was, to understand literally^ 
and not according to the peculiar idiom of the Oriental 
languages, in which the terms in question are to be ta- 
ken in an accommodated or figurative sense— certain 
historical statements. For example, it is said, (Gen. 
ix, 20,) Noah began to be " a hushcmdman :^^ that is, 
literally according to the Hebrew idiom a mem of the 
gr<mnd. Taken literally, how easy was it for the early 
mythological writers to identify Noah with Saturn, the 
husband of Rhea^ the same with earth ? So, from the 
statement that the tower of Babel should reach to hea/o- 
671, which is the literal meaning of the Hebrew, strictly 
to a great height^ the fabulous story of giants making 
war against heaven might easily be manufactured. The 
statement that Nimrod was a mighty hunter hefore the 
Lord^ (Gten. x, 9,) that is, a great hvMer — a form of 
expression which has the force simply of a degree of 
comparison— ^might through mistake be taken as it 
sometimes meaas^ 6)r oppoeition to God— ^ m^E^ 
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hunter against the Lord — ^thus completing the fabled 
giant-fight of mythology. 

The alteration of names in the ancient tradition, and 
substituting others of the same import in their own lan- 
guage, was another source of ancient mythology. Thus 
Jupiter, the supreme god among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, was the same with Ham of the Egyptians ; being 
called by different names in those several countries, the 
ierm in both Hebrew and Greek being traceable to the 
same thing, namely heat, Japhet also, which signifies 
enlargement^ is preserved under Neptune, which, traced 
to its etymology, is said to mean the same thing ; the 
descendants of Japhet settled the isles of the GenlUes^ 
and Neptune was the god of the ocean. So ApoUo^ de- 
rived fi'om the Greek, is of the same import with the 
Hebrew word rendered demon or devU^ in Deuteronomy 
xxxi, 17, both being derived from verbs which mean to 
destroy. Canaan, in Hebrew, signifies a merchant ; he 
was the son of Ham, and his memory is preserved un- 
der Mercury^ the god of trade^ &c., in the heathen my- 
thology, which is supposed to be derived from the He- 
brew verb maJcar^ to sell. Ceres was the inventress of 
agriculture, and is derived from the word gara^h^ in 
Hebrew, which means cam. 

The adoption of the strange and fabulous import of 
such Oriental phrases as wfere ambiguous and equivo- 
cal, instead of the plain and obvious meaning, is thought 
to furnish a key to the fable of the golden fleece^ the 
brazen hull^ Jupiter stealing Eurojpa^ and many other 
mythological fables. 

-Another source of the ancient mythology consisted in 
attributing the actions of B&oeral ^^xsfsoA \f^ oae tsas^ 
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whose memory was preserved, when their conduct had 
or was supposed to have some resemblance to that for 
which he was most distinguished. Thus every angry, 
scornful, jealous queen would contribute to the fables 
of Juno. This helps to account for the number of Ju- 
piters, Neptunes, Mars, Mercuries, Minervas, and many 
other fabulous gods. Sometimes the order of proceed- 
ing was inverted, as when several persons went under 
the same name, and the actions of seveml were ascribed 
to one — ^the one best known to the historian. Such, 
for example, is the history of Hercules of Thebes, into 
whose actions and travels have been foisted in those of 
the Phenician Hercules ; and those of several other he- 
roes of the same name. Historians have done the same 
thing in the history of Jupiter, son of Saturn, into 
whose history they incoi'porated many adventures of 
several kings of Crete, who bore the same name ; a 
name as common to their kings as Pharaoh was to the 
kings of Egypt, or Caesar to the emperors of Rome. 

The extreme ignorance of natural philosophy, which 
reigned in the early ages of the world, was a fertile 
source of mythological fable. For example, the orgin 
of winds being unknown, they believed they were bois- 
terous deities which raised such storms on land and sea ; 
and to hold them in check, a superior god was set over 
them as their king, called Eolus, This dominant igno- 
rance gave birth to innumerable prodigies, and these 
prodigies were looked upon as so many gods, or their 
mysterious doings. Every thing in nature, almost, was 
a mystery, every mystery a prodigy, and every prodigy 
betokened a god. 
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The process of the repeopHng of the world after the 
deluge, must have been slow and tedious. In this pro- 
cess, the spirit of adventure would naturally predomi- 
nate over that of civilization. The settlement of all 
new countries in the present age both proves and illus- 
trates this principle. Syra, Palestine, Arabia and 
Egypt, were settled long before the western regions. 
The first emigrants to Greece lived in a state of extreme 
ignorance and rudeness, without arts or laws, making 
use of the rocks and caverns as lodging places, instead 
of houses ; and subsisting upon the spontaneous produc- 
tions of the earth. They were compelled to dispute the 
right of soil with wild beasts. In this state of things, 
the visits of strangers from Egypt or Phenicia, for pur- 
poses of commerce, or with a view to plant colonies 
among them, would result in communicating to them 
knowledge of the dress, diet and other customs of those 
countries. Here the process of improvement and ele- 
vation would commence. From these strangers a knowl- 
edge of agriculture and the mechanic arts would be de- 
rived. Their cloathing of skins would at length be ex- 
changed for garments made of wool ; caverns would be 
exchanged for huts, and these be succeeded by villages 
first and then by towns. Oratitude towards the authors 
of such invaluable improvements would induce the rude 
barbarians to regard them as sent from heaven commis- 
lioned by the gods ; and in the course of time, with the 
help of fable, they would come to be r^arded as gods. 
Thus rose the fable of Prometheus, who is said to have 
fanned a man of tempered clay, because he gave laws 
a{)4 Wv^^^^atjoa to the Scythians, whom be found m a 
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tralj savAge or barberons state. Thus, for bis skill in 
music and medicine, Apollo came to be considered the 
god of these arts. For the same reason Mercury was 
the god of eloquence ; Ceres the goddess of com, and 
Minerva of manufactures in wool. And the priests were 
ever ready to help on the popular delusion when by the 
erection of new altars, or the invention of new fables, or 
pretended aparitions, they could augment their emolu- 
ments, and thus increase their wealth or their power. 
As new deities required new altars, there was a con- 
stant rivalship who would secure their god the greatest 
popularity. And as it added to the reputation of a 
country to be the birth place of a god, all contended he 
was the native of theirs ; and hence they were ready to 
counterfeit fabulous genealogies, which were afterwards 
adopted by the poets : thus pagan theology grew by de- 
grees to be so fabulous, extravagant and monstrous, as it 
ultimately became. 

That the great men of those rude ages cherished a 
foolish ambition to be acknowledged as the descendants 
of some god, cannot be questioned. Heros would be 
satisfied with nothing less than to reckon the son of 
Jupiter or Apollo among their ancestors. And they 
were sure of some who would be complaisant enough 
to honor their claims, how alisurd soever they were, to 
be the descendants of some divinity. 

Their acquaintance with geography and the art of 
navigation, in those early times, must have been 
extremely limited. Their voyages as a consequence 
must have been attended with peril and hazard. When 
they came to relate those voyages and expeditions, they 
«et tiiem off with the iangoage of hyperbole ttnsi isX^* 
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The ocean was overspread with darkness, where the sun 
slept in the palace of Tethys. The rocks which form 
the straits of Scylla and Charybdis, were magnified 
into monsters ever ready to swallow up the bark of the 
hapless mariner. Should one propose to visit the Per- 
sian gulph he was told he must penetrate to the ex- 
tremity of the rising sun, where Aurora opens the 
bariers of the day. And when Perseus ventured to 
pass the straits of Gibralter in a voyage to the 
Orkneys, he had the winged Pegasus given him, and 
the equipage of Mercury and Pluto ; as if it were im- 
possible to make so long a voyage without some super- 
natural assistance. 

The honor of many a victim to the arts of criminal 
gallantry, was saved by the fabulous report that some 
friendly god had triumphed over the unsuspecting 
object. The priests were ever ready, not only to lend 
their aid to ensnare the hapless victim of folly and su- 
perstition, under the assurance that she would be hon- 
ored by a visit from the god in whose temple the priest 
served — ^by this device her reputation would be screened, 
and the issue would be reported to have been begotten 
of some divinity. The story of Mundus and Paulina 
found in Josephus [Book 18] is an example in point. 
That a vast amount of fabulous history — the basis of 
heathen Mythology^ — ^had its origin in this source is 
unquestionable. The case of Khea Silvia, priestess of 
Vesta, and mother of Romulus and Rhemus, the former 
the founder of Rome, shows to what lengths the device 
was sometimes carried. 

Ignorance of chronology and ancient history was one 
of the moBt prolific sourcea oi Txvj^o\o^cal ii2^^ 
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Ages must -have passed away before the knowledge of 
letters became cultivated, especially in Greece, one of 
the most productive regions in fable. The early histori- 
ans must have drawn their facts from the best sources to 
which they had access, and the best they could com- 
mand was tradition ; and tradition, like great rivers 
whose turbid waters lose their transparency in conse- 
quence of the alluvial soil held in solution, seldom de- 
scends through many generations without becoming 
mixed with fable. That there were historians and 
poets who wrote previous to any whose works have 
descended to our times, there is every reason to believe. 
Whenever they inquired into the founders of towns and 
of states, it was always some hero, the son of some god. 
Fable and fact, disguised and distorted, till their original 
features were no longer true to life, constituted the web 
of such original history. Without a path — without a 
guide, and yet eager to reach the goal, their credulity 
led them to listen to every one who professed to be able 
to point out the way. Their religion was a fable, and 
hence the more marvelous and even absurd, with so 
much more force it struck the imagination, and gained 
credence with the misguided mass in proportion as it 
tasked their powers of credulity. 

The moral state of the heathen world, while under 
the empire of mythological fable, during the lapse of 
ages, it is easier to imagine than to describe. Man 
must cease to be himself before he can cease to be a 
religious being — as physically, he must cease to be him- 
self before he can cease to be a breathing animal. But 
whether the atmosphere he inspires shall be pure, in- 
Yigoxsding^ healthfal ; or whether it be pregaateA. m^ 
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malaria, putridity and contagion, mnst depend on cir- 
cumstances foreign to him who respires it. Thus, 
whether man shall have a true or false religion, will be 
determined by causes and influences aside from the 
fact that he will have some religion. He has hopes and 
fears, convictions and apprehensions, which cannot be 
circumscribed within the limits of things visible. In 
the language of Pope : 

Hope BpringB etenial In the bninui breaat, 
Man never i«, bat always to &« blest 

Thus— 

The sonl uneasy and confined from home, 
Beats and expatiates in a lift to oome. 

But it must be remembered that there were none 
among the heathen whose vocation corresponded to 
that of the living ministry in Christian lands. Priests 
there were, whose functions were limited to the care of 
idolatrous temples and the superintendence of the rites 
and ceremonies of their respective forms of religion. 
Here their ministrations ended. They were not charged 
with the public or private instruction of the people. 
All were left to worship any god, or no god, offer little 
or much sacrifice, or present no offering to their ac- 
knowledged divinity without interference, reproof, 
admonition, or molestation ; provided he kept within 
the provisions of the statutes of the State. How infe- 
rior must have been the highest hopes inculcated by 
heathen mythology, even where the immortality of the 
soul obtained the popular suffrage, compared Vith those 
cherished by the truly enlightened Jew or Christian 
under their respective diBpensationa. ^\\k^2afiB^^Ss^ 
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mora], transcendent and glorious — as far above every 
tiling sensual as the soul, with its attributes and affec- 
tions, is superior to the body with its low and groveling 
propensities. But with those, to say the least, that 
can in truth be said, their highest hopes were bounded 
by an impenetrable cloud of uncertainty and gloom ; 
which the feeble rays of their moral and intellectual 
light could not pierce, and which could not but modity 
the character of that after state, which some fondly 
cherished and others repulsively feared, and which 
others regarded with stoical indifference and haughty 
unconcern. Those who would rise above the common 
level, morally, of their age and circumstances, could not; 
and those whose mental endowments and intellectual 
penetration made it possible for them to throw off the 
moral incubus which had spread its moral paralysis 
over the mass of common minds, would not exercise 
the moral courage to leave the vulgar errors of their 
times, denounce the stupid and ridiculous dogmas em- 
braced in the theories of their respective countries, and 
proclaim a universal emancipation to the enslaved 
minds of their generation. This would have been an 
example of the truly moral sublime, worthy of an Aris- 
totle, a Plato, or an Alcibades. But during the long 
period of nearly twenty four centuries from the deluge 
to the birth of Christ, during which, with the solitary 
exception of the Jewish nation after the call of Abra- 
ham, all nations were sunk under the absolute dominion 
of mythology, but one martyr to the truth was found ; 
and that was Socrates who fell a sacrifice to his zeal and 
fidelity in maintaining the unity of God. Schools of 
phUoBopbjr there were ; and the distinguislied ix\9oa\;^T^ 
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who founded them, and who taught the youth who 
flocked to the stoa, the academy, or its proprietor for 
instruction, contented themselves with discoursing on 
topics limited to mental and natural philosophy, leaving 
the besotted masses to wallow in their vulgar errors re- 
specting the great moral relations subsisting between 
God and his offspring man. 

It may be questioned how far the philosophers, poets 
and sages of the pagan world are justly censurable for 
giving countenance to those mythological fables which 
characterized their times, and which is so deeply inter- 
woven into the literature which has immortalized their 
names. By the unerring light of inspiration we can 
survey the whole field and mark the positions they re- 
spectively occupied. We can see in what light they 
were held by inspired apostles, and the degree of crimi- 
nality which they accorded to them. Saint Paul 
declares they " are without excuse." *' Professing 
themselves to be wise, they became fools, and changed 
the glory of the incorruptible God into the image made 
like to corruptible man, and to birds, and four footed 
beasts and creeping things." They " held the truth in 
unrighteousness." They did not yield to the truth 
when clearly discovered the cordial submission of 
their own wills, nor the dominion of their own affec- 
tions. For how can it be shown that men who were 
such acknowledged mental prodigies— men who could 
penetrate so far into the mysteries of creative vrisdom 
as seen in the heavens above, the material world about 
them, and the intellectual world within themselves, 
were not able to trace the foot-prmta ot l\i^ Creator any 
where in all his works I Co\ild Wi^y tlo\. icJiJ^o^ xisaXxa^ 
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np to nature's God, in a single instance in snocessive 
generations ? That they might have done so is clear 
from the decision of the Apostle who says : " Because 
that which may be known of God, is manifest in them; 
for God hath showed it unto them. For the invisible 
things of him from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made, 
even his eternal power and Godhead ; so that they are 
without excuse. Because that when they knew God 
they glorified him not as God, neither were thankful, 
but became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish 
heart was darkened." (Rom. i, 18-25.) They were not 
criminal for rejecting superior light, but for closing their 
eyes against that which they had. Rejecting this, they 
were visited with judicial blindness. They were move- 
ments of the folly which marks the highest achievements 
of human greatness when the voice of the Divine 
Spirit is disregarded. They evinced a compound of 
gigantic intellectual greatness, united with the domi- 
nance of the lower propensities, appetites and passions. 
The whole world for a long succession of ages, was held 
in bondage to the wicked one. Profound and unsearcha- 
ble was that wisdom which saw it best to permit it so 
to be. It presents us with one of those moral problems 
which to human reason must ever remain inscrutable. 
But we can adore where we cannot comprehend. 

When these things are understood, the transition from 
the ancient tradition to the nameless, formless, fables 
of mythology cease to be a wonder. The few, naked, 
simple, comprehensive truths of the patriarchal faith 
anl history, were overwhelmed and lost in the deluge 
of fable which waa scarcely less general m s\iba^Q^'^\i\i 
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ages than was the deluge of Noah. The result was the 
loss to the world of that revelation which God originally 
gave to man. And this made a new revelation indis- 
pensable to the salvation of the race. New revelations 
were made from time to time in such manner, in snch 
measure, and to such persons, as divine wisdom saw 
best. These several points will present themselves in 
the future periods of man's history. In closing the 
present period, on which, from its great importance, 
and its intimate relation to some questions, the most 
dark and difficult we have founJ occasion to dwell to 
considerable length ; it may be well to remark that a 
constant and determined antagonism will be found to 
subsist between the system of commingled idolatry and 
fable or heathen mythology, and the system of revela- 
tion, till, as we shall ultimately see, the latter triumph- 
ed over the former, in the glorious spread of the Gk>spel 
during the first ages of Christianity. 
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PERIOD VI. 



SENBWAL OF THE PB0MI8E OF THE GBEAT BE8T0REB, AND 
THE MOBB OOMPLBTE OBGAHIZATION OF THE OHUSOH. 

Commencing with the birth of Abraham, this period 
may be reckoned from about two thousand years betbre 
Christ, during the space of five hundred years, which 
extends down to the time of Moses. At the beginning 
of this period, as far as we have data from which to 
judge, all the world had sunk into idolatry, with now 
and then a solitary exception, as in the case of Melchiz- 
edec. The ancestors of Abraham, who dwelt in Ur in 
Mesopotomia or Chaldea, some three hundred and fifty 
or four hundred miles to the northeast from Jerusalem, 
were patrons of the same form of false religion. To 
him God appeared first while he dwelt in his native 
place, and called him to depaii; into a land which should 
be divinely designated. He obeyed, and went to so- 
journ in Haran, not far from the place of his nativity. 
While here, God again called him — in what way we 
are not informed ; this call is recorded in tbe 12th chap- 
ter oi OeneBiB. He was led by some divine ftiga^X \i'JiV 
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he came into the land of Canaan. Here the Lord again 
appeared to him, and promised that his posterity should 
possess that country at some future time. His moral 
character is now fully disclosed. From idolatry he was 
reclaimed to the worship of the one true God ; and here 
we have the first instance of his " building an altar and 
called upon the name of the Lord : (Gen. xii, 8.) It 
would gratify our curiosity to know more respecting 
the early history of this eminent man. But a few facts 
are all the record contains, and we must be content 
therewith. These facts, however, evince the predomi- 
nant traits of his moral character. In connexion with 
the divine command, to remove to the land to be shown 
him, a promise full of meaning was made to him. It 
was partly personal, and partly prospective. God 
promised both to bless him and make him a blessing to 
others. " In thee shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed ;" (Gen. xii, 3.) This, Abraham understood as 
equivalent to a declaration that the promised one, who 
was to roll away the curse and bless the world, should 
be descended from his family. This was the evangeli- 
cal part of the promise, and its burden ; while the secu- 
lar part pertained to the possession of the land of Ca- 
naan as an inheritance to his posterity. But how was 
his eclipsed to a man of Abraham's faith by the pros- 
pect of joining the heavenly inheritance, of which the 
earthly Canaan was only the type ! That he so regard- 
ed it is clear, from the testimony of the apostle, who 
says, (Heb. xi, 9, 10,) " By faith he sojourned in the 
land of promise, as in a strange country ; for he looked 
for a city which hath foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God." He comes ixot toCa.ix«cMiVi^«Bi;.^ 
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colony there. He dwells there only as a sojourner. 
He has no secular aims ; no secular hopes or ambition. 
He is pre-eminently a man of &ith, looking to heaven 
as his home, and to Qod as his reward. 

There are two or three events in Abraham's life 
which deserve particular notice, from their connexion 
with, or influence upon, the moral character of this 
period. 

The separation of Lot from Abraham. The former 
was the son of Hiiran, Abraham's brother. His father 
died in Haran before his own father Terah. On Abra- 
ham's departure from Haran for Canaan, Lot chose to 
accompany him. They were both, according to the 
Nomadic custom of the times, the proprietors of large 
flocks of cattle and sheep, in which their principal prop- 
erty consisted. A strife between the herdsmen of the 
two proprietors was the occasion of evincing the most 
amiable and disinterested qualities on the part of Abra- 
ham. He besought Lot that there might be no strife 
between their herdsmen, saying, "Separate thyself, I 
pray thee, from me ; if thou wilt take the left hand, 
then I will go to the right ; or if thou depart to the 
right hand, then I will go to the left ;" (Gen. xiii, 9.) 

But far different was the principle on which Lot 
acted. Looking over the plain of Jordan, he saw it was 
well watered every where, "even as the garden of the 
Lord ;" he resolved to profit by so inviting a range for 
his flocks. In this choice, his own interest was, doubt- 
less, the ruling motive. But he followed this low and 
groveling motive at his cost in the end. The inhabi- 
tants of these cities of the plain, as they were called, 
viz, Sodom^ Ooworrahy Admah and Zeboim, NveiQ noto- 
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riously wicked. They became incorrigible, and the 
Divine forbearance towards them was at length exhaust- 
ed. The wrath .of heaven kindled against them, and 
God determined to send upon them summary punish- 
ment and make them a monument of his justice. This 
he foreshowed to Abraham, whose intercessions ob- 
tained their conditional reprieve. The condition was 
the existence of ten righteous men in Sodom, but this 
number could not be found, and the threatning against 
them, fearful as it was, was promptly executed. Rising 
early in the morning, Abraham hastened to the emi- 
nence from which he had, on the previous evening, 
surveyed the plain, where the Lord foi'eshowed him 
the catastrophe which awaited those devoted cities. 
"And he looked toward Sodom and Gomorrah, and 
toward all the land of the plain, and behold, and lol 
the smoke of the country went up as the smoke of a fur- 
nace." (Gen. xix, 20.) 

Leaving Abraham to return to his tent with his heart 
full of sadness at the dreadful unanimity in the wicked- 
ness and consequent doom of the entire population of 
those cities, which could not produce ten good men, as 
the condition of their reprieve; while he breathes a 
hearty acquiescence in the D vine dispensation, since '^the 
Judge of all the earth would do right ;^^ and Lot, with 
his daughters, taking refuge in the neighboring moun- 
tains, whose sequel need not be repeated to the reader ; 
there are two things which it may be well to notice. 
One is the literal circumstances which attended the de- 
struction of those cities. Their respective sites are sup- 
posed to be covered now by the Dead Sea. This 
jfa a lake some seventy miles long \;>^ twewVj V\^^^^\>^ 
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no outlet, unless it be subterranean, as some have con* 
jectured. Either this lake existed previous to the over- 
throw of those cities, and they stood upon a part of the 
plain in its neighborhood, now covered bj it ; or the 
whole lake was formed in connection with their destmc- 
tion. The latter supposition is sustained bj no valid 
consideration. To account for the former we have only 
to assume that the " slime pits," mentioned (Gen. xiv, 
10,) of which " the vale of Siddim was full," contained bi- 
tumen or a bituminous substance highly inflammable, and 
that a sub-stratum of this underlaid the superincumbent 
surface or crust of the plain on which these cities stood. 
This admitted — and it would be difficult to disprove it 
— the storm of ignited sulphur would readily communi- 
cate with this inflammable material through these 
"pits," and thus the mass become ignited, producing 
the result above named, causing "the smoke of the 
countiy to go up as the smoke of a furnace." No lan- 
guage can adequately describe the awful sublimity and 
terror of the scene 1 But let us return to its moral as- 
pect and influence. However deep the interest we may 
feel in the literal agencies and circumstances of the 
event, these are not to be compared with those. Like the 
deluge, the moving cause of destruction here was moral, 
allowing the means to have been natural, miraculously 
brought into requisition by Omnipotence to produce the 
result. But what, let us inquire, must have been the 
moral aspect and influence of this judgment upon the 
surrounding nations ? That it must have been hrunon 
far and near cannot be questioned. How it must have 
attested the enormity of the wickendess of those doomed 
citizeoB} How tbeir fe&rful destruction mu&l YiaN^ ^t^ 
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.claimed the Divine justice ! But the lull measure of its 
influence it were vain to attempt to estimate. This, 
however, is certain, that the impression must have been 
deep and abiding, from the fact that the overthrow of 
those cities as well as their sin, became proverbial — and 
that proverb has floated on from generation to genera- 
tion down the stream of time to the present day. 

Two other events must have greatly contributed to 
give notoriety to the patriarchal faith which was so em- 
inently revived in the person of Abraham. His con- 
quest over Chedorlaomer, and the recapture of Lot and 
others who belonged to the five kings of the cities of the 
plain, which took place more than a century previous 
to the overthrow of those cities. The part acted by Mel- 
chisedek; king of Salem, which is supposed to be the 
same with Jerusalem, and the tithes which Abraham . 
paid him as a religious ofiering, must have gi'eatly 
spread the fame of the patriarch. The divine command 
to sacrifice his son Isaac, which was, in the intention of 
the father, promptly executed, and which occurred soon 
after, could only result in imparting a higher note to 
the echo of his fame as far as the event became known. 
This must have been the result upon others — that is, to 
magnify Abraham in their sight. But as to himself, 
this last event, in which God is said to "tempt" his ser- 
vant, every intelligent reader knows, is to be understood 
in the sense of a test or trial of his faith. A test in 
which God himself attested its complete triumph. 

It was stated in connection with the causes which led 
to the deluge, that the blotting out of the distinction be- 
tween the religious who adhered to the faith of Abel, 
aad the ungodly who adopted l\iaX oi 0«^\^i >^Yc\r 
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troduction of intermarriages, was like the removal of 
the last barrier to the tide of that corruption which^oon 
after became universal. The outward distinction was 
however kept up by a few only before the flood, as Enoch 
and Koah, and after it by Seth, Abraham and Melchis- 
edek. That distinction consisted in the observance of 
Bacriflce, which was the only religious rite from Abel 
to Abraham. But another is now instituted. It is the 
rite of circumcision. Of its introduction we have a full 
account in Genesis xvii, 10-14. It is appointed to be 
the sign or token of the covenant into which God now 
foUy enters with Abraham ; attesting on the part of 
Gk>d that he would perform what he had promised, in 
both the secular and evangelical import of the promise ; 
and on the part of Abraham that he trusted or believed 
in Qod for its fulfillment, and thus evinced his obedi- 
ence to Divine authority. 

From the first announcement of the promise of Christ, 
those, who cordially embraced that promise, testifying 
their faith by presenting the typical sacrifice or sin-of- 
fering as did Abel, constituted the true church of God. 
The church was thus constituted for the first two thou- 
sand years, which brings us down to the time of Abra- 
ham. The covenant of wcTk% originally made with 
Adam, was exchanged for the covenant of grace intro- 
duced aftier the fall. At its introduction, the rite of sac- 
rifice was appointed. In aU that is evangelical, this 
covenant with Abraham is but a new edition of the cov- 
enant of grace. And as sacrifice marked its introduc- 
tion, so circumcision is now instituted at its renewal. 
The church from this time has two standing rites of 
JXtyine appointweDt ; rites or ordixiaiiCQa "wbic^OL \^n^ 
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their counterparts under the gospel and are of perpetual 
obligation, and will continue thus to the end of time. 
Both of them have a mystical or emblematical import 
They also bear an obvious rdatian to each other, which 
it is well carefully to consider, and constanty to keep in 
mind. For example : circumcision, from its very na- 
ture, is properly called initiatory ; while sacrifice, from 
the fall of man to the death of Christ, was eminently 
(mtidpative of Christ's great sacrifice. The former im- 
plies our entrance into covenant with Qod — a dedarar 
tion of our faith that he will redeem the pledge on his 
part, and a declaration of our obligation and purpose to 
fulfill all acts of obedience on our part. The latter im- 
plies that we ground our hopes of salvation on the sac- 
rifice of Christ — that is, on the sufferings and merits of 
another. But the great sacrificial rite, pointing directly 
to Christ the antitype, was the passover. This was the 
only rite in the Jewish church which corresponds to the 
Lord's supper in the Christian church, as does circum- 
cision to baptism. As circumcision was a pre-requisite 
to the passover, so is baptism to the Lord's supper. 
We may have occasion to refer to this matter again in 
another connection. 

We have seen the introduction of circumcision as the 
initiatory right into the patriarchal church in the time of 
Abraham. This became necessary on account of the 
increasing prevalence of idolatry. The confiict between 
the dominion of the one true God and that of the fabu- 
lous rule and usurpation of fictitious gods, had now &ir- 
ly commenced : a conflict which became increasingly 
Btrennoua with the lapse of Bub^ec^Txeut Q^es« 

JSiiB period was mark^ \>y ^^ is^^SaSn^L \^\ixx£iss!r] \^ 
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the great distingnislied doctrines of the patriarchal &ith, 
which was borne by the priests of the true God in those 
times. Among these, Melchisedek, Job and Balaam 
are conspicuons ; to^whom some claim that Potipher, 
priest of On, in Egypt, father-in-law of Joseph, and 
Jethro, priest of Midian, father-in-law of Moses, should 
be added. It is proper to note at this point, that the 
distinction between priest and prophet which was mark- 
ed in later periods, was at this time scarcely discemable. 
The fact seems to be this, that at this early period, the 
two vocations were united in the same person. This 
may be accounted for from the &ct that the father was 
ruler and jpriest in his own fsunily ; and to these rela- 
tions that of teacher must also be added. This honora- 
ble testimony was borne to Abraham : ^^ I know him, 
that he will command his children and his household 
after him, and they shall keep the way of the Lord, to 
do justice and judgment," said the Lord on the plains 
of Mamre. So it may have been with all the rest. Of 
this there is no question as it respects Isaac and Jacob. 
They acted as the priests of their families ; and they 
seem beyond question to have been endued with the 
prophetic spirit which they exercised towards their chil- 
dren in giving them their dying blessing. 

Passing overPotipherah and Jethro, of Balaam it may 
be truly said that he performed the functions of both 
prophet and priest. His prophecy recorded in the 
24th chapter of Numbers, is an eminent testimony to 
the expectation then cherished of the promised Messiah. 
The same testimony was borne by Abraham, Isaac, Ja- 
cob and Job, as could easily be shown, were it needful, 
BB)aam iF»5/l£e/8^tpnest and prophet in tlie'paVii'axc^vii 
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church. His moral character has occasioned considera- 
ble diflSculty to many readers of the Bible. By some 
he has been held a true prophet, but corrupted through 
the influenoe of Balaam, and his own yielding to a tem- 
porizing and covetous spirit. This, doubtless, is the only 
true index to his character. For there is nothing incon- 
sistent in the hypothesis that while a prophet of the true 
God, he may have yielded to a time-serving and cove- 
tous spirit, prompting him to desire to secure the fiivor 
of this Moabitish king, being at the same time not aban- 
doned by the Holy Spirit, whose influence, predomina- 
ting over all counter influences, led him to give utter- 
ance to those lucid predictions, almost if not literally in 
spite of himself. This we doubt not is the true key to 
his real character. On this principle, finding he could 
not prevail in gratifying Balaak in cursing Israel, he 
suggests a device not less fatal to the people of God, 
viz, that of seducing them into idolatry. And this was 
done, let it be remembered, after the utterance of his 
eminent prophecy, which 's so pre-eminently Messionic 
in its character. In this light he is held up to view 
in otlier parts of the sacred volume. He was finally 
slain by the Israelites with other idolaters. (See Josh. 
xiii, 22.) 
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DIBTIKOniBHED FOB THB INTBODUCrnON OF THE ICOSAIO 

BTTUSAL. 

The nltimate designs of Proyidence in the call of 
Abraham, are explained by the sequel of the history of 
his descendants — a history whose moral development 
constitutes the burden of that which demands our atten- 
tion in this period. The personal history of Isaac and 
Jacob, that of the twelve patriarchs, especially that of 
Joseph, his fortunes in Egypt, the leading providences 
which led to the emigration of Jacob's entire family to 
the valley of the Nile — all these are so many links in 
one vast chain of causes and consequences, preparing 
the way to a great result in the moral history of man- 
kind. The conflict between truth and falsehood, be- 
tween the honor of the true God and that of fabulous de- 
ities, was still in progress. God is now about to avenge 
his injured character, and to expose the utter ignorance 
and impotence of idolatry. In contemplating the issue 
thus joined, it will be well to keep in mind the rank 
which Egjpt held aa to mental culture aad ^^a^ic^ 
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ment in science among the nations of that age. Her 
wisdom was proverbial ; as were also her wealth and 
her devotion to idolatry. She had a shrine for all her 
multiplied gods ; and these consisted of various objects 
in the animal and vegetable kingdoms. But of all her 
factitious objects of worship, none stood higher than her 
god Apis, or white calf, and her noble river, whose an- 
nual overflowings gave fruitfulness to the whole val- 
ley. What a wonderful train of events led to the eleva- 
tion of Moses, and brought him into the court of Egypt 1 
To save time and space we will not stop to recount them. 
But their connection with what followed, and the pre- 
paration they gave him for the mission he afterwards 
fulfilled, suggest themselves to every devout mind. In 
the accomplishment of any great moral achievement, 
God always selects the appropriate instrument. So it 
was in this instance. The time and circumstances under 
which Moses was bom, the events which followed his 
birth up to manhood, with those which led him to ex- 
patriate himself from his kindred and his native land 
for the space of forty years, all conspired to fit him for 
the position he afterwards occupied ; for the leadership 
and legislator of Israel during the next forty years : a 
period scarcely equalled in its moral results by any 
of the same len^h in the annals of the world. 

In tracing the great moral results of this period, it 
will be important to keep in view the grand key to the 
whole. This, if we mistake not, will be found to consist 
in the union of these two objects : the subversion of ex- 
isting systems of idolatry ; and the introduction of the 
gospel dispensation. In some particulars one of these 
will seem to be predominate •, in o\iier^,^^ o^^x. Tt^a 
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bearing of the ten plagaes npon the former most be ob- 
vious. It was a conflict in which the folly and absurdi- 
ty of idol worship were demonstrably established. They 
utterly failed to protect or relieve those who trusted in 
them. On the contrary, the being and infinite perfec- 
tions of Jehovah — the " Am that I am, " of the Hebrews 
— ^were triumphantly disclosed and vindicated. The 
destruction of the first-bom in Egypt, and the overthrow 
of Pharaoh's army at the passage of the Red sea, were 
events whose moral effects against the current idolatry 
of those times, must have been almost incalculable. 
They were such as could not but be generally known, 
and wherever known must have echoed a most emphatic 
rebuke to idolaters : a rebuke which was felt as long as 
these events were remembered — and surely they were 
such, as to notoriety and magnitude, as would not be 
soon forgotten by the surrounding nations. 

Passing those events which occurred in the wilderness 
dm*ing the fifty days which elapsed between the passage 
of the Bed sea and the arrival of Israel at Mount Sinai, 
let us contemplate the moral granduer of the scene which 
is there disclosed. The moral code which had descend- 
ed through the preceding patriarchal ages, must have 
shared in the common corruption which had impaired 
the purity of the patriarchal faith and worship. It was, 
therefore, to meet an existing universal demand that the 
moral law was re-enacted on the mount. We say re- 
enacted^ because the nature and relations of man at his 
creation and after the fall, forbid the conclusion that he 
was ever without law. He was created a moral being, 
and as such would not long remain, as the history of 
the race clearly provaGi^ without prescribing to li\\nsfi}i 
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some rules of moral action, however confused, imperfect 
and contradictory such rules or maxims of conduct might 
chance to be. And further : the most solemn and im- 
posing manner in which the moral law was given was 
adapted to stamp it with supreme authority. This was 
doubtless one important desideratum in the existing im- 
perfect and corrupted moral code which at this period 
obtained in the world. The effect upon the awe-stricken 
Israelites must have been overwhelming. And the ma- 
terial on which the "ten words," or commandments, 
were inscribed, as also the inscription itself, with God's 
own "finger," together with the manner in which the 
tables were preserved, were calculated to fix in the minds 
of the Israelites the highest veneration for this law. 
The fullness, the completeness, the perfection of the 
moral law made it the admiration of all the wise and 
great in all smTOunding nations and in all subsequent 
ages, who came to the knowledge of its existence and 
character. And such it was, and such it remains down to 
the present time. It is divided into two grand divisions 
or departments. The first table relates to the duties of 
man to his God. The second to those which are duo 
from man to man. And here let it be specially noted 
that the first command not only condemns all idolatry, 
but most effectually secures the observer against it. This 
it does by fixing deeply in the mind the great first truth 
of the unity of God. Here is a fatal blow against poly- 
theism. In the command, "Thou shalt have no other 
gods before me," the conviction is sealed that God cannot 
endure a rwal^ and will not tolerate him who shall cher- 
ish one. The second command precludes all worship of 
images or liJkeneBses of the true Qtod. Xu^^i^ i»^S&>^^ 
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detail ot Bonrcee whence objects maj be selected, as to 
show as that to liken the pure, spiritual essence of GK>d 
to any object of sense, is regarded as the highest insult 
to that nature. Hence he must be worshiped in the un- 
derstanding, "in spirit and in truth." Look at the high 
moral bearing of the third command. It inculcates the 
deepest and most habitual reverence for the name of God. 
God holds him guilty who makes a familiar and profane 
use of the appellation which is used to designate the in- 
finite Supreme. The fourth command provides for the 
deep and practical appreciation of the divine authority, 
by requiring us to detach a portion pt current time from 
secular engagements, and devote it exclusively to sacred 
purposes. This must not, under any pretext, or by any 
future generation, in any one place on earth, be for- 
gotten. 

The second table, containing the last six commands 
in the decalogue, pertains exclusively to the duties 
which man owes to his fellow man. So pure, so full, 
so comprehensive are they, that it would be difficult to 
improve them. They have been incorporated into the 
civil polity of all enlightened nations. And were they 
duly carried out in the practice of all men, human 
society would present an aspect which would vie with 
that of unfallen spirits. Then would we see what 
society would have been had human innocence never 
been blasted. And when the mediatorial economy shall 
have worked out for man to the fullest extent its grand 
results, the moral law will receive a fulfillment never 
yet realized since the fall. 

But this period presents to our consideration a system 
o[ types and shadows^ all dosigned to exert thi^ 4owUi^ 
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inflaence of connteractiDg idolatry, and at the same time 
carrying the mind forward to the snblime reality which 
was to be disclosed at some fatnre and better period of 
t' e world. To see the moral bearing of the Mosaic 
ritual upon the world generally, and upon the Israelites 
in particular, the peculiar circumstances of that people, 
and the prominent features in the character of this ritual 
itself, should be well considered. 

Let it then be remembered that the Israelites at this 
time had been held in the most abject and cruel slavery 
for some four hundred and thirty years. One immedi- 
ate consequence was to reduce them far lower in the 
scale of civilization than when they came into Egypt. 
In this barbarous or semi-barbarous state, and associated 
so intimately with practical idolatry as they had been 
for some fourteen generations, their moral perceptions 
and their religious faith must have become confused 
and indistinct. Indeed, all their intellectual as well as 
moral susceptibilities must have become blunted and 
abtuse. If the patriarchal faith was not actually aban- 
doned, but generally adhered to by at least the better 
class, as from the example of the parents of Moses 
seems to have been the case ; still, the most conclusive 
evidence is not wanting that the masses sympathised 
with the reigning idolatry which they saw constantly 
practiced around them. They had reached a result 
which always characterizes men when sunk into a state 
of enslavement and brutality. They had generally be- 
come creatures of sense rather than of reaction. Hence, 
as the purposes of Divine Providence and grace always 
harmonize, that system of means and measures must be 
adopted towardu them which ^a& \)e%\> «A«i^\.^ Xic^ \2cl^ 
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present condition, and at the same time the best calcn* 
lated to compass the great niterior ends of their selec- 
tion as the peculiar people of God. Sunk as they were, 
till the intellectual was nearly eclipsed in the sensual, a, 
system of religicm must be adopted for them whose 
ritual should be strongly marked with imposing cere- 
monies, calculated to convey instruction in the profound- 
est moral and spiritual truths, through tlie medium of 
their senses to their understandings and their hearts. 

The exact application of these principles is seen in 
the purity which formed so prominent a feature in the 
character of the Mosaic ritual. Purity marked the ar- 
rangements of the camp ; it was an ever present pre- 
siding genius over their food, all animals being reduced 
to two great classes, clean and unclean ; it was a maxim 
of universal application in all their personal and social 
habits. And as to their religious requirements, a large 
share of their rites pertained to ceremonial purifications. 
For example, the priest from the high priest — some- 
times called the chief priest — down to the lowest of the 
order, must perform a prescribed ablution as an essen- 
tial part of the inducting service pre-requisite to his 
entering upon the duties of the priesthood. And the 
man who had come in contact with a dead body, 
whether it be of friend or stranger, must keep himself 
separate from the congregation during the prescribed 
period, and until the required washing both of his 
clothes and person should be discharged. These in- 
stances are only designed as specimens: others will 
suggest themselves readily to the intelligent and devout 
reader. 

Now the natural tendency of all this woxdd lye^^ V) "ftx. 
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the conviction deep and abiding in the mind of the 
Israelite, that moral purity was an essential prerequisite 
to secure the favor of God. And the multiplied sacrifl- 
^ces or sin-offerings which this ri^'ual prescribed, would 
naturally produce the conviction that sin involved a 
degree of criminality truly destructive and horrible. It 
would show that God holds him who commits it to be 
worthy of death ; and that remission can only be ob- 
tained through the death of a substitute. It is true that 
from time immemorial sacrifice had been offered to 
make atonement and procure pardon : this could be 
traced througli all the intervening ages back to the 
sacrifice of Abel. But the doctrine of substitution was 
never before reduced to that perfect system which we 
now behold. When the offerer presented his sin-offer- 
ing at tlie tabernacle or temple to be offered up in his 
behalf, he laid his hands on its head in token of the 
confession of his sins. He then slew it, when the priest 
laid it upon the altar and kindled the sacred fire in 
which it was consumed. How must each succeeding 
act in the solemn procedure tend to deepen the convic- 
tion in the devout offerer of the demerit of sin, the holi- 
ness of God, who could not be approached nor 
appeased without an atoning sacrifice, whose dying 
throes and agony and flowing blood give an utterance 
to the heart and conscience of the dreadful punishment 
of sin, due the guilty perpetrator. To these add the 
earnest intercessions of the priest joined with the depre- 
cations and prayers of the penitant supplicant who, 
while his sacrifice is consuming upon the altar, may be 
seen suing for pardon. Nor is this all. Contemplate 
tbe holy of iioiies where the DiVvue ^\i<^s^a^a^ \xi 4aar 
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zling splendor ever rested upon the mercy seat, where 
none but the high priest on pain of death inijrht enter, 
and he only once a year, on the great day of expiation ; 
nor even then only at the forfeiture of his life, unless in 
the most punctilious manner he had confirmed to every 
item in the prescribed office of the ritual for the occasion. 
What an elevated moral influence must all this have 
exerted upon the national mind of the Hebrew people I 
This niust have been the direct and immediate result. 
But in a typical point of view the minds of the more 
spiritual and reflecting would be carried forward to a 
greater or less realization, in the exercise of devout faith 
and hope, of those sublime counterparts under the 
gospel embraced in the antitypes of all these typical 
institutions. 

Let us now return to contemplate, develop, and apply 
another moral element in the character of this people, 
which was wrought up and exercised by the provisions 
of the Mosaic ritual. The fact that the ancestry of each 
Israelite could be tracel in the same line up to the same 
common progenitor, would of itself give a marked homo- 
gen eousness of character and feeling to this entire com- 
munity. But how would this sympathy increase in its 
intensity and ardor by the fact of their companionship 
in toil, suffering and peril, to which they had been 
inured during their enslavement for several past genera- 
tions. Up to this period they had only existed as a 
distinct tribe among the nations of the earrh ; while by 
one of these nations and this the most ancient, cultivated, 
powerful, conupt and idolatrous, they had been held in 
the most servile subjection. A national existence and 
character had never jet been theirs. Hence^ ^m<^i^\i^ 
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from this state of ignomiuions vassalage into a natiooal 
standing and importance, by interpositions and instra- 
mentalities unknown to the world before, all for their 
common benefit, could not but excite in the great heart 
of this whole people the deepest emotions of fellow-feeling, 
while it would tend to strengthen, and at the same time 
draw the cords of their common brotherhood, and bind 
them up in one social and moral compact. To this 
add the unity of their religious faith, the unity of their 
institutions, and the unity of their national prospc cts, 
and who can doubt that they were designed to accom- 
plish in the hands of God some great moral purpose 
for the church and the world. And what is still more 
wonderful, as disclosing the inscrutable wisdom of God 
whose hand is so cons; icuous in all that pei'tains to this 
wonderful people — while it is to be kept in mind as the 
sequel shows, that this economy was only designed to 
last till the great purposes of its institution should be 
accomplished — that it should contain in itself in the 
mean time the very elements of its own subversion. 
This important fact Ve proceed to show. It will appear 
in the following considerations. It was one of the pro- 
visions of the Mosaic institute that three times in each 
year all the male citizens in the nation should resort to 
the metropolis, and there celebrate these several festive 
occasions. Now this provision was hardly practicable 
when the nation numbered the amount of population at 
the time of its national organization, which was some 
three millions. To do this three times a year, allowing 
it to be practicable, was attended with an enormous 
amount of labor and expense. Increase the population 
to twice the number, and tTaetaxoi\«iX>OT wA«x.^\iSftkS& 
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also doubled. Extend the territory as well as augment 
the population, and you in the same proportion enhance 
the impracticability of the requirement. All this shows 
that in the divine purpose the duration of this economy 
was to be limited as to the term of its enforcement. 

This conclusion is confirmed by another consideration. 
By a specific provision all the sacrifices of the Mosaic 
ritual were to be offered upon one common altar. As 
the present state of the scattered remnant of this people 
shows, this provision was incompatible with the in- 
definite territorial as well as numerical extension and 
continuance of this ritual. In proof of this fact the 
Jews of this day, and for generations past, whatever 
else they have, as being required by their ritual, as 
circumcision, passover, penticost, incense ; yet sacrifice^ 
though by far the most essential, they have not. 
Nor according to the definite stipulations of their great 
ecclesiastical charter, can they ever again have sacrifice 
till their hoped for gathering to the land of their fathers, 
and they rebuild their temple in the metropolis of the 
promised land. What a coincidence have we here in 
this type viewed in its connection with the great anti- 
type 1 For all the typical sacrifices of both the patri- 
archal and Jewish churches were typical of the one 
great antitypical sacrifice of Christ upon the cross. 
And the astonishing marvel appears in this, that by the 
actual improvement of the type in the Mosaic ritual, 
compared with the approved usage of the patriarchal 
dispensation when every pious man, especially every 
father, might erect his own altar and offer sacrifice 
where he chose, this privilege is taken away ! All must 
hiing tbeir oSering to the same altar. And ^ ^Xotl^ 
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— ^that people are the Jews. They cling to the mere 
shadows and shreds of a temporary and a typical ritual, 
with a most persistent tenacity ; as if, were it possible, 
they would give enduring permanence to that which 
Providence ever designed should be only temporary ; 
as if determined to reject the evidence of the antetype, 
come though it may, attested by the concurrent suffra- 
ges of both the law and the prophets. 

We cannot take our leave of the children of Abraham 
in connection with the period under consideration, with- 
out glancing at the brighter day which is yet to dawn 
on their scattered families in some future generation. 
Their expected Shiloh, it is true, will never come. But 
what is better, and in which the pledge of their fiiture 
redemption is vested, their long and obstinately rejected 
Messiah will be embraced. " The fiillness of the gen- 
tiles" will one day have " come in, and then all Israel 
shall be saved." But the iurther expansion of this 
thought is more appropriate to another connection. 

In closing this period, we find it impossible to give 
utterance to the thoughts which cluster round the scenes 
we have had in survey. Whichever way we turn, some 
stupendous miracle, or some emblazoned providence, 
meets our eye. If we look back over the past, we see 
a chain of marked events commencing with Abraham, 
stretching onward and embracing Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, 
Moses, in one unbroken series, till the mysterious pur- 
pose of God thus transmitted, finds utterance to the 
reigning dynasty of Egypt, in the just demand — 
" Let my people go, that they may serve me." If we 
direct our attention to Burrouivdmg sceae^^^^ «»e the 
tokena of Omnipotence in the dWidodi se^s ^^ <it*^fiasscXr 
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waters standing as a heap, seem to say — Qod is here ? 
Or if we torn oar eye to the flaming momit and hear the 
tramp of God waxing louder and louder, there we see 
Moses ascending " into the mount where God was " I 
Or look we to the sanctuary, where the Shekinah, filling 
the holy of holies, rests upon the mercy seat, still, as we 
mark with what dread and caution the high priest, ar- 
rayed in his pontificals, having first ^'oflFered sacrifice 
both for his own sins and then for the errors of the peo- 
ple," approaches where no other mortal dare approach, 
we are ready to exclaim — surely, Qod is there — " speak 
thou with us and we will hear, but let not God speak 
with us, lest we die 1" Look we next at the series of 
wonders which characterized the forty years sojourn in 
the wilderness — the entire framework of the Mosaic 
ritual — the wasting of all the generation which came 
up out of Egypt, that the last vestige of idolatry con- 
tracted in the land of their birth, might be buried with 
them, and another generation pure from the vile infec- 
tion, might be left to serve Qod in sincerity and truth — 
or look we to the valedictory of Moses, as he sets life 
and death before the people whom he had served for 
forty years, according as their course should be direct- 
ed, while with the eye of prophecy, he looks through 
their future history down to the present time — or turn 
we next to the fiuthful and intrepid Joshua as he takes 
the place of Moses, and leads Israel forward to the 
promised land — ^whichever way we look, we see the to- 
ken tii&tOod is there I We see Gk)d in personal history, 
in the rise of nations, in religious institutions, in the re- 
enactment of the moral law, in the types and shadows 
oi the entire Magaic institatey in the grand d<^|gCL «3i!^ 
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behalf of the Israelites, may account for their complete 
conquest oyer these idolatrous nations. All this may 
well be supposed to have resulted in giving a marked 
eminence to the Hebrews and their religious institutions; 
and in the same proportion as these became known and 
admired, would a check be given to idolatry from age 
to age, among the surrounding nations of those times. 
Israel, in a moral point of view, held the same relation 
to other nations, that Goshen did to the rest of Egypt du- 
ring the plague of darkness. While upon all Egypt 
rested a darkness which could be felt, " there was light 
in the tents of Israel." So it was now. The flickering 
lights of the patriarchal faith were fast being extinguish- 
ed in all nations, while they were madly substituting 
for those great first truths of all pure religion, viz, the 
living cmd infinite perfections of the one trtie Gody 
the fail ofman^ justification through Ihe righteousness 
of another^ and future and eternal rewards and pun- 
ishments — ^the fables of that wretched system of hea- 
then mythology. Tou have only to contemplate the 
theology of the Hebrews, in contrast with the mytho- 
logical systems of other nations, to see the true posi- 
tion of Israel. Thus, in the language of another, " Out 
of Zion the perfection of beauty, hath God shined." 
Thus leaving this peculiar system to work out its grand 
results, we hasten to trace the great purposes of grace 
and providence as they disclose them selves in the next 
period. 
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FROFHEOT, THE BUBDEN OF WHICH PEBTAINS TO THE 

FBOMBED HEBSIAH. 

The grand object of all the dificlosnrcs wbich God 
Las ever made to man since the fall, may be summed 
up in this — to lay a permanent foundation for man's 
iaith and hope in the great Bestorer. And if we di- 
vide the entire duration of time from creation till its 
last sand shall have run, into the three following dis- 
pensations — ^the patriarchal, the Mosaic, and the Chris- 
tian — the prophetic period, on which we now enter, is 
embraced in, and forms a part of, the Mosaic. But 
while the ceremonial ritual, introduced by Moses, re- 
mained in force some fifteen hundred years, or from 
Moses to Christ, the prophetic period, dating from the 
time of David, extends over about one thousand years ; 
though, strictly speaking, the age of prophecy reaches 
only to the date of the last prophecy delivered ; and 
this was by Malachi, some four hundred and twenty 
years before the birth of Christ In this view, the pe- 
riod of prophecy JB about six hundred yeare, 
7 
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The prophets were the most distiaguished, honored 
and influential religious teachers among the Jews du- 
ring this long succession of ages. We are not to sup* 
pose that even the names of all the prophets have de- 
scended to us, and much less reason have we to believe 
that we have a complete record of all their teachings 
among tho people with whom they lived and labored 
from generation to generation. We have only what 
the Holy Ghost has seen fit to record for the benefit of 
after ages. The term prophecy is to be understood al- 
ways in one of two senses. In the first or generic^ it 
comprehends the teachings end utterances of the proph- 
ets on every subject on which they spoke or wrote. In 
the second or specific^ it must be taken distributively, 
referring sometimes to single persons, as Isaiah to Cy- 
rus ; sometimes to nations, denouncing threatened pun- 
ishments for enormous national and personal sins, ex- 
hortations or promises ; and at other times to the prom- 
ised Messiah. Examples in all these connections might 
be cited. As a proper introduction to those predictions 
which respect our Lord Jesus Christ, to which attention 
will be principally devoted, it may be proper to glance 
at some leading historic facts which distinguish this 
period. 

The first event in the history of this peculiar people, 
the Jews, was the change in their civil polity from a 
theocracy administered by certain oflScers or mag^- 
trates in the several tribes, over whom was one who 
acted as chief magistrate, and was called judge^ equiv- 
alent to that of u monarchy, the supreme executive 
power being lodged in a king, "HA^ipTo^lweft extended 
overall the tribes collectVye\y,or Vkei\i\io\^xi'a&fija, Tcl^ 
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character of this theocracy, it is important correctly 
to understand. Qod himself was king. But as he 
was invisible, those judges, who for some four hundred 
years, exercised the highest executive authority, were 
little if any more than God's vicegerents. This was 
also the tme relation and character of the king after the 
introduction of monarchy. Both the judge and the 
king were required to execute the laws contained in the 
statutes of Moses ; and to this end, the high priest occu- 
pied a position quite analogous to that of prime minis- 
ter. It was his duty, not only to superintend the strictly 
religious interests of the nation, but also to instruct and 
admonish the king on his throne, whenever he saw ei- 
ther him or his people depart from their allegiance to 
God, their invisible King. The very demand the peo- 
ple made of Samuel for a king, based upon the consid- 
eration that they might be like the nations around them, 
God instructed his servant to show them was not a re- 
jection of Samuel as judge, but himself as their King 
supreme. In this view, every instance in which they 
slid back into idolatry— of which from the death of 
Joshua to the Babylonian captivity, a period of more 
than nine hundred years, their history presents repeated 
examples — ^was in its nature an act of rebellion against 
God. It was an act aggravated by the double criminal- 
ity of abjuring their allegiance to God, and making it 
to another. These acts of rebellion were generally vis- 
ited upon them by some national judgment, more fre- 
quently by the invasion of some neighboring nation, 
attended by all those calamities which usually follow in 
he train of such marauding expeditions. 

extent to wbicb^ aa a nation, they ftuffei^ ^m- 
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0U8 disabilities, partial or complete subjection to other 
nations, during the four hundred and fifty years they 
were governed by judges, may be estimated by the fact 
tliat of this four hundred and fifty years, they were un- 
der oppression one hundred and eleven I This amounts 
to nearly one fourth of the whole period. It shows to 
what degree their allegiance to the true God was main- 
tained, and how strong, not to say invincible, must have 
l>een their propensity to idolatry — ^their indulgence in 
this tendency being the measure of their national ca- 
lamity ; as was the firmness of their adherance to the 
true God and his laws, the measure of their national 
prosperity. This criterion applies to every period of 
their history, till their strange attachment to idolatry 
was at last cured by the Babylonian captivity. 

The foundation of their highest national prosperity 
was laid in the reign of David. It was at its zenith 
under the peaceful reign of Solomon. But this wisest 
of princes tarnished his glory by drinking into the spirit 
and practice of idolatry, and by leaning too much to the 
arbitrary in his administration. This created the ele- 
ment of discontent among his people, which, though it 
was suppressed during his own reign, evinced itself in 
earnest demands for redress on the accession of his son 
to the throne. The counsel of the young courtiers pre- 
vailed ; the kingdom was sundered, and the future his- 
tory of the Hebrews became one of political rivalship, 
and a train of unnumbered provocations and woes — 
crimes and punishments. The kingdom of Israel, em- 
bracing, as the reader needs not be informed, the ten 
tribes, and continued its course after the revolt two hun- 
dre and fifty-three yearsr— a co\\i^^Taaxt^\$^ ^AxxassijiSr 
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takeable proofs of its revolt from God, as well as from tlio 
house of David. At the end of this term, the i)nncii)al 
part of the inhabitants was deported into Assyria. The 
kingdom of Judah, or strictly, Judah and Benjamin, 
was permitted to continue one hundred and thirty-iour 
years longer, making the whole tenn of its duration 
three hundred and eighty-seven years. During this 
time, that is, the time between the subversion of Israel 
and that of Judah — the kingdom of Babylon rose from 
a province of Assyria to an empire by the revolt of 
Nebuchadnezzar, who laid the foundation of the Baby- 
lonian or Chaldean monarchy. This was soon after su- 
perseded by the Medo-Persian empire, under Cyrus the 
gi'eat. 

Among the captives who were first carried to Baby- 
lon, there were four young men, of whom Daniel was 
the most distinguished. They were all educated at 
Babylon with a view to future service to the state ; and 
Daniel especially rose to eminence, first in the court of 
Kebuchadnezzar, and afterwards in that of Darius the 
Mede, after the subjugation of the Chaldean to the !Mc- 
do-Persian dynasty. Daniel was not raised to the pre- 
miership under Darius, but he was honored of God with 
a most extraordinary insight into the future purposes of 
Providence with respect to the four great empires of an- 
tiquity — the Babylonian, Medo-Persian, Macedonian, 
and the Eoman. God not only gave him wisdom to 
interpret the mystical image which was disclosed to 
Nebuchadnezzar in a dream, the king having forgotten 
the dream itself — he told him both the dream and the 
interpretjition, a matter which all the wise meiv ^l eowtV, 
could not perform. This imagQ not only Te\i\'e^^\A<&]ii 
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those four ancient monarchies, but also Christ's kingdom 
on earth, under the figure of " a stone cut of the moun- 
tain without hands, which having smitten the feet of 
the image, was seen still rolling on, waxing a great 
mountain, and filling the whole earth." He also inter- 
preted the mystical " tree" which the king saw, import- 
ing his insanity for seven years, during which he shun- 
ned the dwellings and avoided the presence of men, 
taking up his abode among the beasts of the field. This 
was a most instructive dispensation. It had a most 
powerful influence upon the mind of the king himself, 
in his conviction of the being and providence of God. 
It was designed to rebuke his pride and self-applause, 
as if he owed his dominion and splendor to his own sa- 
gacity and personal achievements. The rebuke was 
most eflFectual upon the proud monarch himself, and 
could not have been without its moral efl*ect upon the 
nation generally. 

Daniel also interpreted the miraculous hand-writing 
upon the wall, which appeared to Belshazzar, while he 
and his courtiers were holding the impious feast, drink- 
ing wine to their idols out of the sacred vessels of the 
temple, which, had been transported from Jerusalem. 
This was done on the very night in which Cyrus was 
entering the city through the channel of the Euphrates, 
made passable by a divereion of the river into an arti- 
ficial channel, a work of immense labor by the forces 
imder his command. 

The integrity and piety of Daniel, as evinced in his still 
woi*shiping his God, with his face towards Jerusalem, 
the laud of iiis birth, and ^v^ieie ^ex^ \X\^gto^^^ ^i V^va. 
fathers ; knowing that hia en^mve^ ^et^ ^\. >(k<2^ ^aso 
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time plotting his deetrnction, and had actually obtained 
tiie royal signature to the fatal decree — ^neednot be men- 
tioned as a matter of information to the reader. And 
yet, in view of its moral bearings, like a similar exam- 
ple in the reign of ISTebuchadueezar, who set up the 
image in the plains of Dura, commanding all his sub- 
jects, at the given signal, to fall down and worship be- 
fore it ; DaniePs refusal to conform to the decree of Da- 
rius, as was the case with the three children under 
[Nebuchadnezzar, though the threatened pei\alty in both 
cases was inflicted, falling harmless upon those martyr- 
spirited Hebrews, recoiled upon the instruments who 
executed the decree in the former case, and upon the 
malicious agents who (originated it in the latter — these 
moral bearings invest his example with an importance 
which makes allusion to it more than proper. It is 
grateful to the pious mind to review such striking ex- 
amples of religious fidelity and intrepidity. They are 
honorable to the faithfulness of Gk)d. They are honor- 
able to the restoring and sustaining power of divine 
grace, and to human nature under its renovating influ- 
ence. They speak in grateful tones to every pious heart. 

In his personal history, Daniel appears in contrast 
with all other prophets. It fell to his lot to stand high 
in the favor of princes, enjoy the greatest worldly pros- 
perity, and to be as renowned for his political wisdom, 
as he was for his piety and wisdom in sacred myste- 
ries. 

His predictions respecting Christ are among the most 
clear and specific on record. He saw his advent and 
the establishment of his kingdom on earth, advancing 
£rom the smallest beginnings^ like a stone lak^u ito\a 
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the mountain, till itself waxed a great mountain, and 
filled the whole earth ; the figure being taken probably, 
from the familiar occurrence of a stone disengaged from 
the mountain top, rolling down by the force of gravi- 
tation with accelerated progress into the plain below. 
He also designated the very year in which the Messiah 
should be born. " Seventy weeks are determined upon 
thy people and upon thy holy city, to finish the trans- 
gression, and to make an end of sins, and to make recr 
onciliation for iniquity, and to bring in everlasting . 
righteousness, and to seal up the vision, and prophecy, 
and to anoint the most holy." (Daniel ix, 25.) In this 
most remarkable prophecy, the only difficulty is in fix- 
ing the commencement of the seventy weeks. This is 
determined in the next three verses : " From the going 
forth of the commandment to restore and to build Jeru- 
salem." And as prophecy is nothing but forewritten 
history, so history is the true exponent of prophecy ; a 
sentiment to be remembered whenever prophecy is un- 
der consideration. 

Few events in historv are more illustrative of the in- 
tegrity of prophecy than the restoration of the captive 
Jews to the promised land. The firat edict authorizing 
it was published by authority of Cyrus five hundred 
and thirty-six years before Christ. This prince was 
called by name by the prophet Isaiah more than one hun- 
dred years before his birth. During the first year of his 
reign, he caused it to be proclaimed throughout his 
vast empire, tliatall the Jews were at liberty to return 
to Jerusalem and rebuild the temple. This unqualified 
authority was not limited to t\\e ea^tWe?^ of Judah^but 
embraced those also of the kmgvSLom oi \^\^0^ ^'Wxsv 
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the king of Assyria, one hundred and thirty years pre- 
vious to the captivity of Judah, transported to various 
parts of his dominion, all being now embraced in the 
Medo-Persian empire. Whether many of the ten tribes 
after a sojourn of two hundred years in a foreign land, 
took the opportunity thus aflforded them to return with 
the captives of Judah to the land of their fathers, must, 
with the scanty historic records of those times which 
have come down to us, seem to favor this hypothesis. 
The most reasonable conclusion as to both Jews and Is- 
raelites, is that those only who anticipated an improve- 
ment in their circumstances, and in whom the spirit of 
religious patriotism kindled and burned with the great- 
est ardor, complied with the privilege tendered in the 
royal proclamation. 

But these things, however they should be resolved, 
are all subordinate to our main design. They lie in the 
same direction only so far as they are interwoven with 
the great moral bearings which crown these marked 
dispensations. How often do we see those acts of men, 
originating in principles at once groveling, base, cruel, 
or ambitious, made to promote a result as different from 
the one they intended as light from darkness I So it 
was in the examples before us. Those princes who 
carried away those captives of Israel and Judah, aimed 
at one object, while Providence laid the events under 
contribution to the achievement of quite another. One 
object of Providence was, by these national chastise- 
ments, effectually to reclaim his people from their 
strange and inveterate propensity to idolatry. And 
their entire subsequent history proves how triumphantly 
this object was attained. Because from thia'timQ mtlL 
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whatever sins the Jews are chargeable, idolatry ig nerer 
found in the catalogue. But this was not the only 
object secured. A wide diffusion of the knowledge of 
the true God must have resulted from the dispersion 
of the Hebrews among those vast empires. For tliere 
is reason to believe that these kingdoms formed the 
great theatres of action, and were the great centres of 
population in those ages of the world. Hence, the 
amount of correct knowledge of the one true God which 
the Hebrews retained and carried with them, as they 
did, to the very centres of those powerful empires, 
would be radiated to their remotest extremities. And 
as one nation conquered another, as we have already 
seen in the subvereion of the Babylonian by the M edo- 
Persian empire, and the Persian by the Macedonian 
a few centuries later, important vestiges of divine truth, 
especially predictions relative to the expected Messiah, 
would spread more or less amongst the native masses. 
And it is a most remarkable fact, one which has a di- 
rect moml bearing during the period under review, that 
these great truths were inseparable from the very his- 
tory of these most distinguished Hebrew people. Their 
history embraced the only tnie miracles, and these were 
both stupendous and multiplied ; their peculiar ritual 
was calculated to keep God ever before the mind and 
present to the thoughts ; between God and themselves 
their priests ministered, and their high priest acted as 
their intercessor ; and the voice of their prophets echoed 
from family to family, from tribe to tribe, and from 
generation to generation. It was the burden of their 
teaching to plead for God, and to point to the promised 
Bbiloh. And how was the im^^xoaaioiv isoxcL ^ >ik^i^^ 
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converged to one focal point, deepened and fastened 
upon the masses by such proclamations as tliat of Nebu- 
chadnezzar on the deliverance of the tliree Hebrews 
from the fiery furnace ; by that of Darius on the deliv- 
ery of Daniel from the lions ; and by that of Cyrus 
calling upon all in his vast empire who bore the name 
of Hebrew to return to Judea, restore the metropolis 
wlfere their fathers resorted to keep the three annual 
festivals required by their ritual, and rebuild the temj)!© 
where the high priest made his annual entry into the 
holy of holies in behalf of the people I What a con- 
cession was it to the being and character of Israel's God, 
for Cyrus to restore those sacred vessels made under 
the direction of Moses nearly one thousand years before ; 
and thus encourage these captives to hasten home and 
resume their employment in the sanctuary. 

Take the history of the celebrated Jewess Esther, who 
became the queen of Ahasuerus, who is supposed to 
have been Artaxerxes Longimanus, and filled the 
throne of Persia some seventy years after the death of 
CyruS the great. From this tragical narrative we learn, 
first, that many Jews never returned to Judea accord- 
ing to the proclamation of Cyrus. And secondly, we 
see how exactly the moral bearing of the whole narra- 
tive harmonizes with that resulting from those causes 
just alluded to. That all these events and influences 
weighed far more in the scale of their moral tendencies 
than in any other direction cannot be questioned. 

And when it is remarked that man is so constituted 
as to his moral nature, unless the prominent character- 
istics of that nature are eclipsed by the unfavorable 
fiircjimBtanc^ of birtb^ the injiuencQ of a \\cvowa ^"^xsl- 
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cation, or the paralyzing tendencies of cormpt and sen- 
sual habits, that the fact of immortality and his 
accountability in another life for what is done in this, 
is almost destroyed as an element in that nature ; it is 
not to be wondered at, that the original promise of a 
great Restorer should assume the form of tradition, and 
descending through the patriarchal ages, should be 
treasured up as one of the choicest gems of truth by 
heathen nations, sparkling out from age to age in dif- 
ferent nations amidst the darkness of surrounding 
idolatry ! The need of presenting something as an 
offering to God to propitiate his favor, was felt by the 
best of men in all ages. This is a dictate of nature. 
The fact that sacrifice formed a pail; of almost every 
form and modification of false religion, is to be ac- 
counted for either from the natural conviction of ill-de- 
sert, or the prevalence of patriarchal tradition to this 
effect, gi'ounded upon the original promise that " the 
seed or offspring of the woman, shall biniise the ser- 
pent's head ;" confirmed by the institution of sacrifice 
handed down in the line of the worshipers of the true 
God. When to these we add those clear and explicit 
predictions which gild almost every page of prophecy, 
it ceases to be wonderful that all the world was in ex- 
pectation of the birth of some extraordinaiy jiersonage 
in Judea, when Christ was born. 

The prophecies which are Messianic, are peculiar and 
distinctive in their character. They mostly consist rather 
of detached portions than of connected series. For ex- 
ample : At one time we see the character of our Lord's 
forerunner, John the Baptist. At another, where Christ 
WBB to be bom. At anotiier \% ^o^xl \i\ik TSi^\k<^^ 
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character. Then some prominent feature in his own 
character, as, for example, meekness ; " he would not 
stiive nor cry, nor should his voice be heard in the 
streets." Now his benevolent miracles are set forth — 
" he should take our infirmities and bare our sickness." 
Then his preaching is the burden of the prediction, and 
you hear him " proclaim liberty to the captives, and the 
opening of the prison doors to them who are bound." 
Then some circumstance in his death — as the treachery 
of Judas ; his being forsaken by his disciples ; the part- 
ing of his garments by the soldiers ; his commendation 
of his spirit into the hands of his Father ; the character 
of his grave ; his resurrection ; the length of time ho 
should remain in the tomb. Then we have an indica- 
tion of the triumphs of the gospel, the call of the Gentiles 
to come into the church ; which had been Ibr ages re- 
stricted to the Jews. Such is a glance, and but a 
glance, at the scope and manner in which the prophets 
present the promised Messiah. But this is not all. 

Their predi^ions embrace the rise and fall of the 
greatest empires the world has ever known. In their 
visions, as far as the disclosure itself is concerned, they 
seem to have been entirely passive. As the apostle 
Peter remarks : " Prophecy came not in old time by 
the will of man, but holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost." (2 Peter i, 21.) Un- 
der this constraining power they gave utterance to those 
visions which were made to pass before their minds. 
And a more happy comparison we have not seen than 
that in which their disclosures are illustrated by the 
landscape. Under this image the relations of objects 
as they appear in time would be very different from. 
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what they really are in space. They are all present to 
the eye of the spectator at the same moment. But to 
the traveler they can only be present in succession. To 
the spectator the prominences of distant mountain-tops, 
separated by spacious valleys and extensive plains, 
appear in close contiguity. So in prophecy. The 
inspired seer ranges over intervening ages, generations, 
the rise and subversion of empires, at a single glance. 
Sometimes, indeed, it seems as if his eye surveys the 
whole duration of future time, his vision being founded 
only by eternity. But when his vista is so compre- 
hensive, the forewritten history of those foreseen events, 
which we take occasion to i-epeat is the real nature of 
prophecy — seems to involve transitions so sudden and 
unexpected as to exclude all apparent connection. In 
such cases*the connection is purely one of thought ; nor 
Ib it strange if the prophet in giving utterance to his 
conceptions, received under overwhelming and absorb- 
ing impulses of the Holy Spirit, should evince to his 
reader no small degree oi abruptness in the manner 
in which he passes from one object to another. This 
will account for the manner in which many prophecies 
pertaining to Christ are introduced. In the record we 
find them sometimes thrown in with predictions which 
refer to great political events, without any apparent 
connection whatever. Perhaps there is no real connec- 
tion in fact in the subjects of the predictions. The con- 
nection is one of thought only in the mijnd of the 
prophet ; and he gives utterance accordingly as things 
are perceived by the eye of his own mind, and not ac- 
cordiDg to their relations of nature or time. In this 
there ib nothing unnatural or BuiipT\a\ug. 
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The burden of prophecy with all truly inspired men, 
most unquestionably was the promised Messiah. If 
other topics seem in any example to constitute the 
body of the prediction, still as we sometimes see the 
cloud, whose magnitude fills a lage space in the horizon, 
fringed by the clear sun-light shining upon its oppo- 
site side; so in prophecy, the glory of the "sun of 
righteousness" seems to gild with brilliancy transcen-' 
dent, what in itself is dark and impenetrable. Besides, 
as far as the prophet's own taste and personal attraction 
were concerned, what to them was so grateful as the 
promised delivered? All others were subordinate to 
this in reality, and is it strange if it hold this relation 
among inspired predictions, or that it was so regarded 
by the prophets themselves i 

The detached manner in which Messianic prophecies 
are interspersed throughout the inspired writers of the 
prophetic period, could not have been without design. 
To suppose the contrary would be to repudiate the very 
inspiration claimed for the prophets. That design must 
have been impoi'tant; for no other is worthy of the 
Author of inspiration. 

What the design of this marked peculiarity really 
wau:, will more readily appear when we consider the 
grand design of prophecy in general. This manifefetly 
was to authorize, encourage, and sustain hope. And 
the more spiritual and devout the person investigating 
a given prophecy, the more clear and lucid would such 
prediction appear. He must come to the study with a 
submissive, teachable spirit. He must take up the in- 
vestigation with a mind divested of vanity, prejudice, 
and BpecuIatiFe or interasted motLvea. 'Sa m\]i&t d<^ 
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rive his facts, doctrines, or system from the teacliings 
of the prophets ; not bring them with him to the study 
of these teachings, and then expend all his labor in the 
interpretation in vain attempts to harmonize these 
teachings vith his preconceived opinions. Hence, it is 
not important that predictions should present the facts 
or doctrines, uninvested with some degree of obscurity. 
It comports well with the general design of such com- 
munications to invest them with that sort of drapery — 
under that sort of imagery, which, with due patience ot 
investigation, docility of spirit, and submission of will 
to divine authority, will furnish a broad and solid 
foundation of hope and confidence ; and at the same 
time leave it necessary for the fulfillment to supply 
the key to the prediction. If more were done — wei*o 
all the predictions which refer to Christ found in one 
connected narrative, expressed in terms which exclude 
the use of imagery, figure, or drapery; it is obvious 
the door would be opened wide to the corrupt and 
designing to do two things; to anticipate the pre- 
diction by attempts to defeat its accomplishment in 
the true Messiah; or to feign its fulfillment, under 
false assumptions. As it is, the malicious cannot easily 
prevent the fulfillment of the prediction, nor the hy- 
pocritical impose on the sincere with success, as they 
could, were the prophecies less detached or furnished 
by fewer inspired authors. 

Let us take a connected view of the Messianic pre- 
dictions which are intei-spersed through the prophets. 
It would require more space than our limits will allow, 
to give a complete catalogue ; this will not be our pur- 
pose. Bj the prophets ar^ gjcucwiSX^ xiSiAfcT^VftKA. ^ 
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those holy men who wrote subsequent to the reign of 
Solomon. There are, however, several predictions of 
an earlier date which, for point of clearness, are not in- 
ferior to any found in the records of the inspired wri- 
ters of the strictly prophetic periud. While the tirst 
promise dates back to the fall itself, a promise which 
was repeated from time to time in substance to Abra- 
ham and Isaac, perhaps the language of Jacob in the 
blessing he pronounced upon Judah just before his 
death, that '* the sceptre should not depfirt from Judah, 
nor a law-giver from between his feet till Shiloh come : 
and unto him shall the gathering of the people be," 
(Gen. xHx, 10,) may be regarded as the first formal 
prediction of the promised Messiah ever uttered by man. 
It contemplates an assured realization of the promises 
repeated t» the patriarchs who preceded them. It is 
also a clear and strong utterance of the faith of the pa- 
triarchs on this important doctrine. It penetmtes the 
vista of some two thousand years, with a precision 
which no human sagacity was ever able to reach. It is 
a prediction which, interpreted by history, has received 
its most literal accomplishment. 

The next prophecy we shall notice, is that of Job xix, 
25, 26. '• For I know that my Kedeemer liveth, and 
that he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth : 
and though after my skin worms destroy this body, yet 
in my flesh shall I see God." This is another example 
of the patriarchal faith respecting the promised Ke- 
deemer. No matter where we place Job, whether be- 
tween Moses and Jacob, or between Abraham and Seth, 
the testimony of this passage to the Messiah is still the 
same. Jt shows that they saw the promiae^ ^l^'AI ofS^ 
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and embraced them, counting themselves strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth ; faith in Christ being the anchor 
of their hope, and the theme of their rejoicing. 

The prophecy of Moses, (Deut. xviii, 15,) comes next 
in order: "The Lord thy God will raise up unto thee 
a prophet from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like 
unto me." Should it be contended that Moses refers 
here to his immediate successor, Joshua, as head and 
leader in Israel, the reference of this passage to Christ 
by the inspired apostle Peter, (Acts iii, 22,) detei*mine8 
the question. And why may we not regard it as be- 
longing to that class of prophecies which are called 
double ? Thus, in its first intention, it had its immedi- 
ate fulfillment in Joshua ; in its second intention,' it had 
its higher and full accomplishment in the Messiah. To 
this view we see no valid objection. It makes both 
Moses and Joshua to be typical of Christ ; while it gives 
this prediction a place among the most pointed and 
specific predictions of Christ met with in the Scriptures. 
But should it be claimed that Moses alludes to succeed- 
ing prophets as a class, still its ultimate reference to 
Christ is included. For "if this passage speaks of all 
the prophets of God, can it have failed to speak of Him 
who is the greatest of them aU? And which of the 
prophets was more like to Moses than Jesus was? 
Moses was the lawgiver and teacher ot his people ; and 
such was Christ, but in a far more exalted and excel- 
lent manner. Moses was, under God's wise direction, 
the founder of the best system of religion his age ad- 
mitted of: the same and much more was Jesus, the 
founder of the supremely \>e&t teWg^oYv xk^t men are ca- 
p&ble of receiving." The par^\^\ ix^^^^ >^ ^^\«kA^ 
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much farther ; but those with whom apostolical author- 
ity is conclusive, can have no doubt of the rightful ap- 
plication of this passage. 

There are several Messianic prophecies in the Psalms. 
In the second Psalm is foresh(»wn the counsel of hea- 
then rulers against our Lord, as was fulfilled by Herod 
and Pontius Pilate according to Acts iv, 25, 26. Un- 
der David, the type, Christ is presented in this psalm 
in his regcU office triumphing in a signal manner over 
his enemies. The treachery of Judas is foreshown in 
Psalm 49 : " Yea, mine own familiar friend, in whom 
I trusted, which did eat of my bread, hath lifted up his 
heel against me." See this verified, John xiii, 18. 

The distribution of Christ's garments among the sol- 
diens, and their casting lots for his vesture, contained in 
the twenty second Psalm, verse eighteen : "Tliey part- 
ed my garments among them, and cast lots upon my 
vesture." Compare Matthew xxvii, 35. The stupefy- 
ing potion which the soldiere offered to Christ when he 
was crucified, was predicted in Psalm Ixxix, 21 : "They 
gave me also gall for ray meat ; and in my thirst they 
gave me vinegar to drink." See Matthew xxvii, 84. 
In the twenty second Psalm, eighth verse, see foreshown 
the cruel insolence offered our Savior on the cross: 
"He trusted in the Lord that he would deliver him; 
let him deliver him, seeing he delighted in him." Its 
fulfillment is recorded in Matthew xxvii, 48. In the 
same Psalm, verse first, the exclamation uttered by our 
Lord just previous to his expiration is noted : " My 
God 1 my God I why hast thou forsaken me ?" Com- 
pare Matthew xxvii, 46. The commendation of his soul 
to Chd, which waa the utterance recorded oi wa ^wi* 
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ior before yo yielded in death, is contained in Psalm 
xxxi, 5 : " Into thy hand I commit my spirit." See 
this verified in Luke xxii, 46. Another important cir- 
cumstance showing the correspondence between the 
type — the pascal lamb— and the great antitype, is found 
in Psalm xxxiv, 2 : " A bone of him shall not be bro- 
ken." It is the more remarkable when we remem- 
ber that the legs of both the criminals who were cruci- 
fied with Christ, were broken. This was meant as a 
mere coup-de-grace to the languishing sufferers. But 
the soldier, believing that the spirit of Christ had al- 
ready departed, forebore to inflict the same on him, but 
as a substitute pierced his side with his spear. The ful- 
fillment of this prediction is seen in John xix, 36. Our 
Lord's resurrection is indicated Psalm xvi, 10 : " Thou 
wilt not leave my soul in hell ; neither wilt thou suffer 
thy holy one to see corruption." Hell is not used here 
for the place of torment, but for the place of departed 
spirits in the intermediate state. See the application to 
our Savior, Acts ii, 27. The ascension of Christ, and 
the gift of the Holy Ghost were foreshown in Psalm 
Ixviii, 18: "Thou hast ascended on high, thou hast 
led captivity captive ; thou hast received gifts for men ; 
yea, for the rebelious also, that the Lord God might 
dwell among them." The above application of this pas- 
sage is endorsed by St. Paul in Ephesians iv, 8. This 
passage, together with Psalm ex, 4, have an unquestion- 
able reference to pur Lord's unchangeable priesthood ; 
while it is shown to be conformed to the order or con- 
stitution, not of Aaron, but of Melchisedek. This also 
has the moet unqualified suffrage o? \5cie ^^m^ ^^^^<i., 
e Hebrews v, 10 ; vi, 22 ; V\\. IT. 
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Let us next compare the Messianic predictions in the 
prophecy of Isaiah. " Behold a virgin shall conceive, 
and bear a son, and shalt call his name Immanuol." 
This indicates the miraculous conception of Christ, and 
was verified in the history, as is recorded by Matthew 
in chapter i, 23. Luke attests the same fact, (chapter 
i, 34, 35,) though he does not refer to the prediction, as 
does Matthew. Again in chapter ix, 6, we have the 
divine and human natures of our Lord pointed out in 
the clearest and most specific terms. " For unto us a 
child is bom, unto us a son is given ; and the govern- 
ment shall be upon his shoulder ; and his name shall 
be called "Wonderful, Counselor, the mighty God, the 
everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace." How well 
does this agree with our Savior's own words in Revela- 
tions xxii, 16 : "I am the root and the oflspring of Da- 
vid." In the light of such testimony we cannot be at a 
loss as to the character of the person of Christ. It con- 
'sists of the unity of divinity and humanity in one per- 
son. Such is Christ. The passage in Isaiah xi, 1, 10, 
sheds light upon the ancestral line of our Lord's human- 
ity. "And there shall come forth a rod [branch or 
twig] out of the stem of Jesse, and a branch shall grow 
out of his roots. And in that day there shall be a root 
of Jesse, which shall stand for an ensign of the people : 
to it shall the Gentiles seek ; and his rest shall be glo< 
rious." The interest the Gentiles should feel in this 
"offspring" of David, is a beautiful foreshadowing of 
their conversion under the gospel. In chapter xl, 3 : 
" The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, pre- 
pare ye the way of the Lord, make straight in the desert 
a highwBj' for our God ;" we have the preackimgjOi^cJMi 
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the Baptist foreshown in moet graphic terms, and in 
most loftj imagery. The application is recognized by 
our Lord in Matthew iii, 3 ; and by John the Baptist 
himself in John ii, 23. One of the moet remarkable 
predictions is fonnd in chapter 1, 6 : ^' I gave my 
back to the smiters, and my cheeks to them that pluck* 
ed off the hair: I hid not my face from shame and 
spitting." Among the orientals, there were no greater 
{dignities than here enumerated : we mean to spit in the 
presence of a superior especially, and to take hold of or 
pull out the beard. In regard to spitting, Mr. Harmer 
supposes one reason why they held it to be so insolent, 
may be attributed to the fact that their climate did not 
induce the abundant salivary and mucous secretions 
common in this. To see its accomplishment in our Sa- 
vior, see Luke xvii, 32, compared with Matthew xxvi, 
67, and xxvii, 30. Allusion is also obviously made to 
the scourging inflicted on our Lord immediately beiore 
Pilate delivered him to be crucified. See Matthew * 
xxvii, 26. 

We come next to that distinguished prophecy con- 
tained in Isaiah liii ; to which the last three verses of 
chapter lii should be prefixed. The reader will be 
pleased to have the whole before him in one connected 
view. 

Chapter lii, 13 : " Behold, my servant shall deal pru- 
dently, he shall be exalted, and extolled, and be very 
high." Verse 14 : " As many were astonished at thee ; 
(his vissage was so marred, more than any man, and 
his form more than the sons of men.) Vei'se 15 : " So 
shall he sprinkle many nations •, the kings shall shut 
eirmoutbB at him : for tiial \^W\i \i«A uo^Wy^ssa VJ^^ 
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them shall thej see ; and that which the j had not heard 
shall they consider.^ 

Chapter liii, 1 : " Who hath believed our report ? and 
to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed ?" Verse 2 : 
" For he shall grow up before him as a tender plant, 
and a root out of dry ground : he hath no form nor 
comeliness; and when we shall see him, there is no 
beauty that we should desire him." Verse 3 : " He is 
despised and i*ejected of men ; a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief; and we hid as it were our own 
faces fi*Om him ; he was despised, and we esteemed him 
not." 

Verse 4 : " Surely he hath borne our griefs, and car- 
ried our sorrows ; yet we did esteem him stricken, smit- 
ted of God, and afflicted." Verse 6: "But he was 
wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our 
iniquities ; the chastisement of our peace was upon him ; 
and witli his stripes we are healed." Verse 6 : " All we 
like sheep have gone astray ; we have turned every one 
to his own wiiy ; and the Lord hath laid on him the ini- 
quity of us all." Verse 7 : " He was oppressed, and he 
was afflicted, yet he opened not his mouth : he is brought 
as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before her 
shearers is dumb, so he opened not his mouth." Verse 
8 : " He was taken from prison and from judgment : 
and who shall declare his generation ? for he was cut 
off out of the land of the living : for the transgression ^ 
of my people was he stricken." Verse 9: "And he 
made his grave with the wicked, and with the rich in 
his death; because he had done no violence, neither 
was any deceit in his mouth." 
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Verse 10 : " Yet it pleased the Lord to bruise him ; 
he hath put him to grief : when thou shalt make his 
soul an offering for sin, he shall see his seed, he shall 
prolong his days, and the pleasure of the Lord shall 
prosper in his hand." Verse 11 : " He shall see of the 
travail of his soul and be satified : by his knowledge 
shall my righteous servant justify many ; for he shall 
bear their iniquities." Verse 12 : " Therefore will I 
divide him a portion with the great, and be shall divide 
the spoil with the strong ; because he hath poured out 
his soul unto death : and he was numbered with trans- 
gressions ; and he bare the sin of many, and made in- 
tercession for the transgressors." 

Not only on many accounts, but on every account, 
this is a most remarkable prophecy. In the first place, 
it cannot be referred to any other man or company of 
men than Christ, with the least plausibility or show of 
reason. Its several parts and peculiar features are such, 
that no impostor could ever possibly verify them. And 
though written in the strain of simple nlrrative — and 
prophecy really is nothing else but forewritten history 
— ^yet we have the same proof that Isaiah uttered it 
seven hundred years before Christ that we have of the 
acknowledged antiquity of any accredited ancient his- 
tory. Christ is presented in his three-fold office. At 
one time we see him in that of teacher / at another in 
. that of priest; and then in that of a triumphant Jdng. 
The great evangelical doctrine is never lost sight of — • 
it is iterated and reiterated, in new forms and connec- 
tions — the capital doctrine of the Bible ; the doctrine 
ot stibstitution. No one can lead \k\% ^«fis>«L^ mthout 
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feeling impressed with this fact That the victim is a 
sufferer, meets us at every glance. That he suffers as a 
martjr, receives not the shadow of countenance. On 
the contrary, that he is sacrificed to make atonement 
for others — ^that he dies for sins not his own — is distinct- 
ly and emphatically asserted. How any one can sit 
down and carefully study this prophecy, and rise up a 
skeptic, is inconceivable. Here is a prodigy of mercy 
and benevolence, such as none but Qtod could exhibit ; 
and he who can contemplate it without sensibility, with- 
out conviction, without a perception of its grandeur, 
without being charmed with the depth and purity 
of the philanthropy displayed — ^must himself be a prod* 
igy of dark-mindedness and stupidness of heart. It 
contains moral elements which must tell upon the hu* 
man heart whenever these sublime truths are brought 
in contact with it. What we see so prominent in thia 
disclosure, is just the charm which has ever attended the 
£iithful, earnest preaching of the gospel. In this is 
verified the prophetic utterance that the sacrificed vic- 
tim ^^ shall see of the travail of his soul, and be satisfi- 
ed." And the prediction closes where the gospel nar- 
rative closes. The former says, ^^ and he made inter- 
cession lor the transgressors;" the latter ends with "he 
was received up into heaven, and sat on the right hand 
of God," where, an apostle asserts, " he ever liveth to 
make intercession for us." 

There are several Messianic prophecies found in oth- 
er prophets, to which let us now direct our attention 4 
There is only one in Jeremiah which comes within th# 
itoge of our inquiry. Whila jbaiah hi* beea truly 
8 
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Btyled the evangelical prophet, Jeremiali is l^nown as 
the weeping prophet. His prophecies are important, 
though they are less distinguished for their Messianic 
character than some others. The one before ns is truly 
striking. " A voice was heard in Bamah, lamentation 
and bitter weeping ; Rachel weeping for her children 
refused to be comforted for her children, because they 
were not." (Jer. xxxi, 15.) When we bear in mind 
that Bachel had been dead more than twelve hundred 
years, when Jeremiah uttered this language, we see how 
poetic and grand must have been the conception. It is 
a most happy poetic creation of the prophet, who makes* 
her rise from the grave and witness the cruelty practic- 
ed by Nebuzaradan, Nebuchadnezzar's general, towards 
the captives of Judah and Benjamin, who were collect- 
ed at Kamah, a town in Benjamin, for exportation to 
Babylon, or for the sword. Under these circumstances 
this prophecy was fulfilled according to its first inten- 
tion. In its second and ultimate intention, it was accom- 
pKshed in the destruction of the innocents under 
that most sanguinary order of Herod the Great, to put 
to death all the children in Bethlehem under two years 
of age. The fulfillment of this prediction is noted in 
Matthew ii, 18. 

In Daniel (ii, 45,) we have a prediction of the rise and 
spread of Christ's kingdom under the mixed figure of a 
stone-kingdom and a mountain-kingdom; or a stone 
disengaged from the mountain side, and rolling on till 
it became itself a great mountain, filling the whole 
earth. But the most remarkable prediction in this 
prophetf is that in chapter iz^ 24-26^ which alludes to 
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the seventy weeks, in which the year of Christ's advent 
was foreshown. Both of these passages have received 
a passing notice already on a former page. 

From Hosea (xi, 1,) compared with Matthew (ii, 15,) 
it appears that the flight of Christ with Joseph and Ma- 
ry into Egypt to escape the cruelty of Herod, was also 
a matter of prophecy. 

In Micah (v, 2,) we find a Messianic prediction, 
which, on several accounts, is highly important. "But 
thou Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little among 
the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall He come 
forth unto me that is to be ruler in Israel ; whose go- 
ings forth have been from of old, from everlasting.'' 
This passage determines in the first place where our Sa- 
vior should be born, ^^phratah distinguishes Bethle- 
hem in the tribe of Judah from Bethlehem in the tribe 
of Zebulun. How different would it have been had this 
destinction not been thus marked. The other impor- 
tant thing noted here is, the clear testimony which is 
given to the divine character of this expected ruler. 
Though, as man, he was born in Bethlehem, as God, he 
was eternal; "his goings forth" were "from everlast- 
ing." From the notation of the accomplishment of this 
prediction in Matthew ii, 5, it appears the Jews gener- 
ally referred this passage to the Messiah. Hence when 
Herod demanded where Christ should be bom, he was 
promptly answered, "in Bethlehem of Judah." All 
this shows not only the integrity of prophecy, but the 
attention which Messianic prophecies had then receiv- 
ed. Is it not highly probable that the pious of that day, 
gave more attention to this class of prophecies, in their ex- 
pectatioa of the Meaaiah^B advent, than mobt oi \r^ i<^-* 
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lowers now do, in order to yerify the troth of Messi- 
anic predictions t 

In chapter ix, 9, the prophet thns describes onr Lord's 
entiy into Jerusalem : ** Eejoice greatly, O daughter of 
Zion ; shout, O daughter of Jerusalem ; behold ^y king 
Cometh unto thee ; he is just and having salvation ; low- 
ly, and riding upon an ass, and upon a colt, the foal of 
an ass." Matthew, chapter zxi, 1-11, and John, chap- 
ter zii, 12-15, note the accomplishment of this prophe- 
cy. In chapter xi, 12, the treachery of Judas was point- 
ed out by this prophet : " As they weighed for my price 
thirty pieces of silver." Again, chapter xiii, 7, "Smite 
the shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered," was ap- 
plied by Christ to himself in foretelling his own appre- 
hension and his abandonment; by his disciples ; (see 
Mark iv, 27, and Matt, xxvii, 31.) In the same chap- 
ter, verse 6, " What are these wounds in thy hands f 
Then shall he answer. Those with which I was wound- 
ed in the house of friends," there is doubtless an allusion 
to the crucifixion of Christ. His hands and feet were 
pierced by the nails which fastened his body to the 
cross. How wonderful that all these circumstances 
were so distinctly marked in the prediction, and so lit- 
erally fulfilled in the tragedy 1 One more example will 
end this notation. It is in Malachi iii, 1 : ^^ Behold I 
will send my Messenger, and he shall prepare the way 
before me ; and the Lord whom ye seek, shall suddenly 
come to his temple." This was accomplished, first, in 
the preaching of John the Baptist ; secondly, in Christ's 
preaching personally in the temple. Thus Eaggai ii, 9, 
was also fulfilled, declaring that the gtory of the seccmd 
tamph or ^'latter hoi&ae) b1io^4 \m graoX^ "^iiQAsi^^^x* 
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mer'' — ^the temple Solomon built In this respect how 
macli greater was the glory of the second temple I In 
the former it is trae the symbolical presence of God fill- 
ed the holy of holies. Tbe sacred and miraculous fire 
ever burned upon its altar ; and the tables of the law, 
engraven with Ood's own fiiiger, were deposited in the 
ark : with the Urim and Thummim, or the oracle in 
the brea6^plate.of the high priest — ^were all seen in the 
first temple, but not in the second. But for all these 
shadows and symbols, the figures of good things to come, 
we see the reality in the presence and preaching of the 
incarnate Jehovah himself. 

This period was distinguished, not only for those Mes- 
sianic prophecies at which we have glanced, but for va- 
rious striking predictions of a secular import These 
referred to the great empires of the old world. The 
prophet Nahum foreshowed the complete subversion of 
the Assyrian empire, and the overthrow of its metropo- 
lis, Ninevah. This was effected by the insurrection of 
]3abylon and Persia, which, with Media* seem to have 
been provinces in Assyria, all at length succeeding in 
casting off the yoke, and in erecting for themselves in- 
dependant kingdoms. Nineveh was taken about seven 
hundred years after the predictions of Nahum were ut- 
tered ; and more than two hundred years after Jonah, 
the earliest prophet in Israel, whose history has reached 
us, preached among them^ threatning immediate de- 
struction, unless it should be averted by unfeigned re- 
pentance. When we consider the remoteness of Nine- 
veh from Judear^some five hundred miles from Jeru- 
salem — ^and the idolatrous character of this city, thongh 
momni^ jmtify tite disobedience of the ^xo^^^vi^ 
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are able to account for his reluctance to deliver his mes- 
sage. And when we see the striking proof of the deep 
and hearty repentance which foUowed, the extent of the 
moral inflaence of his preaching cannot be easily esti- 
mated Their repentance seems to have procured to the 
Ninevites a respite of some two hundred years. Du- 
ring this time, the Assyrians brought the kingdom of 
Israel into captivity, transi)orting them to Assyria, and 
in return importing Cutheans into Samai-ia to supply 
their places. This kingdom was in turn overthrown in 
the rebellion of some of its provinces, as stated above, 
as the prophets, Kahum and Isaiah, had predicted. 
Babylon also followed the example of Assyria, and led 
the kingdom of Judah into captivity. It was the head 
of gold in Nebuchadnezzar's image, and the "lion with 
eagle's wings," in Daniel's vision, (Dan. ii & vii,) and, 
like Assyria^ was the enemy of the people of Qod. That 
the city was sacked and the kingdom subverted by the 
Medes and Persians, under Cyrus the Great, is one of 
the most literal accomplishments of prophecy. The 
Medo-Persian empire, which was represented in Dan- 
iel's vision, under the imagery of a hear, having three 
ribs in its mouth, was soon conquered by the Macedoni- 
an empire under Alexander the Great — ^the leopard with 
four wings in Daniel's vision. This empire was as brief 
in its continuance as was the period of its acquisition. 
Of the four provinces into which it was divided, the Sy- 
rian and Egyptian sovereignties chiefly deserve notice. 
The Syrian kingdom under the Selucidea, evinced great 
opposition to the Jews; especially under Antiochus 
Epiphones. The persecution ^\i\cXi Vkft m^\\^^«d t». / 
' wards iids people/ and tiie a\xoc\t\^\v^^T»&>i:^^ 
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er with his desecration of the temple, polluting the altar 
with swine's flesh, defiling it by strewing its broth 
everywhere over the whole sanctuary — the condign pun- 
ishment he suffered in his miserable death, leading him 
to confess it to be a judgment of God for his wicked- 
ness and cruelty — ^with the integrity and fidelity of the 
Asmonean family and other Hebrews, in maintaining 
their religion inviolate ; and the signal victories they 
achieved over their heathen oppressors and persecutors, 
all merit more attention in view of their great moral 
bearings, than our space allows us to give them. They 
serve eminently to reflect the splendor of the rays of 
that prophetic light which distinguished this age of the 
world ; and the purity of that form of religious faith, 
now renovated completely from the last vestage of idol- 
atry in these descendents of Abraham, which made this 
people so peculiar in every period of their history. 
What must have been the impression upon Alexander, 
his court, and the people of different nations^in his em- 
pire, when the Hebrews utterly refused to have any 
thing to do in rebuilding the temple of Belus at Baby- 
lon, on the plea that they could not lend their service 
to promote idolatry ! And such was their firmness that 
no threatnings or punishments, nor even death itself 
could overcome their determination or shake their con- 
stancy ; so that the king was compelled to yield to their 
conscientious scruples, and supply their places by oth- 
ers. This should not be resolved into mere stubborn 
ness or superstitious obstinacy. It was the outbeamings 
of a higher principle. It was an honorable testimony 
to the true God ; and it showed the complete triumph 
o£ their faith, and the salutary effect of tihatiiia^cyasiX. ^^^ 
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cipline which their God had administered to them in 
their late captivity : a lesson whose moral inflaence has 
flowed on from generation to generation to the present age. 

The fourth kingdom represented in the vision of Dan- 
iel as a ^^ beast,'' nameless indeed, but '^ dreadful and 
terrible," was the Koman empire. This, in its origin, 
dated back to a period a little before the subversion of 
the Assyrian empire ; but advancing steadily forward 
through all the changes in its own forms of government 
from the founding of Borne, while other nations were 
rising and falling again, till it had nearly or quite swal- 
lowed up the great Macedonian empire founded by Al- 
exander the Great, which, at his death, was divided into 
four distinct sovereignties. 

Magistracy ,Jn some form, continued to be possessed by 
the Jews, under all their change of masters down to the 
time when Archelaus, son of Herod the Great — ^great 
especially in cruelty — ^was deposed by Augustus CsBsar, 
and Judea became a Koman province ; Cyrenius being 
appointed president of Syria, and Caponins became pro- 
curator of Judea under the president — Judea being a 
part of the province of Syria. After this, says Pri- 
deaux, the power of life and death was taken out of the 
hands of the Jews, and placed wholly in the Koman 
procurator and his subordinate officers, and taxes were 
thenceforth paid immediately to the Boman emperor. 
Here ends the prophetic period. Like so many stars all 
the symbolical rites of the Mosaic institute, had now fa- 
ded away in the soft and mellow light of the rising 
morning. All the prophecies as well as types which 
point to Christ, are about to be consummated in actual 
i^SAlization, and the most tLado\\blft3L^<ico\xv^^^!QS£k^\i^^ 
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DiBTINOtJIHHXD BY THE BIBTH OF CHRIST, AND THE EBTAB- 
USHMENT OF HIB XYAKOELIOAL KINGDOM IN THE WORLD. 

We come now to contemplate a period whose glory 
eclipses all that went before it. Here we shall find the 
realization of all that patriarchs and prophets foresaw, 
and of which they had only the rich and exulting anti- 
cipation. Here we have the consummation of all that 
was typical in both the preceding dispensations — a peri- 
od the brightest and best the world had ever enjoyed. 
It was one which had and must ever have a crowning 
influence upon the character and interest of the human 
race. It was one in whose introduction we see a singu- 
lar coincidence of circumstances tending both to mark 
the era itself, and to further the great purposes of Prov- 
idence, which, trom the foundation of the world, had 
lain hid in the bosom of infinite wisdom and benevo- 
lence. These circumstances were of both a religious 
and political character, to which we may add those of a 
Uterary bearing. And indeed there is a sense in which 
we shall find all of these combined, fomishix]^ tiie key 
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to the state of society as to its moral bearings, at any 
given time at which we shall have occasion to apply 
the criterion. In other words — ^the religious, political, 
and literary character of any age being given, it is easy 
to determine ite predominant moral bearings. WeshaU 
see the illustration of this principal as we advance. In 
the first place, let us glance at those marked features 
which signalize the introduction of this period. 

We have already seen that the Babylonian captivity 
brought to a period the prevalence of idolatry among 
the Jews. From this time they are to be viewed as be- 
ing destitute of those remarkable tokens of the divine 
presence which distinguished them while the first tem- 
ple remained. In the second temple the ark of the cov- 
enant containing the two tables on which the decalogue 
or moral law was inscribed, was wanting ; consequent- 
ly also the " mercy seat," which was a name given the 
lid of the ark, on which the shehinahj or visible token 
of the divine presence rested, while the wings of the 
golden cherubim overshadowed it. The Urim and 
Thurmnmiy the sacred fire upon the altar, and the 8fpir\^ 
of prophecy^ were severally wanting in the second tem- 
ple. Only three prophets lived after the captivity — 
Zechariah, Haggai and Malachi, with the last of whom 
ended the succession of prophets. A space of some four 
hundred years now intervened, till the birth of Christ, 
during which the oracle was silent ; no reponse being 
given by Urim or by prophecy. During this lapse of 
years, the Hebrew mind was fixed and steady upon the. 
divine existence; while upon some other points it 
was speculative, and often carried to opposite ex- 
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Hub was eminendj the period of speculation among 
this people. About the time of the close of the captiv- 
ity, or a little later, the origin of sects among the Jews, 
is to be dated. The Pharisees, Saddacees, and the 
Essenes, all seem to have risen at about the same time. 
The Pharisees most probably had their origin under the 
influence of a good and sacred principle. They had no 
doubt of the mission of Moses. They believed that God 
through him appointed the ritual which their fathers 
had received, and for a while faithfully observed. Their 
national adversity they saw had been inflicted as a pun- 
ishment for their idolatry and criminal departure m>m 
the divine ordinances. And while the captivity proved 
effectual in reclaiming the Jews as a nation, from idol- 
atry as such, the better sort among them saw and deplor- 
ed the laxity with which the duties of religion were re- 
garded by the majority, while they were totally neglect- 
ed by many. This induced those who resolved to 
maintain a strict conformity to their ritual to separate 
themselves from the masses with a view to a more strict 
and faithful performance of all the ceremonial requisi- 
tions of the law. Hence, as the Hebrew word pharash^ 
to separate^ implies, those who associated together on 
this principle were called separatists^ or Pharisees. 
Their object, viewed in this light, was no doubt in the 
commencement, noble and commendable. But howev- 
er good and pure this actuating principle in itself might 
have been, it was extremely liable to abuse, and to de- 
generate into evils as great as were those which these 
partizans labored to escape. From a mere separation 
from others for the purpose of being more holy, how 
. natural and easy was it to drink in the spirit of bigotry 
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towwrds ihoee who were held to be leea holy thaa tiian- 
selves — a resolt which immediatelj followed. And 
fix>m a ponctilioiis observance of the letter of their rit- 
ual, how easy to make the transition quite orer to the 
opposite extreme, counting this very observance — alto- 
gether external and ceremonial though it were — a 
ground of righteousness. Neither did they stop here. 
But cherishing profound veneration for those things in 
their religion which bore the inipress of antiquity, this 
virtue, as it certainly is when not carried too far, be- 
came transformed into an undue consideration of those 
traeBtions and traditional opinions and supposed sayings 
of Moses, which, though not found in his writings, had 
floated down from an earlier and perhaps a purer age, 
invested with the authority of his name. These vagne 
and imcertain traditions or refinements, which were no- 
thing in fact but superfluous appendages added to the 
laws and institutions of Moses, soon came to be regarded 
as being of paramoxmt authority. This was notall : they 
oome not only to be regarded as transcending in author- 
ity the written law, but were often found to clash with 
the plain and specific precepts of the law itself! Hence 
arriving at this point, they not only ^' made void the law 
through their tradition," but ^^ taught for doctrines the 
^Upmmandments of men." Yaluing themselves on their 
Qutside conformity to the letter of the law, they despised 
others. And resting all their merit on this ground, 
^w easy to become ostentatious in those acts of piety 
in which all was show and sur&ce — in which the hand, 
«r th€^ tongue had all to do, and the heart nothing — 
flaking these veiy devotional acts, with other good 
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theiDfielyes off for the most pious and moral, while their 
heart and life were full of guile, covetouBness, rapacity, 
wickedness and hypocrisy. Thus for nothing were the 
Pharisees more distinguished, in the time of Christ, 
than for bigotry and self-righteonsness. They took the 
front rank among his most yimlent opponents, and re- 
ceived some of his most withering rebukes and denun- 
ciations. 

They adopted some doctrines taught by Grecian 
philosophers which they incorporated into their own 
system. As an example, take metempsychosis or trans- 
migration of souls, taught by Pythagoras. If this specu- 
lation of the philosophers were not really incorporated 
into the religious system of the Pharisees, it was looked 
apon with favor by some of tliem, and seems to have 
imparted its hue to the religious sentiments of the com- 
mon people. In support of this view, the question 
which the apostle asked our Lord — "who did sin, this 
man or his parents, that he was bom blind ?'' shows, 
as most commentators apply the passage, that they as- 
sumed that the blind man had existed in a former body. 
But is there not reason to believe their questions rather 
assumed that the sin of the parents may be visited in 
the child ? This we are inclined to believe is all that is 
of necessity involved in their question. If this passage, 
therefore, contains all the evidence we have of ^e 
prevalence of the Pythagorian doctrine in question, the 
proof is not, perhaps, as conclusive as is generally 
iupposed. 

The Sadducees were another sect among the Jews, 
whose doctrines were as erroneous as were those of the 
?4i«iJ(B«8i^ They r^j^oted traditHmi while tbciy suunr 
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tained the exclusive authority of the written word; 
giving the preference to the writings of Moses, though 
they are allowed to have admitted the divine authority 
of other parts of the Old Testament. 

But while they admitted the authority of the Scrip- 
tures, it is not a little remarkable that they should so 
construe them as to deduce from them the doctrine that 
" virtue is its own reward" — ^that " there is no resurrec- 
tion either angel nor spirit." Tet such was the fiw^t. 
Or at least, if they did not originally draw their doc- 
trines from those Scriptures whose divine authority they 
professedly acknowledged, it is unaccountable that they 
should not correct their absurd notions by their au- 
thority. Instead of this they seem to have yielded 
themselves up to their philosophical speculations till 
they plunged into the veriest Materialism, denying the 
existence of the invisible world, and all spiritual beings 
except the Supreme Being. 

The faith of these two leading sects among the Jews 
when Christ was bom, casts a dark shade upon the 
moral picture of that age ; and yet all admit that the 
Hebrews were far in advance of all other nations as to 
light and knowledge in divine things. 

The Essenes, another sect, less numerous than either 
of those just alluded to, were distinguished for their 
integrity and uprightness ; for their strict observance of 
the Sabbath, and their abhorence of ceremonial impu- 
rity. They led a life of seclusion and meditation, being 
in fact a sort of hermits or monks of those times, sub- 
sisting upon the plainest and even coarsest fare. They 
were separated into two classes ; one class formed a 
commuDity of celebates^ nevet e>iA«t\.ti^\xx\ft NJaa <io«^- 
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gal relation ; holding themselves obligated to snpplj the 
wants of any of the brotherhood, wherever they might 
belong, when they were among them. The other class 
were not so scrupulous as to the supposed contamina- 
tion of women, but admitted the right of marriage, still 
maintaining the obligation of rigid abstemiousness and 
self-denial in every thing. From this view of their 
character and peculiarities it is not supposable that they 
should exert much influence — especially if we add that 
they denied the resurrection, and maintained the doc- 
trine of the most stringent fatality, which they held to 
embrace and control all events as they transpire among 
men. 

The Samaritans constituted another religious sect in 
Judea at the birth of Christ. The origin of this sect 
dates back to the time when Shalmanezer, the Assyrian 
general, transported the ten tribes into Assyria, and 
brought the Cutheans into Judea to supply their places ; 
who, mingling with those Israelites who remained, 
formed a mongrel race — ^heterogeneous both in charac- 
ter and religion. They were the rivals of the captives 
of Judah who returned from Babylon with authority to 
rebuild the temple at Jerusalem, doing all in their 
power to defeat the enterprize, aud actually succeeded 
by misrepresentations in procuring a countermand of 
the imperial order for the prosecution of the work. 
After a suspension of the work for some years, it was 
again resumed and at length completed. They also 
obtained a grant to build their own temple on mount 
Gerrizim. Their hostility to the Jews still continues. 
They maintain that they retain the use of the original 
Hebrew character, and that Ezra introduced the Ohaldee 
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dbaracter among the Jews. Thej veprobaie him fot 
having added certain books to the sacred eanoa wbixk 
£Ei7ored the kingdom of Judah. Nothing can be more 
inveterate than that long-cherished rivalship, which at 
length settled down into confirmed hostility, betweoi 
these two branches of the Hebrew race. It was de- 
clared and active in the time of Christ, being carried 
80 far as to annihilate the reciprocity of those social and 
civil offices which are sacrificed only to the most obsti- 
nate animosity. Offices which feed the fountain of hu- 
man kindness in the heart — a principle as grateful to its 
possessor as are its streams when they fiow out to those 
around. 

But while civil offices were suspended between these 
two sects among the Jews, as a race the Hebrews 
ever were, in all their dispersions, and still are, a sep- 
arate and distinct people fix)m all other nations. They 
ever held the Grentiles in sovereign contempt. Because 
God saw fit to favor themselves above all other nations 
in making them the unmerited yet distinguished de- 
positaries of revelation, and the medium of its commu- 
nication to the world; thus instead of gratefully 
appreciating their obligations, and earnestly devoting 
themselves to discharge them, they seem to have con- 
ceived the absurd notion of monopolizing all those dis- 
tinguishing blessings. Nor did they stop here. They 
seemed resolved to sink all others as far below the com- 
mon level, as £hey had been raised above it. They 
rashly and malignantly consigned all Gentiles to perdi- 
tion, while they claimed that the fact that a man was 
a descendent of Abraham was a sufficient warrant of 
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saved, but no Geutile. Ejiowledge of the law inviola- 
Uj secured a blessing to the former, while ignorance 
of it entailed a cnrse upon the latter — was the sum of 
their absurd teaching. 

It is easy to see what a barrier this national and ra« 
ligious bigotry would create to the progress of tho 
gospel. It was a barrier which had to be broken down 
before the gospel was embraced by the Jews under the 
preaching of the apostles themselves. It is also easy to 
see what was the moral state of the Jews when Christ 
came into the world. They had as a people completely 
lost all spiritual views of their own ritual. They con- 
formed to its requirements not as a means to an ultimate 
object — not as typical of some better thiniss to be brought 
in and realized in the antetype ; but they rested in the 
ceremonial rites of the law as being themselves the grand 
end. Indeed they secularized every thing, making the 
Itessiah himself a secular prince, who should procure 
ibem, not spiritual and evangelical blessings, but politi- 
cal and temporal good. 

If such was the languishing state of the divine fires 

upon Jewish altars, what can we expect to find amorg 

Gentiles at this age of the world ? Mythology had held 

dominion over the heathen world for some twenty-five 

centuries. Its throne was established upon the ruins of 

the original or patriarchal faith. Some reminiscences of 

those great facts which gave character and interest 

to the first ages of the world, and some of the fimt 

truths and principles in Bevelation, it is true had floated 

down on the stream of tradition, and had been gathered 

up by most nations ; assuming at last, however, more 

the cbATBcter of f&blea and legends than oi i^Vb^eAj^ ^«i^ 
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ities. At least, they had become so mixed with mytho- 
logical fable, and by the mixture so diluted as to become 
quite inoperative upon the masses. Tne several schools 
of philosophy, if so fortunate as to develop any impor- 
tant truths worfli possessing, not only concealed them 
from the masses, but monopolized them for the use and 
the boast of the initiated few. Thus, for example, if 
the being of one God, the immortality of the soul, and 
future rewards according to present character and con- 
duct, were believed by the more enlightened among 
philosophers and poets, they were willing to allow the 
masses to grope on still in their vulgar and corrupt no- 
tions respecting their " gods many and lords many," 
and all Idndred truths. 

Besides, it is admitted that the arts and sciences, as well 
as philosophy, had now reached the highest point of culti- 
vation, and were exerting their greatest influence. K 
intellectual culture were ever able to produce moral ex- 
cellence, the Augustan age was the one to which we 
might look for the realization. But we look in vain. 
As if to show the utter impotency of the world to re- 
generate itself through any succession of ages, or by 
any means or processes whatever — ^without the gospel 
of His Son, God permitted the nations of the earth — 
in a sense — ^to walk in their own ways for more than a 
hundred generations before " he brought the first be- 
gotten into the world." Why so many ages and gene- 
rations should elapse before the fullness of time came, 
is, on many accounts, to us quite inscrutable. On others 
we can perceive the peculiar fitness of the period 
chosen for the advent ot CYtnaX.. Ti^joi'^'^ "foxsjith em- 
pire, wluch at the time "h^ "wto^a V«>d^ Y^^» ^-c^kkor^ 
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iiself into a state and founded its capital on the seven 
hills on the banks of the Tiber, had filled up the meas- 
ure in the prophet's vision ; and approached as near a 
universal monarchy as any ever erected on earth. It 
had reached the utmost extent of its territory, the maid- 
mum of its power. The first of the dynasty of the 
Gflssars was now at the summit of his peaceful and 
happy reign. A universal peace obtained throughout 
the world. At this appropriate juncture the " Prince 
of peace" made his advent into the world. The " full- 
ness of time" had come ; a long chain of prophecies re- 
ceives its accomplishment ; and the great mystery of 
God incarnate, " into which the angels desire to look," 
is disclosed ; and the pledge of a world's redemption is 
about to be redeemed. 

In the fulfillment of this chain of predictions, John 
the Baptist constitutes an important item. The great 
Disposer of all events in the accomplishment of his 
counsels is no more straitened for means than for time ; 
and as the time chosen is the wisest, so are the means 
the most fitting. This we see verified not only in the 
era of our Lord's appearance, but in the means of his 
designation. Isaiah and Malachi both pointed to John 
as the harbinger of Christ, who should herald his ap- 
proach. (See Isa. xl, 3, and Mai. iv, 6.) Under the 
imagery borrowed fi^m oriental royalty, when the sub- 
jects of eastern monarchs passed on before their impe- 
rial masters preparing the way for them, by removing 
obstructions, filling valleys, digging through hills, &c. 
Isaiah describes John's mission. In view probably of 
bis courage and fidelity in reproving sin even in princes, 
Malachi calls him Elijah the prophet, from \^x^^xol- 
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blanoe to the Jewish prophet of that name in his spirit, 
character, and manners. For the marked circumstances 
of his birth, together with his parentage, the reader is 
referred to the evangelists. His birth anticipated that 
of Christ about six months. From this period till after 
the lapse of thirty years the inspired record affords 119 
no information respecting him. He was consecrated to 
his vocation fix)m his birth ; and was qualified for it by 
being sanctified at that period. Moved by the same 
inspiration which led the prophets to utter their pre* 
dictions respecting him, he opened his mission by call* 
ing upon the multitudes, to repent and believe on th^ 
Messiah who wiis about to appear. And taking up 
baptism, which for ages bad been in use among the 
Jews in admitting Gentile proselytes into the Jewish 
faith and communion, he uiged them to evince the 
sincerity of their repentance and the firmness and 
strength of their £uth in the promised Messiah, by sub- 
mitting to that significant ordinance. As all depends in 
iiaiith upon the state of the heart — it being impossible 
ibr the impenitent heart to exercise trust in the promises 
of God, or reliance upon Obrist for salvation — and aa 
the moral state and diaracter of the Jews was, as we 
have seen, so gross and perverted, John's preaching was 
as philosophical as evsmgelical. It would seem he had 
Xko personal knowledge whatever of our Lord. It was 
indicated to him that he should recognize him by seeing 
the Holy Spirit in the form of a dove rest upon him, 
as was fulfilled when Christ was baptized. And this 
may give us an important clue to the design of our 
Lord^a submission to that OTd\Tiaiic/&^ It ^«a doubtless 
to conJSrm John's fiedtk by iu\£QMi% >ii3^^k!BDL\i^^\»^Tar 
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ceired that this was the Ohrist This was doubtless one 
object Another probably was to fulfill all oeremonial 
righteousness in performing a service corresponding to 
the legal rite used bj the priests, consisting in being 
washed before entering upon the duties of the priestl j 
office. Thus Christ honored the law, of whose typical 
rites he was the eminent and ultimate antitype. 

How remarkably was John's mission calculated to 
goard against imposture in any one who should have 
ccmoeived the design of passing himself off as the 
Messiah. Had theimp ostor succeeded in availing him« 
self of any assumed prophetic coincideQcies, the sign 
given John would have been wanting; and thus the 
finud must have been detected. And the fact that an- 
other man called public attention to our Lord, paved 
the way for Him to enter upon his public ministry with 
less apparent abruptness and ostentation. As it was, 
public attention was drawn to him by another, rather 
than his calling it to himself; and what is still more, 
the minds of the people were by John prepared to 
recognize in Christ the accomplishment of prophecy in 
proof of his claim to the Messiaship ; of which they 
had one in the mission of John himself. This enables 
us to account for it, that Christ should '^ make and bap- 
tize more disciples than John." (John iv, 1.) John 
well knew the scope and design of his own mission- 
that while Christ should increase^ he should decrease. 
Nor was he more happy in any thing than in the con- 
templation of this fact. But we cannot take our leave 
of this guileless, fearless, sanctified man, without refer- 
ring to his tragical death. He fell a martyr to his fidelity 
in Iest2$pzii^ %aio6l wiekedness in higli ]^\aMi. 1^ 
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admonished Herod Antipas, son of Herod the Great, 
for his profligacy ; and he, like his &ther in the murder 
of the innocents of Bethlehem, drew to himself an un- 
enviable notoriety by sacrificing tlie firat martyr to truth 
after the birth of Christ. John was the last and the 
greatest of the prophets ; what they saw a &r off, he 
saw with joy in full and complete realization. 

In considering the person, character, relations, and 
work of Christ, to whom all that went before had some 
reference, and to whom that of John was, as we have 
seen, immediate and direct, it will be proper to have in 
mind, what indeed should never be forgotten, that all 
Gk)d does or permits to be done in respect to man, is 
done or permitted with an infinite foresight of the na- 
ture and relations of each part, each act, and each cir- 
cumstance; aud the actual, though unperceived ten- 
dency of the whole, both collectively and separately 
considered to one great cherished ultimate moral result. 
A result which could not be reached, as it respects man, 
or tlie universe of moral beings, as appropriately in any 
other way, or by any other means. God always works 
by means — ^means adapted to the character of the beings 
concerned. 

Apply the principles thus hinted at to the moral con- 
stitution of man. The end to be reached, the moral 
problem to be solved, is his reclamation firom apostasy 
as a race, and his restoration to the favor and image of 
his God. This is purely a moral work. This moral 
feature is by far the most prominent in its character ; 
and to this every thing else as to means, process, and 
result is quite subordinate. To attain this grand object 
the moral BusceptibilitieB in xuan. isi\saX.\»««X«ft^^Q2^'^i^l 
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A foreign, divine, potent influence — ^in a word the Holy 
Spirit. But in all Iiis influences, though He counteracts 
the depravity of our fallen natures, He never contra- 
venes our mental constitution, nor does violence to our 
moral nature. Faith is the grand instrument by which 
the regenerating and restoring process in man is ac- 
complished. And faith depends upon the right move- 
ment of the aflections, or in other words, the right state 
of the heart ; because the heart is the seat of the affec- 
tions. And as the eye aflects the heart with respect to 
visible objects ; so the eye of the mind or intellectual 
perception is an indispensable condition to that state of 
tSe heart from which faith must spring. For this in- 
tellectual perception to produce this state of the heart 
or to rouse those latent, dormant, ^^ dead," or paralized 
affections which flow out in the birth and exercise of 
fiuth, the proper objects of thought and reflection, must 
be brought and held before the mind — ^held there till 
the heart melts, till the affections kindle, till they flow 
out in sweet and. holy trust, gratitude, and adoring 
rapture towards the supreme object on which they 
centre ; and this process must be continued until the 
whole man is ^^ transformed into the same image, from 
glory to glory, by the Spirit of the Lord." Such wo 
regard as being in general terms the philosophy of man's 
recovery of the divine favor and image by the death 
of Christ. On this ground it is easy to see why repent- 
ance must precede evangelical or justifying faith. An 
intellectual £uth, it is true, must precede repentance. 
The heart cannot move towards an object, aspire after 
a good, or feel repugnance to an evil, unperceived. 
But the perception must be attended with r^<^tlou« 
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Hie mind mtist ponder and rerolre the fiu^t, the thought, 
or the tmth, till it affects the heart, till the affections 
are moved, till the active powers of the soal are enlisted, 
and the whole man feels the impression, and it draws 
forth in one concentrated effort to escape the danger, 
secnre the good, and be conformed to the character of 
the most aimiable and loving object, Faith, viewed as 
a state of the heart is a living, cherished, holy confi- 
dence, and is the foundation of all other graces. The rela- 
tion between it and them is that existing between tbc^Mi* 
rent and the ofibpring, the fountain and the stream. 
Viewed as an act it is trust, confidence, reliance. It 
is a movement of the heart assisted by the holy Spirit. 
Thus, by its constant indwelling and cherished aid, 
the true believer's heart becomes ^the habitation of 
Qod through the Spirit'' 

IS then human nature ever has been and ever must 
be essentially the same ; if the system of salvation de- 
veloped in the Gospel was devised with a foresight of 
that natulre and has a perfect adaptation to it ; if the 
intellectual perception must precede that tender, peni- 
tent, moral, grateful, confiding state of the heart pre- 
requisite to faith ; and if faith, consisting in the right 
movement of the affections and all the active powers 
of the soul, lies at the foundation of that moral, spiritual, 
evangelical transformation of character when the lost 
image of Gk)d is recovered : then we are prepared to 
contemplate the person of our adorable Savior, his 
character^ teachings^ miraelesj stiffermgs^ deaih^ and 
intercessionSj in the light of these fundamental prinoi - 
pies. 
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his two separate and distinct but not incompatible na- 
tures, the divine and human. It is our object to con- 
template him in this respect, and also in all others, in 
a moral, rather than a theological point of view. In 
this light, guided bj the infallible teachings of inspira- 
tion, his birth is Invested with a charm, an interest, an 
influence which surrounds the cradle of no other infant 
ever born into the world. In the light of all the pre- 
dictions, facts, principles, hopes, and results which stand 
related to that event, we are overwhelmed with the 
strange but heavenly union of infinite power with the 
greatest impotence ; ineffable wisdom with infantile 
imbecility ; the divine authorship and proprietorship of 
all things with the greatest human destitution and 
poverty ; the Son of God and the child of man in the 
same person ! Contemplated in his divinity he is infi- 
nitely above us : viewed in his humanity he is identified 
with us— has our sympathies while we have his. As 
his person is pondered as consisting of the mysterious 
and inseparable union of these two nations, a moral 
impression is received which is unlike that felt in the 
contemplation of any and every other being in the uni- 
verse. " God" out of Christ " is a consuming fire." 
A knowledge of his infinite perfections, natural and 
moral, overwhelms us with awe and terror. We look 
upon angels and all other created beings as only a little 
above ourselves in nature and consideration. The con- 
suming brightness, glory, purity, excellence of the un- 
created Deity stultifies and paralyzes and hence repels 
us : while the created falls quite below the range of 
supreme adoration or affection ; admitting of a sort of 

&miliar fellow feeling — separate and apart fioia \Ssi^ 
9 
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pure sentiment of adoration which spontaneously rises 
towards a being known to possess attributes si:rictly 
divine and therefore incommunicable to any mere crea- 
ture. But towards the person of our Loixi these ex- 
treme moral sentiments are feit to coalesce, producing 
their own impression upon the mind, conscience, heart, 
and life of him who believingly and steadily so con- 
templates the person of Christ in all his relations to the 
race, and his acts and sufferings in behalf of mankind. 

Consider Christ in his exalted character ; and how 
amiable, how pure, how unspotted, how exalted, how 
attractive does he appear ! You see in him every filial, 
personal, and social virtue, in resplendent lustre, without 
the least alloy. In great and good men, even the 
purest and best specimens of human nature the world 
has ever produced, you see almost every excellence 
attended with its own oflfeet, abatement, or foible. 
There are clouds in their moon and spots in their sun. 
"But with Christ there are no spots in the sun. No want 
either of self-respect, or that respect which is due to 
others. He is never rash or precipitate on the one ex- 
treme, nor slow, dull, or unrecollected on the other; 
never unduly severe, pointed, or harsh ; nor tame, tem- 
porizing, or flattering ; in all his reproofs, admonitions, 
and counsels we see him at an equal remove from 
proud, self-complacent bigotry, and that pliant, cautious 
supple, sycophancy which leaves the sinner to perish in 
his guilt rather than risk the forfeiture of his friendship 
by the utterance of a pungent, pointed — " thou art the 
man." He stood equ^ly aloof from courting the smiles 
oi the rich and great, and from holding in abject con- 

\pt the humble and tiie i^ot. IQia ftisftfvuxflv^^TjL 
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was always nice, distinct, and accurate ; but always 
evinced in detecting the shades of moral character 
which were veiled trom the gaze of the ordinary obser- 
ver. His commendations and censures were always 
determined by the just and impartial applicaton of that 
divinely instituted moral criterion of praise and blame, 
merit and demerit by which we must be ultimately 
judged, and rewarded or punished. 

Christ was the prophet like unto Moses whom he said 
Qod would raise up of the seed of Israel. (Deut. xviii, 
16.) He was the preacher ^' annointed," (according to 
Isa. Ixi, 1,) '* to preach good tidings to the meek, and 
to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of 
the prison to those who are bound." On several ac- 
counts it was requisite that he should preach his own 
gospel. It was so to verify prophecy. It was so that 
his authority might be felt in setting aside the obsolete 
Mosaic ritual ; and to convince that captious generation 
of Hebrews that he was the promised Shiloh whom 
their fathers expected. It was also important that he 
should personally preach to silence the cavils of scep- 
tics ; who, had he not left his own testimony to the 
doctrines and morals of the gospel, would doubtless 
promptly have seized upon this circumstance to invali- 
date the authenticity of the Christian system. As it is, 
the apostle may well urge the consideration that Christ 
" began to preach the gospel which was confirmed by 
them who heard him," as an aggravation of the sin of 
"neglecting the great salvation." It was important 
also that the truths he taught might have the confirma- 
tion of his own example, as well as the authority of his 
teaching. Ko other teacher of religion ever pioaeiiti^ 
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an example of such perfect harmony between his preach* 
ing and practice as did oar Lord. And by his own 
preaching he pat it beyond the power of any to assnme 
the character of the expected Messiah ; for he not only 
yerified this important item in prophecy, bat forewarned 
the world against impostors coming in his name. 

Thoagh his preaching resulted in the conversion of 
more than were baptized by John the Baptist, (John 
iv, 1,) yet it may be doubted whether in the world's 
account Ohrist ever came up to the standard of a popu'* 
lar preacher. His preaching was distinguished for 
gravity, high authority ; never for strokes of art to 
attract the attention, or call forth the admiration of the 
gaping throng. He was attractive it is true — ^but more 
from the matter of his instructions than from the man' 
ner in which he uttered them. What then was there 
in his matter which gave it such peculiar attraction ? 
It was distinguished for several things ; as for example, 
his doctrine of spiritual religion which went to explode 
the vain, empty, self complaisant, ostentatious formality 
and ceremonial exactness of the bigoted Pharisees ; and 
the indifferent, materializing Sadducees. He also re* 
stored the authority of God's word by open and unquali* 
fied condemnation of Kabbinical traditions by which 
the teachings of Moses and the prophets had become 
eclipsed and neutralized. In short, he swept away the 
narrow bigotry and monopoly of the Jews, condemning 
their jealousy and hostility towards the Gentiles : this 
indeed was the chief scope and point in many of his 
parables. He taught the religion of the hjeart as that 
which alone is of any account in the sight of Gk)d. He 
taught a piety as pure to^ai^ Qfodi ^ ^OosX wwas^RftApj 
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angels ; and a benevolence and morality among men 
as extended as the family of man. He taught the im- 
partial and unrestricted benevolence of God to all the 
race; that He ^^ sent his Son into the world to seek and 
save that which was lost." He preached a new reli- 
gion — one purer, higher, deeper, broader than the world 
had ever known ; one which condemned all things not 
divme in their source, in all that went before ; and whose 
existence and triumph secured the complete subversion 
of both Judaism and all the forms of heathen mythology. 
This antagonism between Christianity and all other re- 
ligions, so clearly involved in the preaching of the great 
Teacher, was echoed by his apostles, and is still insep- 
arable from the system. It is this uncompromising, 
aggressive element in the religion of Christ which will 
secure for it an ultimate and complete triumph. 

Of the miracles of Christ, give us leave to make two 
brief remarks. First, they were demonstrative attesta- 
tions to his Messiahship. Kext, they were all of a be- 
nevolent character. Not one was wrought to the injury 
or destruction of a single human being ; though on the 
contrary his omnipotence was employed for the relief 
of scores and hundreds if not thousands. These two 
remarks apply with all their force to the miracles wrought 
by the apostles of Christ, both before his crucifixion and 
subsequently with one or two exceptions. Hence, like 
the preaching of Christ as well as their own, their 
miracles as well as His were adapted to exert a most be- 
nign moral influence upon the world. 

The sacrifice of Christ is an essential feature in the 
Christian system — we do not mean merely as to the 
gnestJon in what Benae be suffered and died^ \7\i^\}QL^x ^ 
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a master or as a sacrifice for sin ; but in view of its 
moral bearings, being the pivot on which the moral lever 
rests in producing those great results which we see 
turned off by the system. His whole life was one of 
self denial, toil, and suffering. He could say as truly 
as his servant the great apostle of the Gentiles — " these 
hands have ministered to my necessities" — ^being com- 
pelled to supply his own wants and those of his mother 
by plying the mechanical avocation of a carpenter with 
his reputed father from the years of his maturity till he 
entered upon his public ministry, at about thirty years 
of age. It is most remarkable that he advanced for- 
ward with his tragical death full in view, giving his 
disciples the most explicit premonitions of what awaited 
both himself and them. The treachery of Judas ; the 
denial of Peter ; the agony in the garden ; the mal- 
treatment before the Sanhedrim which was the ecclesi- 
astical court of the Jews ; the insults heaped upon him 
by Herod ; his reluctant condemnation by Pilate ; the 
contumely of the band of Eoman soldiers; his conduct 
to the place of execution ; his bearing his own cross, 
as was customary with criminals generally when con- 
demned to like punishment; his strength failing and 
his fainting under the cross through want of food and 
repose during the whole of the preceding night, to 
which the harrassing and ignominious treatment he had 
received had greatly contributed ; his crown of thorns; 
the ctupifying potion offered him which he so magnani- 
mously refused ; the three hours of darkness ; his ex- 
clamation " I thirst," which induced some one to dip a 
sponge in vinegar and altac\i\T\» \\.\.o ?i.x^^dm order to 
apply it to his lips for Te\\e?\ s^^di V\^\i^Tv>:\Tv^^^^^^ 
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before this benevolent act was completed for the purpose 
of assuaging his agonizing thirst ; his last intercessory 
prayer in which he both seems to extenuate the guilt of 
his murderers on the assumption of their ignorance, 
and intercedes for their pardon of that guilt from which 
even their ignorance could not exonerate them ; his ex- 
clamation "Eloi, Eloi, lama sabac abacthani;" "My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me !" and the com- 
mendation of his spirit into the hands of his Father in 
words quoted from the twenty-second Psalm — all these 
are circumstances to which a mere allusion is all the 
reader will need to recall them. But Christ was slain 
in accordance with the divine purpose which dates back 
to a period anterior to the foundation of the world — 
from which he is said to be " a Lamb slain." This event 
was unique in the world's history. It was a transac- 
tion without a parallel, and one never to be reiterated, 
A world's redemption hung upon its accomplishment. 
It was an event whose moral relations and results will 
remain untold till eternity shall fully disclose the secret 
to a wondering universe. 

The atonement is calculated to exert almost immense 
moral power upon the redeemed — a power adapted to 
man's nature as that nature was originally constituted, 
we mean intellectually contemplated. It shows the di- 
vine attributes in a splendor and with a refulgence not 
otherwise discoverable. It exhibits God as being too 
just to pardon the sinner without a sacrifice, and at the 
same time too good to spare his own Son. It reveals 
the divine law in all its rigor and strictness, clothed 
with terror and deaf to the groans of the culprit as well 
as the pleadings of mercy in his behalf. It w^ksa "vs.^ 
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the dormant emotions of gratitude towards the great 
Deliverer. It moves the affections in the most earnest 
and pleasing manner towards the Author of so much 
condescension, love, and benignity. In its moral results 
we see the declaration of Christ — ^'^ And I, if I be lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all men unto me" — ^fully 
accomplished. What an attractive, subduing power has 
the cross ! It is a spectacle which cannot be gazed upon 
without feeling its wondrous, transforming, vivifying 
charm steal over us. It stirs while it quickens every 
moral energy of the soul. And here lies the great secret 
of the gospel's unearthly power when preached in sim- 
plicity with point and pathos, triumphing over the 
stubbornness of the will, the prejudice of education, 
and the incubus-power of habits and propensities con- 
firmed by the vicious indulgence of years. This led the 
apostle to exclaim that "he was determined to glory, 
only in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ." 

But these results can follow only when all the facts 
involved in the great transaction are steadily kept 
before the sinner's mind. We may look upon the 
cross — mark the difference in the character of the three 
persons there suspended, now sinking in the agonies of 
death ; those on either hand are paying the same pen- 
alty for the same crime, but one dies a penitent while 
the other cherishes to the last his unrelenting obdu- 
racy. We contemplate them with emotions correspond- 
ingly varying. Now fix your eye upon him who hangs 
between thejn. lie dies not strictly as a culprit — for 
Pilate had declared that " he found no fault in him." 
He went about doing good till he was arrested in his 

er of piiiknthropy and \)^iievo\eti^V3 ^iJaaVx^xA^iJl 
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envj and malignity. His character was blameless ; be 
tangbt the purest, the most sublime and heavenly doc- 
trines and precepts which ever fell upon the ear of man. 
So guileless wasliis soul, so tree from any thing bitter 
or revengeful, that his last utterance respecting his mur- 
derers was an intercession for their pardon I Less than 
a good man he could not have been. And if he were 
nothing more than the beat of men, we can look upon 
him only as B,7nartyr — sealing the truths he taught, the 
example he gave, the spirit he breathed, with his own 
blood. Viewed in this light, though in some unimpor- 
tant circumstance he may have differed from the 
prophets, apostles and martyrs, including Socrates him- 
self, yet he belongs to the same class of good men whose 
ruling prominence of character is, they were martyrs--^ 
and viewed as man, however great and good, yet his 
was only a martyr's death. Look at the moral effect 
which necessarily results from this view of Christ. 
Between him and them there is no difference as to the 
merit of the sufferers ; and you are left to your own 
discretion to determine whose active or passive virtues 
actually predominated, and which example is most to 
be admired. One may see cause in view of the age in 
which he lived, to award the palm to Socrates. An- 
other, in view of the instrument by which Isaiah was 
dispatched, which if tradition may be credited was a 
"wooden saw," may pronounce him the rival of Socrates. 
A third may regard Peter as surpassing both in forti- 
tude and affection, crowned with respect for his Master, 
because he chose to be crucified with his head down- 
wards. While others, it is true, might accord superior 
excellence to Christ and be led to contemp\a\ft\^^ d^saSScL 
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with deeper interest and greater astonishment. But in 
every case the victim is to be held as an example of rare 
and admirable fortitude combined with equal fidelity; 
Christ's death, however, in no case rising in merit the 
least above that of a martyr attesting the sincerity and 
firmness of his faith. In the scale of moral power all 
have equal weight, and attract, melt, and move with 
equal force : or rather with no great Tnoral force at aU. 
The death of one in this view has as much atoning 
efficacy, as much redeeming merit, as another ; for 
these are elements sought in vain in all. Oar admira- 
tion may be excited, but not our gratitude ; because on 
the supposition that the victim in every case suffers not 
for ics^ but for himself — or at the most in attestation of 
the truths which he maintained. 

Let us now fall back to the true Scriptural view of 
the facts as it respects the death of our Lord. He died 
not as a martyr^ but as a sacrifice. He was not a 
mere man, nor angel, nor super-angelic being. He was 
Immanicel^ God with us ; God in our nature. He kept 
the law we had broken. He suffered and died to re- 
deem us from its curse. He suffered the "just for the 
unjust, that he might bring us to God." Eight here 
another fact demands our attention, fix)m its importance 
to complete that comprehensive survey of facts and 
principles in which lies the grand moral power of the 
cross, to rouse the sinner's conscience, melt his heart, 
draw forth his adoration, love, and gratitude ; inspire 
his hope, and morally revolutionize his life. It is the 
fact that though our pardon and salvation are enjoyed 
At the expense of Chriatfa svxffetvxv^ w\d doath^ he was 
Jiot destroyed. He baa not perisKed m ra^i ^tw^^ 
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sense of the term. Were this the faict, the fervor of oar 
gratitude would ba chilled at the remembrance of the 
waste and ruin of another as the price of our owa 
rescue. This would and must ever be a source of pain 
and regret to a generous mind. However great the 
boon secured, the thought that our deliverance cost the 
very being, and blotted out the very existence of the 
worthy benefactor, would open a wound in the heart of 
the beneficiary which nothing would be able to heal. 

But this principle is not involved in the system. It 
is true, Christ suffered and died for us, but was not 
destroyed. In his resurrection he gained a signal tri« 
umph over the giant under whose stroke he fell. The 
vanquished is now the conquerer. He was dead but 
lives again-; and ^' he ever lives to make intercession 
for us." In his risen, glorified character he stands forth 
by the throne of mediation challenging our homage, our 
gratitude and love, our submission, and the mingled 
and harmoniv>us out-mo vings of all the deepest affections 
and strongest emotions of our hearts. The fact of 
Christ's resurrection, including his advocacy as our In- 
tercessor, constitutes an element, in connection with his 
sacrifice in our behalf, of amazing moral power. It 
makes him the living, the omniscient witness of our 
ingratitude and disobedience towards Him, if ungrateful 
and disobedient we are — the dignity of whose person 
is peerless, whose condescension is without a parallel, 
whose sacrifice though by us unsought, was the only 
means of escape from death eternal, on the one hand, 
while on the other it makes him the object of our trust 
and confidence no less than of our gratitude ; drawing 
forth and cYaiming these affections ashvAd\xA^«sv<i«a 
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the only retnm in onr power to make all he has done 
for us, the purest, warmest, strongest affections of our 
hearts : and he who has our affections has our all. 

Of Christ's resurrection we have the amplest proof. 
But as to the character of his raised body, the impor- 
tance of the question justifies a glance at the evidence 
in favor of the spiritual hypothesis, compared with the 
material. There are those who maintain that it was of 
precisely the same qualities with his crucified body. 
This may be called the material hypothesis. The ques- 
tion is not whether the same body rose which was laid 
in the tomb. On this point there is no dispute. While 
the identity of Christ's body is admitted, whether it had 
the same qualities as it had before crucifixion is doubted 
by many. That his raised body was spiritual appears 
to us 1. From the different aspects under which he 
showed himself. On the morning of the Sabbath on 
which he rose he appears first to Mary under the guise 
or aspect of a centinel : she took him for one, and 
addressed him as such. On the same day he appeared 
to two of his disciples on their way to Emmaus in the 
aspect of a traveler. Nor was his real person disclosed 
to them till he performed the act of blessing bread at 
their evening repast. At another time he showed him- 
self to his disciples on the shore of lake Genesaret — 
first it would seem as a citizen or stranger — ^but he was 
soon recognized by Peter. 2. The manner in which he 
made himself visible, furnishes another evidence. On 
the evening of the day on which he rose, when all the 
apostles except Thomas were together in an upper room, 
afld the doors barred for fear of the Jews \ on a sudden 
be appeared in their midst TVi«A. ^Soia ^^ Kw^csess^^jv 
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without a miracle, had his body been material, oeedB 
no proof. On the next Sabbath he appeared again in 
the same place under the same circumstances, and 
Thomas being with them, and having prescribed on 
what terms he would give credence to the statement of 
his fellow disciples, that " they had seen the Lord,'' 
Jesus again as suddenly stood in their midst, and pro- 
posed to Thomas to verify the identity of his person by 
the tests . he had designated. On both of these occa- 
sions he disappeared as suddenly and as unexpectedly 
as he had disclosed himself to their view. 3. The 
general current of his history by the Evangelists during 
the forty days between his resurrection and ascension. 
During his public ministry his home seems to have been 
at Capernaum at the residence of his mother. But 
where did he reside for a single day during that forty 
days ? Who can tell ? According to previous appoint- 
ment he showed himself to his disciples on a certain 
mountain in Galilee. But who can tell through what 
places he passed on the way thither from Jerusalem, or on 
his return to that city. Where did he not only lodge, 
but eat and drink during those forty days ? The 
evangelists attempt no explanation. And the instances 
they record of his eating and drinking seem to have 
been designed rather to confirm the faith of his disci- 
ples than for purposes of nourishment. Indeed they 
seem to have regarded him no longer as an inhabitant of 
this world, but of the invisible. His intercourse with 
them is now, though no less condescending and affec- 
tionate, yet far less familiar than before his crucifixion. 
So great was the change that whatever was natural 
before Beems miractdoua now; and vrhat/^^^i ^^a 
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miraculous before is now natural : all going to show 
that his material body which was crucified had already 
undergone its change from material to spiritual. His 
body was doubtless raised spiritual — ^not raised a ma- 
terial body and afterwards changed to a spiritual body. 
This is assumed by some to have occurred during his 
ascension after he entered the cloud and became invisi- 
ble. But this assumption is obviously gi*atuitous ; for 
where have we any authority for saying what change 
as to the character of his body took place after he 
ceased to be visible to mortal eyes 1 4. As his body 
was born of the seed of Abraham — a real human body — 
so his raised body was the type and pattern of what 
ours will be in the resurrection. He was the "first 
fruits of them that slept." The nature of the harvest is 
proof of that of the first fruits. You may reason from 
the character of the first fruits to what the harvest will 
be ; or from the harvest to what that of the first fruits 
was. But the apostle says of. our bodies in the resurrec- 
tion — they are sown natural bodies, they are raised 
spiritual bodies. Thus we conclude it was with the 
body of our Lord. And our bodies in the resurrection 
are to be fashioned like Christ's glorious body. This 
shows the correspondence between his raised body and 
his children's raised bodies. 5. The correct literal ren- 
dering of Peter's declaration to Cornelius, (Acts x, 40,) 
compared with (John xxi, 1,) sustains, the hypothesis 
that his raised body was spiritual. John says Jesus 
"showed himself." Peter says God "shewed him 
c^nly," literally " gave him to be visible." But precisely 
what are the attributes of a spiritual body^ we presume 
Dot to determine. We coucVvide it xavifiX.^'MX^^SaQLVsiaRk 
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degree of the attributes of spirit. But we have no 
senses bj which we can take cognizance of the attributes 
of spirit. This we know, a spirit is neither visible nor 
tangible. Hence, we cannot predicate visibility or tan- 
gibility of a spiritual body. Admit that a spiritual 
body partakes of both matter and spirit ; still it will be 
uncognizable by the corporeal senses ; while at the same 
time the matter it contains may beso refined as to make 
it a fit covering or envelope for the soul. Thus Christ's 
spiritual body was invisible to mortal eyes ; and only 
became visible by an omnipotent act of volition or 
miracle ; as is indicated in the passages just quoted. 

The last remark supplies the answer to a' common 
objection to the spiritual theory— -that our Lord said to 
his disciples, to allay their fears at the time of his first 
appearance, supposing they saw a spirit or apparition — 
'' handle me and see, for a spirit hath flesh and bones 
as ye see me have ;" and his address to Thomas on the 
next Sabbath, supplies abundant proof, as they imagine, 
that His raised body was possessed of the same 
properties as it was previous to his crucifixion. But to 
this we answer, how easy for him to throw over his 
spiritual body, admitting a spiritual body to be at an 
equal remove from pure matter and pure spirit, the 
vestments of materiality, and thereby render it in a 
moment both tangible and visible. And why is not this 
as probable as that he threw off his material body, as 
he must have done, on the material hypothesis, in en- 
tering and leaving again the apostle's chamber ^hen 
" the doors were shut ?" Miraculous intervention must 
be assumed on either hypothesis ; this cannot be denied. 
We wnat, therefore^ decide between the two \i^^o'ficL^Yk 
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in view of general principles and rational analogies. 
And these to onr apprehension give their suffrage to 
the spiritual theory. And why should we not resolve 
these instances of om* Lord's appearance under the 
aspects of materiality, and his performance of functions 
suited only to a physical body, as eating and drinking, 
on the same principle as did those celestial bdngs whose 
appearances are recorded in the Old Testament 1 Take 
the example of the three men who appeared to Abra- 
ham on the plains of Mamre. They had every appear- 
ance of real men. They walked, spake, ate, and drank 
as men. When Abraham had discharged the o£Sces of 
patriarchal hospitality, the last of which was to accom- 
pany the strangers a short distance on their way, two of 
them prove to be angels proper, and proceed towards 
Sodom; the other was discovered to be Jehovah, **the 
Judge of all the earth," and was from that moment 
.recognized and addressed by the patriarch as such. 
That they had for the time being real material bodies, 
we see no reason to doubt. Nor is there stronger ground 
of question that the angel which wrestled with Jacob, 
who was doubtless the same Jehovah — a title of our 
Lord in his pre-existent state — ^had a material body. 
How else could Jacob *' hold him fast ?" Other ex- 
amples might be named to be resolved on the same 
principle. 
While 

Thotinnds of spiritnal beings 
Walk the earth unseen, 

a moment's reflection will show that disembodied spirits 
Can hoJd converse witli men^ «ft«t VSckfc xcivxfiCL^iL <5Jl ^asa^ 
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with his fellow man, only by putting on the vestments 
of materiality. If, therefore, our Lord did so from time 
to time after his resurrection, it is only saying that he 
conformed to the repeated instances of celestial disclo- 
sures made to men in ancient times, the visible manifest- 
ation of himself in his pre-existent state included among 
them. Indeed, this was done in accommodation to hu- 
man frailty, whenever the example occurred, as man can 
in no other way hold converse with spiritual beings. 

Only a few days elapsed from the ascension before the 
feast of Pentecost — one of the three annual festivals 
among the Jews. It commemorated the giving of the 
law on Mount Sinai, which occurred fifty days after Mo- 
ses instituted the Passover at the departure of Israel 
from Egypt — hence the name Pentecost. This feast 
was distinguished by the wonderful out-pouring of the 
Holy Ghost upon the disciples, who, accoi*ding to the 
command of Christ, had remained in Jerusalem, wait- 
ing for the " promise of the Father." The circumstances 
which attended this eflFasion, should be carefully noted. 
As Pentecost was one of those three annual feasts at 
which every male Israelite was required to give attend- 
ance at Jerusalem, a vast multitude of Jews and prose- 
lytes to Judaism from every province where the children 
of Abraham had been driven in their dispersions among 
the nations, were present at the Jewish metropolis. On 
some occasions, the numbers which thronged the holy 
city at these festivals, amounted, it is said, to three mill- 
ions I At this time, there were present, men from sev- 
enteen provinces, speaking as many dialects. But when 
the Holy Spirit in visible form, like divided or separate 
tonnes of £re, rested upon each of the diadi^le«» "^t^%- 
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ent, that is 120, and they all spake as the Spirit gave 
them utterance " the wonderful works of Grod," every 
one in this vast multitude heard them in his own native 
tongue I Whether this miracle was wrought upon those 
who spake, or upon those who heard, or upon both, the 
result was the same. And how well all the circumstan- 
ces were adapted to give the most extended and simul- 
taneous publicity to the fact of Christ's resurrection ; 
his amazing display of spiritual presence, power and 
grace through the direct influence of the Holy Spirit, 
whose symbol in the likeness of flame, all beheld — a 
presence which carried its own demonstration with it as 
the heaven-indited truths uttered by barbarian lips, fell in- 
telligibly upon eveiy ear ! It is now impossible to esti- 
mate the actual result upon the remote provinces on the 
retui n to their homes of this mingled mass after their 
sojourn here expired. Of the three thousand added to the 
church on this memorable day, some doubtless belonged 
in those distant provinces, who, when they reached their 
homes, would give utterance to those gospel truths whose 
efficacy they now felt in their own hearts. They would 
thus become the first publishers of this new and- impro- 
ved system of religion ; and thus the way would be 
^prepared, to say the least, for the spread of the gospel 
under the personal labors of the twelve apostles in sub- 
sequent years. 

At this time, if not before, we may fix the commence- 
ment of the Christian dispensation. To the fulfillment 
of other predictions, that of Joel foreshowing this out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit was now to be added. The 
chasm in the number oi the t^eV^^i ^j^oe^tlea had been 
eiled by the election of "Kaltkia^. T^^ O^xa^v^ ^1 Siw^ 
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new dispensation was now organized. The obsolete rit- 
ual of the Mosaic economy was now to be superceded 
by those evangelical ordinances and institutions, whose 
continuance will be limited only by the existence of the 
church militant. 

The two standing ordinances in the church under the 
Christian dispensation are these : baptism and the Lord's 
supper. The first is initiatory^ and takes the place of 
circumcision, and from its nature and relations, should 
precede the Lord's supper. In its nature, it implies 
consecration to that God in whose name it is adminis- 
tered. It also implies obedience to all his requirements. 
It is emblematical of regeneration or the work of the 
Spirit upon the heart. Hence it follows that the sub- 
jects of ancient circumcision are still subjects of bap- 
tism. It follows that the manner in which the Spirit is 
communicated should be copied as near as possible ; 
hence, pouring or sprinkling are far more analogous 
than immersion, because the Spirit is " poured out," 
" shed," and " fell." it follows that baptism should 
hold the same relation, as to the order of time, to the 
Lord's supper that circumcision held to the passover. 
We see not how the conclusion can be avoided by any 
who grant the premises. For the law provided at the 
institution of the Passover, that " no uncircumcised per- 
son should eat thereof." (See Exod. xii, 48.) The prac- 
tice of admitting unbaptized persons to the Lord's sup- 
per is not ancient, but modem. T^t obtains not gener- 
ally, but partially in the churches. It is a mistake to 
suppose it had its origin with close communionists. 
They uniformly maintain immersion as the only mode, 
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and administer it }}€f(jTe the person comes to the Lord's 
supper. It ori^nated with those immersionists who 
became advocates for open communion, while they still 
regarded this mode with their former tenacity. All such 
persons are reduced to one of these alternatives — ^to 
maintain immersion as alone constituting baptism, and 
hence make it the pre-requisite to the Lord's supper ; or 
' to maintain nothing else to be baptism, when the advo* 
cacy of open communion makes it necessary^ to waive 
baptism as a pre-requisite ; or make the application of 
water in some other mode, at the choice of the candi- 
date, to constitute baptism, and still hold it a pre-requi- 
site to the Lord's supper. 

Another consideration is found in the relation the two 
ordinances hold to each other, as to their nature. Bap- 
tism is initiatort/ ; the Lord's supper nutritious or conr 
Jirmatory. This is enough to decide the question which 
should have the priority. 

Analogy is all on the side of baptism as a pre-requi- 
site to the Lord's supper. It is furnished by the laws 
regulating naturalization, and by the prescribed modes 
of induction into civil, military and ecclesiastical offices. 
We aim only to suggest the principle ; the reader can 
supply the necessary example at pleasure. 

The custom of the primitive church seems to have 
been on the same side of the question. For example, 
on the day of Pentecost, Peter urged to immediate re- 
pentance and baptisft. In the apostolic commission, 
our Lord connects baptism specifically with teaching. 
And this commission must be the chart of every true 
l^fiister till the end of the >Rorld^^1;v.o ^ould claim the 
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promise that Christ will be with him and his successors so 
long. This order was observed by the apostle Paul in his 
own case, and in that of the jailer^ Ljdia, and others. 

Nor will it do to say that the Lord's supper was insti- 
tated prior to baptism, as some have asserted. Christ, 
in some sense, adopted baptism ; for it seems to have 
been in use among the Jews several centuries previous 
to John the Baptist — since our Lord baptized more 
disciples, though it was done by the hands of his disci- 
ples, than John himself. This must have been in some 
sense christian baptism, whether in the same sense as 
that administered after his resurrection or not, or it 
follows that Christ used a baptism which was unchris* 
tian, which, we imagine, few are prepared to assert. 

Though the church was thus completely organized, 
and received on this memorable day of Pentecost an 
accession of three thousand members ; and the moral 
efiect of this mighty effusion of the Spirit must have 
been incalculable in its bearings upon the new sys'tetn 
of religion — for such the gospel was — two things de- 
serve to be remembered. First, the labors of both 
Christ and his apostles had been limited exclusively to 
the Jews. Secondly, this great effusion of the Spirit, 
and consequent conversion to the faith in Christ was 
also limited to this people. 

But while the Jewish economy bears upon its very 
frame work indubitable evidence of its adaptation to a 
limited territory, and that it was designed to continue 
only for a limited period ; the gospel system on the 
contrary shows in its very nature, provisions, and per* 
feet adaptation to men in all times, places and circum- 
stances^ that it ia deaigaed to be co-extenaW^ m\\i>i2si^ 
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human race, and to be unsuperBeded by any other reli* 
gion during the uncounted ages of coming time. The 
Hebrews wished to monopolize all the blessings of di- 
vine revelation which flowed to the world through 
themselves. But Christianity contemplates the salva- 
tion of Jew and Gentile on the same terms by an em- 
brace of its ample provisions. The peculiar character 
of the new organization is such, there being no heredi- 
tary order in the priesthood, and its ministers instead of 
offering sacrifice upon smoking altars, have only to 
preach to all, the infinite and eternal sufficiency and - 
availableness of the great sacrifice pt Christ made once 
for all, that the Gtentiles are admitted to membership on 
precisely the same ground with the Jews. A world of 
prejudice must be overcome before the latter would con- 
sent to meet the former on the ground of parity. And 
religious prejudices when fortified by hoary antiquity, 
descending from age to age, and confirmed by the his- 
tory of undeniable and miraculous interpositions, as 
was true of the Hebrews, are the most obstinate to sub- 
due and difficult to surmount. This formidable bar 
was to be overcome or broken down at the very outset, 
in order that the gospel might achieve those conquests 
over the mythology of the Gentile world, wliich proph- 
ecy declared would crown its establishment among 
men. This new system can only flourish at the ex- 
pense of all rival systems. It is at war with all other 
systems, and either it or they must be victors in the 
contest; for it is against its very nature to allow an 
armistice or a(i_mit of compromise between them. The 
gospel has tlxi^ marked peculiarity, that it is'self-propa- 
gating J whilQ all oMiiet sj«\fciQ& woXaisi ^<^ ^^^^smsc^s^^^. 
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explosion and self-destrnction. Its final triamph could 
never be confidently anticipated on any other principle ; 
but the history of the past furnishes the sure pledge of 
the ultimate conquest of all nations and climes to the 
empire of truth — ^an event which the future will en- 
joy. 

That the God of providence and the God of grace are 
in harmony, should never be forgotten. His grace is the 
grand agent, while man is and must b.e, the honored 
instrument in the salvation of his fellow man. In no- 
thing is the wisdom of God more richly displayed than 
in the choice of instruments employed in advancing the 
kingdom of Christ in the world. Of this truth we have 
a happy illustration in the original establishment of 
Christianity, and the subversion of the antiquated Mo- 
saic ritural. We have but scant and imperfect records 
of the lives and labors of the twelve apostles of our 
Lord ; and what we have aside from the Acts of the 
Apostles cannot be distinguished from the legendary 
and the fabulous. As to their genei*al character, and 
eminent qualifications for their great work, the inspired 
record supplies all needful and the only reliable infor- 
mation. They seem to have been what we should de- 
nominate plain, unsophiuticated, common-sense men, 
possessing that firmness and energy of character which, 
combined with those extraordinary endowments of the 
Holy Ghost so abundantly conferred upon the first min- 
isters of Christ, rendered them the most indefatigable 
and eflScient gospel ministers with which the world was 
ever blessed. 

When we turn our attention to this question, and look 
into the New Teatament for the needful data on '?(bk]i 
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to resolve it, we shall be stmck to see how large a space 
in that record is filled np with the labors and wri- 
tings of the apostle Paul. The historian of the church 
during its first period, namely Saint Luke, begins his 
narrative in the Acts of the Apostles with a record of 
those events which immediatelj followed the termina- 
tion of the gospel history by the four Evangelists; 
supplying those facts and transactions which eminently 
serve to connect that period of some three and a half 
years during which Christ was employed in his public 
ministry, with that which immediately followed ; dis- 
tinguished for the organization of the church which was 
preceded by, and connected with, the miraculous effu- 
sion of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost. Two 
years more, distinguished for the commencement of vio- 
lent persecution, instigated and prosecuted by the viru- 
lent and bigoted Jews, in which the proto-martyr 
Stephen's blood was cruelly shed, brings us down to 
the miraculous conversion of the apostle Paul. The 
moral effect and importance of this event can yet hardly 
be appreciated. To have any tolerable idea of it, the 
previous character, spirit, position, and influence of this 
man should be properly estimated. He was by birth 
a Jew. By education a bigoted Pharisee — trained up 
to a high appreciation of the most punctilious obser- 
vance of all the external rites of the Mosaic ritual. 
He had been a student in the school of one of the 
most renowned Jewish Rabbis of that age ; to wit, 
Gamaliel. With such a bias from birth, his religious 
views, taste and feelings formed on such principles, and 
with such eminent facilitiea to tk^ greatest i^roficiency, 
|W© might expect the pupW ^oxsJidL ^j^5CYca».\/^^ ^ojos^M 
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not eclipse the master. At the time of his conversion 
there is reason to believe he was not far fromtliirty 
years of age ; had become prominent as a Pharisee 
and had bright prospects of reaching eminence in that 
sect. He possessed the natural and acquired endow- 
ments to be a leader among his fellows in whatever 
channel he directed his energies. He had already 
evinced the ardor of his sanguine temperament, and 
the blind rage and bigotry which distinguished his zeal 
for the religion of his fathers, by associating himself 
with those who in their fury against Stephen were the 
actors in this first example of martyrological tragedies. 
The part he took seems to have been to give his voice 
or suflGrage with others in condemning the martyr to 
death ; and then keeping the garments of those who 
dispatched him. This was done by dashing stones upon 
the victim as large as a man could wield ; this being the 
manner in which criminals were dispatched by stoning. 
The spirit in which this -first witness for Christ sealed 
his testimony with his blood, embodies too much of the 
moral sublime to be omitted in passing. Like his Di- 
vine Master the disciple with his last utterance breathes 
an intercession for the pardon of his exasperated mur- 
derers 1 This is not human nature. It never prompts 
to the utterance of such lofty moral sentiments. Before 
his death, Hamilcar the father of Hannibal the great 
martial hero, swore the latter to bear eternal vengeance 
against the Romans. This may be regarded as a fair 
exponent of poor, unregenerate human nature : but to 
forgive and pray for an enemy is not. 
Returning to the young Eabbi, Saul of Tarsus, yre 

see bim next on an expedition to DamaacuB^ moi^ ^^ 
10 
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a hundred and twenty miles from Jerosalem, inT( 
with dae aathoritj from the Sanhedrim, the eccU 
tical coort of the Jews, to apprehend all withoat 
tinction of sex or age who adhered to the Chrii 
heresy, and bring them summarily to the metropol 
be pnnished. This Pharisaic zealot intended not 
to distinguish himself, but to promote the interes 
his sect, by crushing at once this new religion. Ii 
bigotry, pride, blindness and madness, he prosecute* 
journey, and you see him enter the delightful val 
Damascus and nearing the city, flushed with the '. 
of an immediate consummation of the purposes o: 
expedition ; when suddenly he saw a light from he 
eclipsing the sun at meridian, and feels Sk Prei 
surrounding him, and a voice strikes his ear deman 
why he persecuted Him who gave the utterance, 
young officer cf the Sanhedrim in turn demand 
name and character who had first addressed 
^^ I am Jesus whom thou persecutest," is the astoun 
rejoinder. Feeling that this was a monUion to ady 
no further in the prosecution of his mad desigi 
cries — " Lord, what wilt thou have me to do ?" I 
directed to go in the city, where the desired instruc 
should be forth coming. The leader and guide in 
expedition to arrest others, finds himself under ai 
and after his conversion he calls himself " the pris 
of the Lord" — ^but led by his subordinates he at le; 
arrives in the city, and remains physically blin< 
three days from the splendor of that light. During 
period his mental anguish was so great as to suspen 
desire for food and drink, «nd mwda. ot tha time sc 
to Lave been spent in eaxneaX. ^wj«c. T\i^ Ts^'ew 
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Ananias will be recollected ; as will also Paul's desire 
immediately to identify himself with the persecuted 
band of Christians. But his fame as a persecutor and his 
object in coming there had reached Damascus before 
him, and the apostles feared this desire to unite with 
them was only feigned as an artifice to ensnare them. 
Hence, their caution had the predominance over their 
confidence, and they held him at a distance, till the tes- 
timony of Barnabas to his conversion gave their confi* 
dence in him the ascendency. 

It maybe doubted whether the conversion of any other 
man ever exerted as wide a range of moral influence, 
traced to its ultimate results, as did that of Saul of 
Tarsus. He was emphatically the man for his times. 
Providence had cast him in the right mould as to his 
education, acquirements, mental and constitutional de- 
velopments, to be the champion of the new system of 
Eeligion. Few men of his age, were better versed 
in Hebrew theology, rites, and ceremonial institutions. 
This qualified him to give those lucid expositions of the 
typical parts of the Mosaic ritual, and make their appli- 
cation to. their counterparts in the gospel, for which the 
masterly epistle to the Hebrews is so eminently dis- 
tinguished. His knowledge of the Hebrew Scriptures 
generally, and of the prophetic writings in particular, 
prepared him for two things which his position as an 
apostle-extraordinary of the Gtentiles, made it necessary 
for him to combine — that is, to confute and expose the 
bigoted and aristocratic notions of the Jews ; and to 
show the grand designs of God towards the Gentiles. 
This it was possible for him to compass, only by forsa- 
king all his earij-cherished, narrow, and -pwli^ ^<ot% 
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of the Divine pnrposes towards the race, and exchang- 
ing them for views broad, extended, and comprehensive. 
Important was it for him to have large and clear views 
of the divine purpose to transfer the specific right of 
Israel to church membership from the family of Abra- 
ham originally elected to this privilege, to all, both Jews 
and Gentiles as their common right, from the &ct that 
it was now suspended on the same broad but simple 
condition of " repentance towards God, and faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ." The nature of the covenant made 
with Abraham in both its secular and evangelical 
branches was clearly perceived by the apostle. These 
facts and principles are lucidly set forth in his epistles 
to the Homans, Galatians, and Ephesians. 

But this vocation to be the apostle of the Gentiles, 
made him most obnoxious to the Jews. They regarded 
him as an apostate from their religion. And by how 
much he excelled in his knowledge in its more recon- 
dite and difficult principles, its typical and ultimate 
designs, its emblematical and figurative rites and insti- 
tutions ; by so much was he regarded as its most dan- 
gerous enemy, bent on the perversion and destniction 
of their time-honored institutious. His was a difficult 
work to perform — a work attended with peril at every 
step. But he was just that strong-hearted, frank, 
prompt, sanguine, open, generous-minded man, which 
fitted him for the part assigned him in founding the 
primitive church. How much he contributed to this 
result can be imperfectly realized from the following 
glance at his career. 

He was probably about tMrty ^OiW^ old when he was 
converted, in A. D., 35. TVie-u^xX, >L\«^^^^Te»\i'b'er^^\sX. 
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in Arabia — ^precisely in what way, whether iii study, or 
in preaching the gospel, or in both, it is impossible for 
want of data now to determine. It has been supposed 
that he was favored with a special revelation of those 
peculiar and comprehensive views of the gospel, for 
which his preaching and writings were subsequently 
distinguished, while in Arahia. This may be so. The 
feet at least is certain — ^for he so declares — ^tliat " he 
neither received the gospel of man, neither was he 
taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ." (Gal. 
1, 12.) After his return from Arabia, the scene «. f his 
toils was Asia Minor, Syria, Greece, the Isles of the 
Mediterranean, and probably some parts of Europe. 
He persevered in his great work for more than thirty 
years, when he was honored with a martyr's crown. 
It is supposed he was beheaded at Home in A. D., 66, 
by order of the monster Nero. 

A few further remarks will complete the survey of 
this period. 

We have thus seen the kingdom of Christ established 
in the world. We have seen the church in its complete 
oiganization, advancing from the smallest beginnings to 
mighty conquests, till its ranks were filled with both 
Jews and Gentiles; especially the latter. Its move- 
ments are always aggressive. And these aggressions 
were triumphant over the varied forms of idolatry, till 
the heathen world felt its moral power to its very cen- 
tre, and shook to its foundation, before the revolutions 
of " this stone cut out of the mountain without hands." 
This describes the state of things for the first half 
century, or a little less, from the crucifixion; which 
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brings us to a period when all the twelve apostles ex- 
cept John, had, with the great apostle of the Gentiles, 
" finished their course ;" nearly all of them being 
martyrs to the faith they consecrated their lives to dis- 
seminate* It also brings us to that period, memorable 
on account of the complete subversion of the Jewish 
polity in the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. 
This marked event in the moral history of mankind did 
not take place, however, till the gospel was published 
throughout the vast Koman empire, and in most parts 
of the world, agreeably to our Savior's prediction, "for 
a testimony to all nations" against the unbelieving and 
obstinate Jews in* rejecting their own Messiah. It is 
to be observed in connection with this event, that follow- 
ing the counsel Christ gave his disciples relative to the 
precursors of this dreadful catastrophe, not one Chris- 
tian perished in the siege ; while on the part of the 
Jews one million and one hundred thousand were slain 
in various ways, besides vast numbers who were sold as 
slaves, and exported as captives to almost every nation. 
From this time the Hebrews proper have never recov- 
ered their national existence. They have since been a 
scattered people, down-trodden, despised, wronged, har- 
rassed and wasted in every land where they have been 
allowed to sojourn. Keeping themselves distinct from 
all other nations, as also viewed in the light of their 
past history, they are, and seem destined long hence to re- 
main, emphatically a monumental race. But as they have 
been the subject of prophecy for more than three thou- 
sand years, so there are still important predictions per- 
taining to them whicb remam to be^ «jci,c.otiL^Ushed. 
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When these are falfilled thej will present a different 
moral aspect to the world. And the event will verify 
the prediction, and magnify the divine wisdom. 

The Jewish polity subverted ; their sacred and vene- 
rated metropolis captnred ; the temple destroyed, and 
its very foundations plowed as a field ; the Jews having 
never since this fatal catastrophe been able to carry out 
their obsolete ritual in several of it9 most prominent 
features, their religion since the overthrow of their 
city has exerted no moral influence worthy to be named. 
Hence, from this period the grand conflict has been 
between ancient idolatry and that system which, in its 
commencement, was truly called Christianity. The 
former yielded to the latter until primitive Christianity 
became transformed into another system by a slow but 
steady and fatal process which continued its paralyzing, 
its transforming, its corrupt workings for more than a 
thousand years, until it was checked by the great Bef- 
ormation in the commencement of the sixteenth centu- 
ry. We say checked — ^because the moral effects of the 
fatal admixture of error with truth — of the apostasy 
under anti-Christ and the false prophet, are still felt to 
a great degree by the world. To point out as briefly 
and clearly as possible the leading causes of these de- 
plorable results, will be the object of what is contained 
under the next period. 
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The work of God is perfect ; but man usually mais 
whatever he takes into his own hands. The system of 
Christianity, set in complete and snccessAil operation by 
the apostles, and which continued to turn off its DMghty 
results while they lived to guide its movements, soon 
began to languish after it felt the loss of their zeal, Beli- 
denial, energy and heavenly wisdom. The feir page of 
history was soon defaced with various abuses, heresies, 
corruptions and schisms. The wisest counsels, the 
Bublimest doctrines, the most important offices in the 
church, the most useful ordinances ever placed within 
the reach of man, are found misconstrued, perverted, 
transcended, corrupted, or their great end in some way 
defeated. 

To find the connecting link between the pure and 
the corrupt state of the church, is alike difficult and im- 
portant. But such a ligament no doubt exists. Several 
nlt/znate links uniting causes aii^ ^iOTiSfcc^OkKWifts* ^fc^Ta.'vft 
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lie npon the surface ; they are discovered without diffi- 
cult or deep research ; aud there are few who have anj. 
just, though limited idea of Papacy as it is, who canuot 
point you to. some of them. But they partake more of 
the nature of facts descriptive of a state of things 
already reached and which dates back to ages past, than 
to those things which marked the transition from the 
purity and simplicity of apostolic times, compared with 
those attributes of character so prominent in the Ko- 
xnish form of Christianity. The key which opens to 
our view the cause or causes of this wonderfel change, 
is the great desideratum. This we imagine will be 
found to consist rather in several things than in any. 
one. That which lay at the foundation of all the i*est 
was episcopal supremacy. The master-principle which, 
from the first actuated those who evinced by the resulta, 
that they were under its control, was nothing else but. 
love of power — an element whose predominance is no- 
where so mischievous as when it enters the heart of one. 
whose very office implies the preponderance of directly 
the opposite. Than this ambition nothing is more sub-, 
tie in its workings, or takes a firmer hold of the heart 
into which it first enters. 

It is to be» traced to the abuse of a wise and useful 
apostolic recommendation found in 1 Cor. vi, 1. As, 
all human associations must from the nature of things 
contain elements of imperfection, leaving the members, 
liable to suflfer from a difference of judgment as to per- 
sonal rights in things secular, even where there is no 
ground for the imputation of moral obliquity ; so it is. 
UQt strange if among the Corinthians conflicts traceable, 
to this source may have existed. The evil was greatly^ 
10* 
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augmented when redress was sought at the hands c 
heathen mainstrates. This could not but result in die 
paragement to Christianity. If this new and complete 
system of religion were so great an improvement 
upon all other systems, as its advocates claimed 
for it, if it can not prevent those evils which originate 
in the foibles of human nature, it should at least pro- 
vide for their cure. This would naturally be the reas- 
oning of those pagan Corinthians to whom those liti- 
gated questions were submitted. The apostle saw and 
felt the reasonableness of this conclusion. Alive to the 
interests of that cause to which he had consecrated his 
life, and far more sensitive to reproach which fell upon 
it than if it rested upon himself and terminated in his 
own person, he interposes his apostolic counsel and 
authority for the removal of the cause of the existing 
evil and for its prevention in future. Hence, he recom- 
mends to the church to refer all such questions to um- 
pires chosen from among themselves. This recommen- 
dation was simple, practicable and efficacious. It was 
exercising a privilege which had been accorded to the 
Jews by the governments to which they had been sub- 
ject since their return from the captivity ; and one not 
denied Christians wherever their institutiitos were tol- 
erated. 

There is every reason to believe the apostle was un- 
derstood to refer to lay umpires. Nothing at the same 
time would be more natural than for adverse parties, 
out of mutual respect to the apostle, or in his absence, 
to their chief minister, to submit their questions of right 
to his or their clerical decision. But questions purely mor- 
al were decided in the way -pTeacxft^dLXii Q^'\/sA\£aar 



self in Mftttliev xrS ; ibac & tnr iw va&aift of ^te 
whole church. Thit "*^"*- imoar cazfiioflcxiinii ti»- 
longed to asother cSass — siose mrcLXinr parmmA mmd 
civil rights. If the aSaBi^im of ane exmrsL trvwara^ is 
chief minister wofoid \emi iss TnftTnrig!^ x:* sn ronii litear 
mntoal difi^ereoees oa quesdims of nns ugane x^ im 
nmpiiage, other chmriia isr ;^ sizrr Tioi&ozi v^SLid 
follow the PTimplff Thas wimi in i^ £zs: ^Twawinft 
was the exeepiimMj would at lengdi booonie Qie nuc ; 
and the chief wiinigtpy wxwld ax length daeade all sack 
questions, first, as a matter of Ttslantur sabmisEioQ om 
the part of those at isoe; neit. as a matter of light be- 
longing to his piOTinoe, now daimad as sadi on dw 
part of the minifter himfrif. The css3 is not onlj sop- 
posable as to fiict, but a shcxt lapse of time onlr wlaU 
be necessary to inTest such a daun with all the show of 
indisputable right in form — as good at least as anr oth- 
er, founded on the law of custom. Thus, as time im- 
perceptibly effects the greatest changes, nothing eka 
would be necessary to secure the compile transfer of 
umpirage from the peerage or laity in the church to the 
clergy exclusively. 

In the above reconmiendation the apostle had two 
ends in view — one was the prevention of disparagement 
to the cause, by an appeal to the heathen magistracy 
for the adjustment of disputes ; the other, to put an 
end as far as possible to litigation altogether. Both 
these results would naturally follow the application of 
the expedient recommended. But when the matter was 
diverted into the channel just named, it could hardly 
be said that either of these ends was compassed. For 
wheD ibe bishop became the stated umpix^ m ^ ^sql^ 
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casee, whether by virtue of a claim set up on his own 
part, or the concession of a right to him on the part of 
the laity, the character of the whole procedure under- 
went at once a total change. From the exercise of a 
mere umpirage sought at his hands and voluntarilj re- 
sorted to by the people for the adjustment of issues and 
the removal of evils, his seat was elevated into a tribu- 
nal to which he claimed the right to command sub- 
mission. Before, love was the ruling principle on 
which the parties making the reference acted, and on 
which he acted who gave the decision ; and this being 
mutually reciprocated made the judgment rendered 
equally just and satisfactory. Now, love was ex- 
changed for fear; and the clerical tribunal was sur- 
rounded by all those associations which are usually 
connected with a tribunal of justice. Formerly the 
parties came up to the bishop with much the same spirit 
as children would submit their grievances to the impar- 
tial decision of a father, to whom they held the same 
relation and in whom they reposed equal confidence. 
Now they bring up their cause to a spiritual court, 
whose decisions depend upon influences exerted by able 
and ingenious counsel, and other things better adapted 
to secure victory than truth ; as the result in the sequel 
too often showed. 

It is easy to see, when once the tangent is made, 
what a remove from the orbit of truth will be reached, 
in the course of one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
years under the action of that master principle, clerical 
ambition. This length of time brings us down to the 
memorable era when Constantino the Great became 
nominally a Christian^ and ViVJoiVYm ^^ >iiWia^^\si3BSi. 
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empire. This marked event bears the date of 325. 
Persecntions had been reiterated from time to time un- 
der the different sovereigns who had swayed the scep- 
tre over the vast Boman empire, till the tenths under 
Dioclesian, which continued tep years, in which nearly 
a million are said to have perished, had subsided ; and 
the church once more enjoyed a repose of some twenty 
years. This was crowned by this great event which 
forms an epoch in the history of the church. But 
whether the cause of truth actually gained by the ac- 
cession of this royal convert to its membership, may be 
fairly doubted. We have space only to glance at the 
result in the light of its influence upon episcopal su- 
premacy. 

Let us first inquire into the nature and origin of that 
episcopacy known imirediately after the apostolic age. 
The apostJes themselves were not bishops, in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term. They were more. Theirs was 
an elevation too high to admit of peers. The rela- 
tions they sustained, the time when they lived, the work 
they performed, were all extraordinary — such as never 
did and probably never will again coincide in any other 
class of men. Much the' same thing may be asserted of 
their immediate successors, as were Timothy, Titus, and 
others their coadjutators. They were evangelists. The 
body of ministers in the primitive church formed a dis- 
tinct class from both of these. They seem originally to 
have stood upon the ground of parity. In the first 
planting of the church in cities and provinces, the num- 
ber of members in any one locality must have been 
small, requiring only few ministers. The older and 
more competent membera to the duties required would 
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be selected for the ministerial office. These would nat- 
urally be called ddera or presbyters^ according to the 
meaning of the term. It would follow as a matter of 
course in the practical workings of the system, that in 
their deliberations the necessity of a chairman or mod- 
erator would be felt by every member of the body. In 
electing one of their number to this position their suf- 
frages would naturally be extended to the most aged, 
competent one among them. It would almost inevita- 
bly follow that in addition to the duty of presiding in 
their assemblies he would exercise an oversight with re- 
spect to the interests of the church generally, direct the 
other elders in their work, administer the ordinances of 
baptism and the Lord's Supper alone or with the assist- 
ance of others. Hence he would naturally be called 
from the nature of his office an overseer or bishop. 

On this plan, for more than one hundred years from 
the crucifixion, the primitive Christians seem to have 
proceeded. Power and influence are generally cumu- 
lative. So it was with respect to the first who were 
called bishops. The introduction of the practice of hold- 
ing counoUs or synods^ which dates back to the middle 
of the first century, tended greatly to the increase of 
episcopal authority and infiuence. No other class of 
men would in ordinary occupy the same eminence or 
sway equal control in those deliberative assemblies. 
Hence, as new questions of doctrine or church policy 
arose, councils to determine them would be convened ; 
this again would go to augment episcopal prerogative, 
till repeated accumulations would obliterate the distin- 
guishing features of primilvve eig>\a<io^^c,^ ^ XscAyx^^ con- 
steflt/j to widen ttieBpace\)el^eea\»i^^^ 
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Let us now return to the period of Constantine^s con- 
version, and resume the thread of inqniry respecting 
episcopal tribunals. That this prince would natnrallj 
and as a matter of course confirm the prerogatives of 
the chief minister of the church as he found them, might 
be expected. And the happy influence of pastoral de- 
cisions, sustained only by the authority of religion, 
which could not have escaped his notice, would be a 
sufficient reason for him to confirm with his approba- 
tion and influence an arrangement of so much utility. 
That he should not stop here is not strange. He is said 
to have gone so far as to pass a law that the decision of 
the bishop should in every case be finals and that the 
civil magistrate should see it executed. He also de- 
creed that if either party in any stage of proceedings 
before a secular judge, should see cause to appeal to the 
bishop, even with^mt the consent of the adverse party, 
the cause should be instantly remitted ; and from the 
bishop's decision there was no appeal 1 It was thus that 
the episcopal court rose in authority, and for the great- 
er dignity in their judicial proceedings, they soon began 
to adopt the model, and to array their tribunals with 
the appendages and circumstance of civil judicatories, 
adding the whole retinue of officers usually attached to 
such tribunals. 

It is easy to see that this new arrangement adopted 
by Constantine would result in an almost entire revolu- 
tion of the judiciary of his empire. The judicial pow- 
er was nearly all thrown into the hands of the clergy. 
All ordinary judicatories were made subordinate to the 
episcopal tribunal, and this court could overrule the pro- 
ceeding o! the secolar courts, whilst ita o^m d<^\&v^i^ 
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could be overroled by Done. And the magistrate was 
compelled to execute its decisions, but never to revise or. 
modify them ; so that he was little or no better than the 
bishop's sheriff, whose duty it was to see that his de- 
crees were promptly executed. 

To see to what length episcopal supremacy was car-^ 
ried, let it also be remembered that the emperor still, 
farther enlarged episcopal jurisdiction, assigning to the 
bishops the duty of determining the prices of all vendi-. 
ble commodities. Doctor Campbell shows that some^ 
bishops complained of these changes, not only as impo- 
sing a grievous burden upon them, but as engrossing, 
them with things incongruous to their oflSce, while it 
took them from things more appropriate. St. Augus- 
tine is said to have complained that he was c >mpelled. 
to attend to this secular business all the morning till; 
noon, and from noon till night. 

The same writer says that this law of Constantine^ 
having been greatly abused, was repealed by Arcadius^ 
and Honorius, who limited bishops in civil matters to 
those only in which both the parties were agreed in re- 
ferring the question at issue to their decision. In Kome 
this new modification was without effect till Yalentian- 
us, aboTjt the middle of the fifth century, coming him- 
self to Rome, renewed the regulation and caused it to 
be enforced. But subsequent princes soon after restor- 
ed to the clergy all their former jurisdiction ; and Jus- 
tinian in particular, established the episcopal tribunal, 
assigning to it all causes which in any way concerned 
religion ; all clerical delinquencies," and jurisdiction in 
many cases also over the laity. 

In carrying .out tlie ru\iiig mo\aN^ '^'ViiOft. ^.^^s^s^^^^vi. 
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prelates — ^namely, love ff power — ^we have seen not 
only the great principle itself lying at the foundation of 
the whole, but how much the fevor which the first 
Christian emperor, Constantine, showed the church, con- 
tributed to elevate the clergy and to increase their influ- 
ence among the people. To this increase of episcopal 
supremacy many things remarkable contributed through 
the ensuing centuries. Among these the transfer of the 
capitol from Bome to Constantinople, was one of great 
importance. When the civil authority no longer cen- 
tered in Eome, the ecclesiastical power of the metropol- 
itan or bishop of the ancient metropolis, as a matter of 
course, would be rather augmented than diminished. 
As the accumulation of power was the maxim studious- 
ly kept in view, and as the same spirit reigned in the 
occupants of the Boman See through a succession of 
ages, the incumbents in those early times were ever 
ready to avail themselves of every thing which promis- 
ed to promote their fondly cherished object. 

The progress of episcopal supremacy may be distinct- 
ly marked in the gradual and regular advance from par 
rochial episcopacy to diocesan^ from diocesan to metro- 
politCMij fix)m metropolitan to patriarchal supremacy, 
whose supervision extended to whole provinces. You 
see here a regular climax from a presbyter, or indeed 
from a deacon which is the lowest rank in the ministry, 
till you reach th» highest. It must not be imagined 
that the grades above presbyter were all added at once; 
it was the work of time ; and came in so gradually as 
to be almost imperceptible to those who lived in those 
periods of the world's history. But though the masses 
which became more and movQ sunken and degreyisd^ 
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till they were fitted to be the *irery vassals of priestly 
rales and dictation, were not cognizant to the current 
changes which were passing upon ecclesiastical affairs, 
there was a genius ever present, ever watchful, and 
ever ready to seize upon every occurrance and the sha- 
ping of things to make them all contribute to the pro- 
motion of the grand ultimate design, the concentration 
of power upon the bishop of !Rome. 

The tendency to push 'things to extremes discovers 
itself in a thousand instances within the observation of 
every man of due habits of reflection. Things true and 
harmless in themselves viewed in their proper limits, 
when once carried too far, seem to imbibe an element 
of falsehood and injury, giving birth to the greatest 
evils. Of this an improper separation between the cler- 
gy and laity in the early periods of the church, affords 
a striking example. The result of unduly sundering 
them, so as to create not only separate but rival inter- 
ests, making the church to consist of clergy alone, as if 
they constituted the church without including the peo- 
ple as an essential component part of it, was a measure 
no less unscriptural than grossly absurd. Though to 
do this outright and at once, is hardly conceivable ; yet 
the adoption of certain measures would issue in the same 
result in fact, as would be obvious when contemplated 
from the end, which, while viewed from the beginning 
could not have been anticipated. Men generally lean 
in the direction of their cherished interests— of their 
ruling propensities. The model of the Jewish priest- 
hood seems to have been adopted by the church of 
Borne, as furnishing a brilliant example of the superlo^ 
ity of the different ranka o£ i^Aea^a^^QTD. ^^"L«sr\\Rs.^\j^ 
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lich tribe all the priests belonged, who were in fact 
yre laics, being employed in the more remote and 
5nial services of the sanctaary but never allowed to 
proach the altar, up to the high-priest himself. One 
Qseqnence of adopting this model was to eclipse the 
ty completely, taking advantage of their ignorant ob- 
]^aioasness mingled with a superstitions veneration 
- sacred names assumed by those whom they regard- 
as greatly their own superiors in knowledge and 
ely. Hence it is not difficult to see how readily the 
oveling masses would come to look upon the pricst- 
K>d as quite superior to themselves, and that to honor 
lem was to honor God ; and to disparage and offend 
lem would be to incur the Divine displeasure. The 
ssnmption of the functions of real priests — another 
^sequence of adopting the model of the Jewish sane- 
lary and conforming the ministry to it — ^making them- 
elves the actual intercessors of the people, and their 
nly medium of access to Ood, must have contriMited 
;reatly to enhance this superstitious reverence for the 
'arious orders of priests, in the commencement ot the 
lark ages. This was a sentiment in perfect harmony 
nth the false assumption that in the sacrament of the 
aass the priest offers up a real sacrifice — a notion 
irhich still obtains among papists, grounded upon the 
[ouble error that the' gospel minister exercises a prlest- 
y intervention between God and the people, and that 
)y transubstantiation the bread is transformed into the 
•eal body, containing the blood of Christ. These are 
jreat errors. But they are links^in the chain of that 
Apostasy whose moral blight still rests upon God's her- 
itsge. 
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On the contrary, had the Ohristian ministry adhered 
to the original model of the synagogue service instead 
of that of the sanctuary, these errors would never have 
marked that system, which, taken all in all is the great 
problem in man's moral history. 

In the progress of error one step leads to another. 
The process of exalting the clergy at the expense of the 
laity was soon followed by another equally absurd. 
This was holding the ministerial oflSce without discharg- 
ing its duties. Thus when persecutions had ceased, and 
the church had enjoyed a long repose, before the pres- 
byters had separate charges, and whUe those who sup- 
plied the church in a given city formed a sort of pres- 
byteral college over which one of their number under 
the title of bishop presided, one of those presbyters 
could be spared from his post without materially de- 
ranging the work. This would lead to his taking up 
his residence in one place while he held his incumbency 
in aiftother. On the same principle he would at length 
come to supply his proportion of service by the hands 
of a subordinate. And thus it would soon result in the 
priest's receiving compensation without doing work. 
And the same thing came to be done by bishops as well 
as priests. Such, there is reason to believe, was the ori- 
gin of sinecures^ or the enjoyment of benefices without 
the services with which they originally stood con- 
nected. 

Another link in this mysterious chain of episcopal 
supremacy, is found in the papal doctrine that induc- 
tion into holy orders secures the indelible inscription of 
xainisterial character — a cYvaWiftXet ^YAsi^ ^^^^tajay itself 
cannot obliterate. The iivcviVeaS^oTL oi ^^ ^TsiosasBs^ 
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wonld tend to exalt the clergy still farther above the 
people, and mduce the latter to invest the priesthood 
and their priestly acts, with a degree of veneration bor- 
dering upon actual worship. 

When the attainment of power became the para- 
mount object with Home, the preservation of purity in 
doctrine would be held subordinate, and be compelled 
to yield.when the two came in collision. It would fol- 
low, that error would not only be tolerated, but even 
encouraged, not indeed for its own sake, but because it 
could be put under contribution to the attainment of an 
ultimate design. Hence, ^vtrhen the See of Eome had so 
£Eir gained the ascendency as to make its influence felt 
by other Sees, as to induce an appeal to its bishop for 
his decision on a question of doctrine or morality, the 
pope's decision was almost sure to be in favor of the ap- 
plicant. As an example of this reckless temporizing 
policy on the part of his holiness, Zozimus, who at the 
time occupied the chair of St. Peter, when Pelagius and 
his disciple, Oelestius, appealed to him from the deci- 
sions of the African synod, which had condemned their 
doctrines as grossly heretical, he immediately declared 
in their favor I But in this his haste got the better of 
his policy ; for he was compelled to retract his precipi- 
tate decision. And precipitate it truly was ; for it was 
given, according to the custom of those times by the 
temporizing incumbents of St. Peter's chair, without 
waiting to hear the evidence, or being at the trouble to 
inquire into the merits of the question. Nor should it 
be thought passing strange in view either of the flagrant 
errors of Pelagius, endorsed by the pope with his ac- 
cuBtoizied infaUibilityf or the rash manner m ^\i\^\i \S» 
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was done. It is only one example out of many, which 
might be given of a parallel character, were it our de- 
sign to go into details. We only present facts occasion- 
ally for the purpose of illusti'ating those great master- 
working pj-inciples which were so eminently involved 
in those moral phenomena which distinguished the rise 
of the papal apostasy. 

To underatand the philosophy of that subtle policy by 
which the astonishing results were compassed for which 
this period is so pre-eminently distinguished, you must 
contemplate the prelates of Home as combining two 
things which are seldom seen«in any succession of men 
for any considerable length of time, or even in the samo 
man at one and the same time. These qualities were 
the greatest unit;/ of purpose^ and the most pliant and 
ductile versatility of character. We shall see these di- 
verse features of character coalesce in a striking manner 
in Gregory the Great. He manifested the greatest ab- 
horrence at the very idea that the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople should presume to claim the title of universal 
bishop. The most odious epithets were exhausted in 
stigmatizing the obnoxious appellation. He averred 
that whosoever should assume that heretical title was a 
follower of Lucifer, and the harbinger of Anti-christ. 
He added remonstrances to the patriarch himself, and 
also with the emperor, and forwarded Nuncias to Con- 
stantinople in order to effect its suppression — but all 
in vain. But when Phocas, a centurion in the army, 
succeeded in dethroning the emperor Mauricius, whom 
Gregory sought in vain to bring over to his own views 
in this matter of assumption^ and when Phocas had 
most wantonly andbmteaWj d^^Xxo^^^^ ^m^^x^ii^^ssi.- 
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tire family, one is surprised to hear how warmly, 
promptly and devotedly Gregory congratulates the 
usurper upon his accession to the throne, and his com- 
plete triumph over his enemies I In the opinion of Mr. 
Qibbon, Gr^ory was obligated as a matter of duty to 
acquiesce in the established government ; but the joyful 
applause with which he salutes the fortunate assassin, 
has sullied with disgrace the character of the saint. 
For let it be remembered that the name of this same 
Gregory stands in the catalogue of distinguished saints 
in the Koman calendar. 

Gregory died soon after this revolution, and never 
reaped the iruit of this execrable policy. But Boniface 
the next but one in the succession — ^the pontificate of 
bis immediate successor being veiy short — obtained 
from Phocas not only the revocation of the enactment 
by which the title of universal bishop had been granted 
the patriarch of Constantinople, but also a new decree 
entailing in perpetuity this title on the Koman pontiff, 
investing him with the primacy of all the bishops in 
the empire. In this event we see not only that Home 
is indebted for her episcopal supremacy to the secular 
power, but also how adroitly that dignity which was an 
object of such virtual reprobation by Gregory in the pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, is seized by Boniface III, 
while the echoes of Gregory's denunciations are still 
Bounding in his ears. It is only one example among 
thousands of Romish consistency — consistency in put- 
ting any thing and every thing under contribution to 
the attainment of one supreme, ultimate end. 

The principle of reciprocity was mutually adopted by 
princes and popes irom time to time during the history 
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of Papal dominancy in Europe ; tiie latter sustaining 
the nsnrpations of princes by the sanctions of religion, 
and the former making valid the unwarranted assumption 
of popes by displaying an armed force for their pro- 
tection. It was thus " the mystery of iniquity" con- 
tinued to work, like some gentle rill which silently 
steals along through the vale winding its way onward, 
now receiving an inlet as unpretending as itself on this 
side, and now on that, till at length it swells into a 
mighty river, whose broad, deep, impetuous current 
defies all resistance ; till kings sought their crowns at 
the hands of the iRomish prelate, whose thunders 
shook their very thrones, and whose hulls of excommu- 
nication not only dissolved the compact between them 
and their subjects, but filled their realms with anarchy 
and ruin ; from the destructive consequences of which 
nothing could reprieve but the most abject submission 
to the ghostly authority of the triple crown, and a fo^ 
mal revocation of the edict by which the subjects of 
such prince were absolved from their allegiance to their 
lawful sovereign. As one stands and gazes with as- 
tonishment on the facts which history discloses connected 
with papal supremacy, he is still astonished the more, 
till he is overwhelmed and confounded. It is a problem 
which the light of coming ages, shed upon it by the 
combined influence of science and revelation, the con- 
centrated rays of history and prophecy, must help to 
solve. It is the darkest, deepest, most inscrutible 
series of events in man's moral history. It is a moral 
enigma which has long been in the process of solution, 
hut which eventful periods o? fwtvMc<b time will be re- 
quired fully to work out, \t ciou\aAXi«» ^ ^^jco^ xass^ 
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difficult to break, while it addresseB itself to the saper- 
stitiooB hopes and fears of its credulous votaries. This 
may be accounted for on the following grounds : Pa- 
pacy contains sufficient remains of truth to give a high 
d^ree of plausability to its claims to be a true type of 
Christianity, with those whose credulity and supersti- 
tious habits of feeling and judgment, prepare them to 
yield their own judgments to the dictum of the priest- 
hood. The antiquity claimed by Papacy tends greatly 
to strengthen this fatal charm in many minds. They 
can feel the force of this consideration, while you labor 
in vain to prove to them, by arguments as demonstra- 
ble as history itself contains, that the acknowledged 
verities in the papal system have been concealed, ob- 
scured, and perverted by the corruptions which have 
been heaped upon it during the lapse of intervening 
ages, since the period of its original purity. The vo- 
taries of the system are taught to believe, and the 
ignorant, unthinking masses do believe, that the church 
is infallible ; and that in this alone they have ample 
indemnification against error in either ancient or modem 
times. 

The strength of superstition is generally in propor- 
tion to the amount of ignorance which distinguishes 
the individual or the social mind over which it gains as- 
cendancy. And papists are too sagacious not to see 
this principle, and too politic not to put it under con- 
tribution to their own advantage. Hence, the rule holds 
good that in proportion to the ignorance of the masses 
under the control of Papacy, will be its influence over 
them. Here is an element of immense moral power. 

In proportion as the Scriptures and other ^outo/^ o^ 
11 
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light are kept from the people, will they submit to 
priestly usurpation. This moral problem has long been 
in process of solution ; and its results have been obvi- 
ously worked out to complete demonstration in every 
land where thejsystem has become dominant. They 
are now beingg worked out in this country, especially 
upon the foreign population coming by hundreds of 
thpusands'annually to this republic. As long as the 
system can be continued to bear upon the lower class of 
papists, their extreme gullibility will be a marked 
feature in their character ; and while this remains, the 
system will continue firmly bedded in the ignorance, 
credulity, and superstition of the Catholic mind. Bat 
this moral incubus will- one day be taken oif, and the 
unschooled masses breathe a purer atmosphere. 

The leading Papal errors may be reduced to a few 
separate points. We have alreadj'^ dwelt at considera- 
ble length upon papal supremacy^ as being at the 
foundation of the anti-Christian heresy. Our leading 
object has been to furnish the reader with the connect- 
ing link which unites the two- states of the church, 
namely : that state of purity which distinguished the 
apostolic age and that of their immediate successors, 
and that degenerate state whiich followed in subsequent 
ages, and which still points to Papacy as the anti-Christ 
of Prophecy. That link consists in the perversion of 
the apostolic recommendation to the Corinthian church 
as a prevention as well as cure of litigation before 
heathen magistrates. This recommendation was to refer 
their matters in dispute to umpires chosen from among 
themselves ; that is t\ie\t jpeers m ^^ ^V^^^Vi, This 
recommendation vraa ^pex^et^^ ^>1 ^^"^ ^Vqq*«^<^\^ 
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their ampires their bishop or chief minister instead of 
their peers ; on which cnstom the exercise of this um- 
pirage was at length claimed by the bishop as his right. 
There the original germ of Papal supremacy had its 
birth. Many circumstances conspired to nourish it till, 
in the commencement of the seventh century, it became 
self-sustaining, and is still seen without any signs of 
immediate decay. 

Papal supremacy summed up in the fewest terms 
amounts to this : The church of Eome is the mother 
and mistress of all churches ; and the Pope is univer- 
sal bishop. Towards the close of the eixth century the 
bishop of Constantinople assumed this title, but Greg- 
oiy, called the great, then bishop of !Rome, condemned 
it, alleging that ^^ he is anti-Christ who styles himself 
nniversal bishop." Boniface III became bishop of 
Bome in 606. Phocas murdered the emperor and 
usurped the dominion. Boniface sustained him in his 
cruelty and treason. And Phocas in return conferred 
upon him the title of universal bishop. From this 
time till 1215, the struggle to maintain this dignity and 
authority was vigorously maintained, when it was made 
an article of faith by decree of the Lateran council. 
Hence, his holiness the Pope is now regarded as the 
vicar of Christ upon earth, and successor of St. 
Peter. 

Infallibility is the second prominent feature of anti- 
Christ. This is an essential element in the Papal 
system. It excludes the possibility of reformation ; 
because it would be a virtual concession of wrong in 
action, and this would be to relinquish infallibility. 
B.encey Fapacjr conlaina the power to ad/oa/ace^ W^ 
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none to retrace Thus while reformation is impossible, 
subversion alone must termijiate the sequel of its his* 
torj. It is clear from this single consideration that 
Papacy contains the elements of its own subversioa, 
which in time will be realized. Infallibility and Papal 
supremacy are intimately connected. They doubtless 
had their origin and their growth together ; and as they 
have lived and flourished together, so will they perish 
together. 

Image and saint worshi/p is a third feature. This 
consists in according to the Virgin Mary, the apostles, 
and other deceased Jiuman beings, a species or degree 
of worship, based upon the consideration that they act 
the part of actual intercessors in the invisible world for 
men in this. This admitted, you have the pretext for 
bowing before images and pictures as their symbols or 
representatives, in consideration of what they do, or are 
supposed to do, for the worshiper. In theory^among 
Papists the worship of saints and images is subordinate 
to that which is paid to the supreme Deity. But the 
distinction seems to be nearly or quite lost sight of by 
the masses in practice. 

The worship of created beings seems to have had its 
origin in the honor paid to the memory of martyrs, 
which was in the first place bestowed at their gcaves in 
a sort of annual celebration of their martyrdom. This 
practice was in conformity to certain notions in heathen 
mythology that there are subordinate divinities, which 
v^ere simply men deified. Unfortunate for the purity 
of the church in the fowrth century, great numbers 
were gathered into Ti^t -paX^ ^\io la^^ \i^ ^-aid to have 
transferred their Tiea\li^n.iio\AOTi%^S^j£v>iXi«^ 
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to have been converted from them. And more especi- 
ally as Christianity conferred immnnities npon woman 
which they had received nnder no other previous form 
of religion the world had ever known, it is accountable 
that the idea of peculiar honor to the mother of our 
Lord's human nature should not only be grateful, but 
become a favorite one with that sex. This would have 
its influence in helping on the establishment of this 
new feature in Christian worship. The result of this 
subordinate worship paid to saints naturally would be, 
and actually was, that each one would not only choose 
his own patron saint,. but multiply or change them at 
pleasure. To prevent this the vigilant eye of the priest- 
hood was promptly turned in that direction, and the 
bishop first claimed the right to determine who should 
be received into the nnmber of saints and share in the 
honors to be paid that class of beings. And as the 
heathen gave the ceremony of apotheosis or deification 
to their hero-gods, so analogy required that something 
corresponding should be observed towards those who in 
the church, should receive the honor of saintship. This 
was the origin of what is called cafwnizcUiajiy which 
18 the rile of induction into this superior order of de- 
parted human beings, whose names are then inserted in 
the calendar of saints, and their anniversary day ap- 
pointed. It is said that Alexander III in the eleventh 
century first decreed that the canonization of saints was 
the exclusive right of the Pope ; since which period the 
right has been exercised by none else. 

The tranaubatantiation of the elements used in the 
sacrament of the Iiord's Supper, when the- words of 
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consecration are pronounced by the priest, into the 
" body, blood, soul and divinity" of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, is another essential feature of Papticy. The 
prese7ice of Ciirist iu the sacrament had been maintained 
previously to 1215, but it was not till the fourth Lateran 
council held at this date, that it was decreed that the 
elements are actually changed as above stated. Bat the 
question was not fully and finally determined till the 
celebrated council of Trent about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. This may be regarded as a favorite 
point with the vulgar masses who, without reason or ar- 
gument, " believe what the church believes," and say 
what she says. The most palpable absurdities consti- 
tute no bar nor stumbling-block to blind credulity. On 
the contrary, the more thorny and rugged her path, the 
faster she runs. 

The sacrifioe of the mass Is both closely allied to 
transubstantiation, and actually grows out of it and de- 
pends upon it. Hence, papists worship the consecrated 
wafer, under the belief that it is really Christ, and that 
the priest actually offers him up from time to time, a 
new sacrifice to God, both for the living and the dead. 
This doctrine was introduced as early as the ninth cen- 
tury — vigorously opposed about the middle of the 
eleventh — decreed by Innocent III in the fourth Lateran 
council in 1215, and re-enacted by the council of Trent ; 
and was adopted as an article of faith in the creed of 
Pius IV. 

Than auricular confession few things are more potent 
as a moral engine, or contribute as much to the perfor- 
mance and vigor of Papacy. Tti^tji are depths here 
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unexplored, unfathomed, unconceived and uncredited 
by the mas3 of both initiated Papists and uninitiated 
Protestants — depths full of the '' mystery of iniquity.' ' 

Though it is not our object to discuss any of these 
points enumerated ; yet so much we must be allowed to 
say in passing, on the authority of those whose oppor- 
tunity entitles them to know, if a practical confessor 
can claim to be so entitled, and whose personal course 
and position with regard to the entire system of Papacy 
as such, demand for them credit for veracity. The uses 
an I advantages of the confessional, consisting in a few 
isolated cases of restitution eflfected by its means, and 
which are sure to be magnified and proclaimed to the 
last degree for effect, are fearfully preponderated by the 
evils and abuses to which the confessional is most imde- 
niably put under contribution. The boasted secresy 
which confessors are sworn to maintain, is vastly more 
pregnant with danger than safety to any community. 
One fact will both illustrate and justify this declaration. 
For example, crimes may be and often are confessed, as 
well before commission as afterwards. There is no dis- 
pute as to this. Now, suppose the purpose to perpetrate 
an assassination is revealed in the confessional : what can 
the confessor do — before, any more than afterwards — to 
prevent the execution of the foil purpose ? Oartainly 
nothing inconsistent with the acknowledged pledge of 
the most iaviolable secrecy but remonstrate ! And con- 
fessors, as they themselves declare, have found them- 
selves placed in precisely this position towards the felon 
and the intended victim. But their oath of secresy both 
sealed their lips and tied their hands. They could not 
by any remonstrances, dissuade the confessor from his 
dire purpose, expose iiis guilt, nor save ttie \)LtiSVia^^c.Ni«L^ 
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-victim t And tho m^ntainance of the seci 
coiifessionftl aacredly, has not tmfreqnently b 
by tlie detaded devotees of tapacy as littlt 
miraculoua t Sat this is not the beginning 
of what might be said, were this the proper 

Service in Latin, is another marked feat 
Papal system. The only compensation y 
the loss of ediflcatjoil, is that, while yon m 
(lei-stand a word of what is ottered by the 
priest in a dead as well as foreign langnagf 
read the same in yonr own prayerbook. If 
do this for tho want of a migsal, yon mnst s 
tion in yoiir own reflections aided by the sig 
eyes ; believing tho infalliblity of the chnrd 
be content, for yon have reached an nltimab 
Tlie broad seal of infallibility covers the wh' 

Sfvin sacraments, instead of two, it is sa 
spoken of in the twelfth centnry. But tl 
made an article of faith till 1547 by a de 
cotincil of Trent. 

Half-communion owes its origin to the i 
of tiansul)6tantiation. The cop has not bee 
to one communicant in the Catholic charch 
centuries, and is drank only by the official 
TLia is said to have become an article of faitl 
of the council of Constance in 141S. Pni' 
custom of half-commnnion dates mnch high 
is not a Papist now alive, nor has there be 
nearly twenty generations, who lias receivec 
ment of the Lord's Supper after a Scriptur 
-Purgatory ia a doctrine ot TsAtLet a table 
^flpaJ Eome. The Greek dmtcV^iflaTie^es 
■"ishes another inataaco oi ft^e T^ew ^ 
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tween many of the papal doctrines and certain relicts of 
heathen mythology. The idea that moral purity is to 
he obtained by fiery purgation was of pagan origin. It 
was thence transferred to Christianity as early as the 
fifth century. It became current in the sixth, began to 
be positively asserted in the twelfth, was sanctioned by 
decree of council in 1438, and became an article of faith 
by decree of council of Trent in 1563. It is built upon 
the groundless notion that all men are liable to both 
temporal and eternal punishment — ^the latter being re- 
mitted by virtue of Christ's merits, while the former must 
be expiated by acts of penance in this life, and by the suf- 
ferirgs ot purgaiory ; but the latter may be shortened 
by the intercession of the men in this world and the 
saints in heaven, and by the sacrifices of the mass ob* 
tained, as per agreement, at the hand of a priest. The 
moral bearing of this item upon the masses through suc- 
cessive generations cannot be described. That it is a 
rich mine to an insatiable priesthood, no argument is 
needftd to show. It speaks volumes in attestation to 
the moral character of the papal apostasy, considered in 
connection with the ]^riod of man's moral history un- 
der consideration. 

Indulgencies is another item in the bill of papal her- 
esies. It is maintained that as some have been more 
righteous than was neceseary to their own salvation, the 
surplus of their merits, together with the infinite merit 
of Christ forms a common stock from which those who 
have done too little may have their deficiencies made up. 
This superabundance of merit constitutes a treasury or 
sort of bank, of which the pope is sole proprietor. And 

the bishops and priests act as his subordinate agents in 
11* 
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the management of tb« mammoth concern. Hence in- 
tlulgencea may be compared to bills drawn upon this 
bank, which are payable on certain conditions which 
are prescribed from time to time at convenience to the 
parties. The sale of indulgences has been one of the 
most fruitful sources of pecuniary profit ever introduced 
into the papal system. It is a measure which may be 
I'esorted to at pleasure to meet any financial exigency, 
or to promote any favorite enterprise. Indulgences 
were first offered for sale in the eleventh century. This 
measure was put under contribution by Leo X. with the 
pretext of raising funds for the completion of St. Peter's 
at Rome, and was prosecuted with so much vigor and 
so little prudence by the monk Tetzel, in Germany, that 
no one thing was more prominent among the immedi- 
ate causes of the Reformation. Tetzel not only present- 
ed an inventory of crimes, both actually committed and 
those intended to be committed, but a scale of prices at 
which indulgence could be had for each, and that too at 
a very moderate price. His language was, " I absolve 
thee from all thy sins and transgressions how enormous 
soever they may be." The enoiinity of this traffic 
arvjused Luther's opposition, and thus the excesses of 
the Roman See were overruled to the establishment of 
the Reformation. Indulgences became an article of 
faith by decree of the council of Trent. 

The inclusion of several Apocryphal hooks in the 
sacred canon is another feature of Papal apostasy. 
Those books were never acknowledged by the Jews 
whose Scripture canon was the same as ours. They 
Were also rejected by the early fathers ; and are to this 
day rejected by the Greek ci\i\iici\L«&^^%&>l^x^^«^\<^ 
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cats, and were never formally admitted into the sacrod 
canon by the church of Rome herself till 1546, by de- 
cree of the council of Trent. It is thus the reformation 
was the occasion of Rome's giviug form, name, and 
place to several things which, previous to that event, 
were mere accretions adhering to the system, but which, 
by act of this last general council are held, were incor- 
porated into and became component parts of the sys- 
tem. 

Priestly intention^ essential to the validity of the or- 
dinances, deserves a place among the characteiistic fea- 
tures of papacy. This doctrine received tlie stamp of 
Romish orthodoxy by a decree of the council of Trent 
in 15i7. Carried out, it involves more than its authors 
would be willing to allow. It is maintained that unless 
the bishop intend to ordain, and the priest to consecrate 
respectively, no ordination or consecration takes place ; 
henca the validity of all the ordinances is made to de- 
pend upon the capricious intention of the administra- 
tor! Papists themselves,' therefore, cannot be certain 
that there is a true bishop, or priest ; or sacrament val- 
idly administered in the church. No priest knows what 
was the intention of the bishop who ordained him. 
And how can he know that the bishop was a true bish- 
op, since he cannot tell what may have been the inten- 
tion of the preceding bishop — back to the apostles. It 
cannot be denied that a single failure in the requisite 
intention breaks the line of succession. Hence, by con- 
sequence inevitable, uncerta'nty hangs over the valid- 
ity of each and every ordinance and sacrament of the . 
church. By undeniable possibility ordination may, for 
want of intention, be no ordination ; and so of baptism^ 



^ 
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the Lord's Supper, penance, matrimony, confirmation, 
and extreme nnction. To this result, this doctrine of 
priestly intention, carried out, inevitably conducts its 
endorser — a result which plunges into a sea of confu- 
sion. 

Justification hy the merit of works has a marked 
prominence in the papal creed. It received the seal of 
infallibility by decree of the Trentine council. How 
strongly it contrasts with the Bible doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faithy we need not pause to^how. 

Celibacy of the clergy^ or the prohibition of the priests 
to marry by the church of Rome, was early urged upon 
her ministers. It was the subject of action in council 
as early as the council of Nice in 325, which refused to 
enjoin celibacy upon the clei^. It was finally made 
a law of the church towards the close of the eleventh 
century, and receiv^ed its full and'final confirmation by 
decree of the famous council of Trent. 

The Insufficiency of the Scriptures as a rule of faith 
is maintained by papists ; and the fourth session of the 
council of Trent, held April 8, 164:6, decreed the equal 
authority of Scripture and tradition. Thus papists ad- 
mit the inspiration of the Scriptures, and yet maintain 
their insvfficiency as a rule of faith, and supply the de- 
ficiency by awarding to tradition equal authority. But 
there is no evidence that this was the doctrine of the 
church for several centuries subsequent to the apostolic 

age. 
The prohibition of the reading of the Scriptures to 

the laity^ was established by decree of the council of 

Trent. This has been the policy as well as doctrine of 

•me for trxany geiiera\XoiQa, \ionwr^«t ^X iaoNiiL^X^ 
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nied by papists, or the present varying practice in cer- 
tain localities, as a mere stroke of temporizing policy, 
shall be found to tolerate the perusal of the Bible by 
the common people. To save appearances a dispensa- 
tion is sometimes granted from the strict observance of 
many things which most undeniably characterize the 
system of papacy. 

The interpretation of the Scriptures according to the 
sense of the churchy is the last point to which we shall 
call attention. The papal doctrine in theory is this, that 
the sense given the Scriptures must accord with " the 
unanimous consent of the fathers." In practice this 
cannot by possibility ba realized. The unanimous con- 
sent of the fathers is a thing of nought. There is in 
fact very little to choose between being not allowed to 
read the Scriptures at all, and the permission to read 
them with the obligation to yield the right of private 
judgment as to what they teach. Whether it be right 
or wrong. Scriptural or unscriptural, such is papacy, and 
such the bondage in which she holds her votaries. 

The above points embrace the prominent features of 
the system — indeed can-ied out in all their practical de- 
tails in the sense in which the votaries of papacy receive 
them, they are the system. But an outside view is one 
thing; to enter into the interior, mark the practical 
workings of the system, so as to be able to scrutinize the 
ruling motives of the responsible agents who control 
and direct its movements, would be quite another. 
Enough may be seen, however, eren by the unpreju- 
diced spectator, to produce the conviction that the phi- 
losophy of the Anti-Ohristian heresy lies imbeddei in 
some of the lower, deeper, less amiable i^Tv\ic.v^l« ^^ 
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human nature. What sets up higher claims to what is 
true^ pure J holy^ ancient^ apostolical and all these ex- 
clusirely; and yet what so deep, dark, cruel, corrupt, 
designing, delusive, attractive, boastful, unscriptural — 
as papacy ? When we consider its remote origin, its 
broad, and for ages its unresisted influence, its long and 
rampant career, that the eye of prophecy should be di« 
rected towards it, and that its history should be fore- 
written by the pen of inspiration, is what might be ex- 
pected. And unless the greatest and best of men have 
been totally misled as to the subjects of inspired predic- 
tions, the papal apostasy stands prominent among them. 
But on this subject, as is true of others on which the in- 
spired oracle has given forth its utterances, we shall find 
nothing to gratify a mere prying curiosity, or a grosa 
and selfish love of novelty. We shall find enough to 
give as a definite clue to the leading facts as fast at least 
as they develope themselves in actual history. Thus 
much we say at least is contained in those predictions 
which, by almost universal consent, refer to Anti-Christ. 
This however is not all. By the light of those predic- 
tions, casting their shadows so clearly before the event, 
we can to some practical extent anticipate the facts and 
events which yet lie concealed in the future. By the 
combined lights of the past history of papacy, and that 
of prophecy — the latter we repeat being only history 
written before the event — we ^hall be able to trace its 
career with reliable confidence through that period of 
its future history which remains for time to disclose. 
We naturally cherish a desire to anticipate the develop- 
ment of unforeseen events. Were it possible to short- 
eigbted man he would rev A m\Xi^YtL0^\^^^QWxx\a2Wi^ 
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destiny, and grasp those hidden mysteries which lie ful- 
ly within the range only of the Divine Omniscience, 
He would at once read up the decisions of the last day, 
both as to himself and his race, instead of laboring on 
during his probation to make his calling and election 
sure, and filling up tho measure of his opportunity in 
diligent and earnest eflfort to improve the moral state 
and prospects of his race. How many speculations 
have been indulged as to the probable termination of 
the reign of Anti-Ohrist. . Prophecy is put to the tor- 
ture, and stretched .upon the favorite systems of these 
famous theological inquisitors, with a view to extort a 
satisfactory confession. But what is begun in mere hy- 
pothesis is certain to end in pure conjecture. The event 
must verify the prediction. It is left us to be patient and 
wait the end. And yet we have no desire to rebuke 
and put to silence laudable inquiry and deep biblical re- 
search. Let this spirit be encouraged in both clergy 
and laity ; only let both be content with the attainment 
of rational probability, and not rashly set up a claim to 
undoubted certainty for their deductions as to the fulfill- 
ment of prophecy, either as to time or manner. These 
must generally be determined by the events themselves ; 
the grand object of inspiration in foreshadowing the 
event being to lay the foundation of faith and hope to 
the sober-minded, humble, devout Christian. And 
those who are truly such, are not only grateful for the 
prophetic intimations Heaven has seen fit to radiate 
around us of things to come, but resting here with un- 
shaken confidence in the wisdom and faithfulness of 
God, meekly and joyfully they are willing to abide their 
time. This is all the wisest and greatest among the 
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people of God can do ; and this is an exalted .attitude 
to which the humbleat disciple may aspire with the 
fullest assurance of the divine approval. He can say 
with complete satisfaction, ^^ that which I know not now, 
I shall know hereafter." 

The prophecies which pertain to papal Anti-Christ, 
are contained in Daniel ; the second epistle of Paul to 
the Thessalonians, and in the Eevelation of St John. 
It does not come within our plan in this work to at- 
tempt to give even an analysis of the joint predictions 
uttered by these inspired men relative to the " man of 
sin," or papal Anti-Christ. This would more appropri- 
ately fall within the scope of a treatise on prophecy — o( 
which there are many which can be readily com^land• 
ed by the reader— than that of the present treatise 
which simply aims to embrace in the briefest space the 
philosophy of man's moral history. Still it is allowable 
to say that Daniel and John agree in giving us the term 
of years during which Anti-Christ shall flourish ; forty^ 
two months, which is the same as twelve hundred and 
sixty days, or the same number of prophetic years. 
These, reduced to Gregorian or Julian years, or those 
in current use among us, according to Robert Fleming, 
amount to about eighteen years more ; so that one thou- 
sand two hundred and sixty prophetic years are equiv- 
alent to one thousand two hundred and seventy eight 
of our current years. And the only dijficulty in fixing 
the exact period of the subversion of papacy — allowing 
the current biblical chronology iS reliable — arises from 
the difficulty of determining at what date to place its 
commencement. If we were to venture a conjecture of 
our own, after what 7re\xav^ BaA'm T»^x^Jv5»&ssa. Q\^«sk- 
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dne indnlgence in speculating on the fulfillment of 
prophecy, it would be, that probability may be safely 
assumed to lie within the following limits : In 606, the 
Pope was acknowledged to be universal bishop by the 
emperor Phocas. In 666, Pope Vitalian first ordaiued 
that public worship should be in Latin. And in 758, 
by the donation of Pepin, Paul I. became a temporal 
prince. We therefore venture the conjecture as proba- 
ble that the one thousand two hundred and sixty days 
or prophetic years is to be reckoned from one of these 
dates ; but which, if either, the accomplishment of the 
event must determine. Of one thing at least we may 
rest assured — ^that as Anti-Christ has had its rise, so its 
days are numbered, and it haste s to its fall. 

We hazard another remark. It is this, that there is 
reason to doubt whether the "mystery of iniquity'* 
which constitutes the vital principle, the ruling element, 
the moving energy, the central power of papacy, has 
ever yet been fully disclosed. It is a great moral phe- 
nomenon in the moral history of the race. To explain 
it correctly it must be reduced to some principle in the 
philosophy of mind and of morals. Whose is the gift- 
ed mind which shall solve this profoundest mystery of 
ages? The key will be found, we imagine, not in one 
thing but in many ; not in a few facts so much as in the 
aggregate influence of many facts ; not in the opportune 
events and circumstances of any one age exclusively, so 
much as in the concurrent influence of the events and 
the action of great and potent principles and peculiar 
circumstances during a course of ages ; not in the mas- 
terly agency of any one single mind, but in the concur- 
rentand cooperating agencies of minda alxoTv^^ ^vt^sXr 
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ed to one grand achievement, and with a unity and 
8t3adine33 of purpose, together with a fervor and favor- 
itism of devotion wliich is without a parallel in the an- 
nals of time. In tlie illustration of this truth we have 
done what we eovil J, according to our cherished convic- 
tions, and the clearest lights within our reach ; and now 
leave the rcrult, prepared to rejoice whenever the 
efforts of another to do this dark and intricate subject 
ample justice, shall be crowned with more ample suc- 
cess. 

THE MOHAMMEDAN DELUSION. 

Nearly coincident with the complete development of 
Papal Anti-Christ, which is supposed to have been in 
the beginning of the seventh century, was the rise of 
the " false prophets" and the Mohammedan delusion. 
That Mohammed ranks among the most extraordinary 
men of any age, will not be questioned either by those 
who admire, or by those who reprobate his character. 
To furnish something like an analysis of his character 
and the system of religion of which he was the founder 
and high-priest, is our present object ; and this in as 
brief and comprehensive terms as possible. 

Arabia is a peninsular lying between the Persian 
Gulf on the east, and the Arabian Gulf or Red Sea on 
the west; a territory some .fifteen hundred miles long 
by some half that number of miles wide. Previous to 
the birth of Mohammed, Arabia was divided into some 
live or six provinces ; and the population was subdivi- 
ded into a still greater nxwnber of tribes, living in a 
state of comparative mdepeiv^et^^ o1 ^svrJv^. q^Osi^x , ^::^\^^ 
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sequently they were possessed of little political strength 
or importance among the nations, there being as little 
concert, unity, or improvement among them as politi- 
cal importance. 

Their religion consisted of a mingled state of Sabian- 
ism and some of the grosser forms ot idolatry. The Sa- 
bians believed, says Mr. Sole, in his preliminary dis- 
course to the Koran, " not only in one God, but pro- 
duce many strong arguments for his unity, tliough they 
also pay adoration to the stars, or the angels and intel- 
ligences which they suppose reside in them, and govern 
the world under the Supreme Deity." Ilenco "the 
idolatry of the Arabs, as Sabians, chiefly consisted in 
worshiping the fixed stars and planets, the angels and their 
images, which they honored as inferior deities, and 
whose intercession they begged as their mediators with 
God." From a long course of observation of the chan- 
ges of the weather, which they saw corresponded to the 
rising and setting of certain stars, it is easy to see how 
they were first induced to attribute a divine power to 
those stars, believing themselves indebted to them for 
those rains which were justly regarded the greatest 
blessing to their parched plains. In conformity to oth- 
er idolaters, they worshiped images under the form of a 
man, a woman, a lion, a horse, and an eagle ; those 
gods originally were deified men whose statues were 
probably at first reverenced with civil honor only, 
which at length was magnified into a sort of divine 
worship. Besides these, they worshiped vast numbers 
of household gods, like the Perrotes and Lores of the 
Italian and Roman mythology, being the last the Ara- 
bian housekeeper took leave of when ke left tvouie^ sad 
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the first be sainted on Ifts return ; and they also had no 
less than three hundred and sixty images, equal to one 
for every day in the year, which were placed within and 
around the Coaba, or noted idol-temple at Mecca. And 
as it is natural for superstition to invest with a denser 
gloom the very dai'kness with which it enshrouds the 
minds which are the victims of its stultifying influence, 
so some of the idols worshiped by these Arabian idola- 
ters were no more than large, rude stones, which are 
said to have been first introduced by the Ishmaelites ; 
and when their numbers compelled them to migrate 
from the regions of Mecca and seek new abodes else- 
where, they took with them, as objects of devotion, some 
of the stones of that reputed holy land ; and having set 
them up where they fixed their habitations, they com- 
passed them as they had been wont to do at their tem- 
ple, Coaba, at Mecca. Progressing in this manner from 
the grosser to the grossest form of idolatry, they at 
length became so stupified as to fall down and worship 
any rock or stone of smaller dimensions with which they 
chanced to meet. Some of them believed in no invisi- 
ble world or spiritual existence past or to come ; others 
held the doctrine of metempsychosis, or transmigration 
of souls. Forms of religion so gross and so varied would 
naturally involve corresponding rites and ceremonies, 
marked with the deepest shades of superstition. Some 
of these Mohammed rejected, and some of them he incor- 
porated into his new system. From Majianism also, 
the religion of the Persians, whose country touched the 
eastern border of Arabia, with which Mohammed was 
doabtle88 well acquainted, Yi^ demesSi esyasv-^^x^V^ ^sou- 
tribntioBB. Judaism contxVbxAftfli igto\»XJcj m^\.\si >i^^ 
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completion of his peculiar system. Sot Christianitj 
supplied fewer principles for his moral edifice than from 
its prevalence at the time and from his thorough acquaint- 
ance with it, was to be expected. Was it because its 
moral precepts are too pure, too lofty, and too stringent t 
Or was it because its doctrines embrace principles of re- 
conciliation between a holy God and depraved man 
with which he did not wish to encumber his system — 
whose adaptation to cherish some of the grosser propensi- 
ties of human nature cannot be denied. This will be 
dear from the following summary of his doctrines. 

To his new system of religion Mohammed gave the 
name Islam^ which term, from its etymolygy, means 
resignation^ submission^ or devotion to the commands 
of God. He commences with the assertion of the unity 
of God, using an utterance which seems to have been a 
&vorite expression with him: ^^God is Gk)d, and Mo- 
hammed is his prophet." This declaration is reiterated 
the thousandth time in the Koran. This simple doc- * 
trine is the grand central truth of Islamism, as indeed 
it is of Christianity itself. It stands out from its very 
nature in positive and uncompromising antagonism to 
polytheism, which is also the central thought in every 
system of idolatry, and has been from the introduction 
of the varying systems of Pagan Mythology down to 
the present time. That Mohammed should have seized 
upon a truth so fundamental, so sublime, so essential, 
and we may add, one whose existence admits of the / 
most conclusive demonstration, is, to say the least, high- 
ly creditable to Islamism. It is pre-eminently a Jirst 
truth. To establish this in Arabia was to strike a death 
blow to the exiating forms of idolatry NV^iKVi ^t^'m^Vj 
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obtained among the rude and scattered tribes of that 
land. It was a doctrine not on]j essential to his bjs- 
tern, bnt in which he was sure of the concurrence of 
eveiy Jew and every Christian, whether they could be 
induced to endorse other characteristic doctrines of Is- . 
lamism or not. It was a point also in which he was 
sure of the concurrence, to some extent at least, of those 
Arabians who held the doctrine of Sabianism ; the uni- 
ty of God being one important point in that creed, and 
probably a capital one till it was obscured by incorpo- 
rating with it the worship of the " host of heaven." And 
if, as there is good reason to believe, his ulterior design was 
the establishment of empire, and the union of all the 
tribes scattered over the peninsula under one sceptre, 
this doctrine held the relation in his system of the key- 
stone to the arch on which the permanence of the entire 
edifice depends. Hence, whether he adopted this fun- 
damental truth, the unity of God, as the comer-stone of 
Islamism from his own conviction of its importance, 
from a view to political ends, or a combination of 
both, it was not in any view the less fundamental or its 
adoption the less political and judicious. 

The existence of angels is another cardinal doctrine 
of Islamism. That the prophet of God, as Mohammed 
most profoundly and ostentatiously called himself, was 
indebted to Judaism and Christianity for this doctrine, 
there is no room to doubt. It is found there divest- 
ed of those silly fables and folies which the author of Islam- 
ism heaped upon it. llowever pure the source whence he 
borrowed any doctrine which he saw fit to incorporate 
into Lis system, he mu%V\e3k.N^ \i\^ TSi-axVxiL^Qxvlt — he 
mmt humanize it, and W\ixg\tdo^ii%comSk^^'xa^XR^^^^ 
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Be assigned it by inspiration. It was so with angelic 
tences. The Koran teaches that angels have subtle 
ies made of fire ; that they have various forms, and 
brm various offices ; some adore God in different 
nres, and some intercede for mankind ; some are 
cloyed in recording the actions of men, and some in 
ying the throne of God ! The four' angels whom 
lammedans are taught to regard as sliaring the Di- 
> favor in a pre-eminent degree, and are frequently 
itioned in view of the offices assigned them, are Ga- 
1, to whom they ascribe several titles, such as holy 
t/j by which is not meant the Holy Ghost ; for they 
tt to have no conception of the Trinity, or the sub- 
\ Christian doctrine^of^Ar^^ persons in one God; the 
ire and offices of the Holy Spirit constitute no part 
jiamism ; there is no place for them in the system ; 
luse such an idea as Scriptural regeneration cannot 
bund in the Koran. Repentance, however, is in- 
ated by the motive that God is wise. But to re- 
: Gabriel is also called the angel of revelation^ it 
g supposed that he is honored by God with greater 
idence than any other angel, and is hence employed 
'riting down the divine decrees. It is the office of 
her angel, called Azrael, the angel of deaths to sep- 
3 men's souls from their bodies. A third is called 
il, whose office it will be to sound the trumpet at 
resurrection. Mohammedans also believe, says Mr. 
, that every man has two guardian angels, who ob- 
e and record his actions, and who are changed every 
for others, and are therefore called al Moakkibat^ 
Qgels who continually succeed each other. The Ko- 
fb/tber ^eacLes the existence of aa m\/^ra\<^^vd»\)^ ^"k* 
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der of creatures or Genii, made of fire, of grosser fabric 
than angels, eating and drinking, multiplying their own 
species, and subject to death. Some are supposed to be 
good, others bad, and, like men, are capable of future sal- 
vation and damnation; and Mohammed pretended to be 
sent for the conversion of G^nii as well as men. Concern- 
ing the devil, the Koran teaches that he was originally 
one of those angels whosQ station was nearest the Su- 
preme being, and fell by refusing to pay the required 
homage to Adam. The appellation he bears is express- 
ive of his despair.^ according to the etymology ot the 
Arabic term. 

The third thing in the Moslem or Islam confession 
of faith is, that God, in divers Kgea of the world, gave 
revelations of his will in writing to several prophets, the 
whole and every word of which it is absolutely necessa- 
ry for a good Musselman to believe. The whole num- 
ber of these sacred books it is mentioned is one hundred 
and four. Ten were given to Adam, fifty to Seth, thir- 
ty to Enoch, ten to Abraham ; and the other four being 
the Pentateuch, the Psalms, the Gospels, and the Ko- 
ran, were delivered successively to Moses, David, Jesus 
and Mohammed. The last being the seal of the prophets, 
those revelations are now closed, and we are to look for 
no more. Except the four last, it is claimed that all 
these divine books are now lost, and their contents un- 
known. The Pentateuch, Psalms, and the Gospels it is 
maintained have undergone so many corruptions and 
alterations that, though they may still contain some part 
of the word of God, no credit is to be. given to the pre- 
sent copies in the lianda oi J^^^ Wid Christians. Of 
course when the groutid \a ttiwa ^<eax<^ ^ \«i ^ ^^^at 
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books for which divine authorship is claimed by Jews 
and Christians, the Koran has no competitor for such hon- 
or. There are frequent allusions to the fall of man, the 
deluge, the story of Lot and the overthrow of Sodom, a 
garbled, groveling version of the story of Joseph, David 
and Qoliah ; all which presuppose that the apostle of Is- 
lamism was not without a knowledge of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, though he judged it best to depreciate their 
authority. That the New Testament was known to the 
author or compiler of the Koran, is placed beyond a 
doubt by the numerous references it contains to our Sa- 
vior ; to his miraculous birth, rejection by the Jews, his 
crucifixion, when, it is maintained, he died, not in real- 
ity but only in appearance. 

According to one tradition of Mahommedans, the 
nwmher of prophets whom God has sent into the world, 
is no less than two hundred and twenty-four thousand ; 
according to another, they amount to a less number by 
one hundred thousand. Among these, some three hun- 
dred and thirteen were apostles sent with special com- 
mission to reclaim mankind from infidelity and super- 
stition ; and six of them brought new laws or dispensa- 
tions which successively abrogated the preceding. 
These were Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and 
Mohammed. Every thing which preceded the prophet 
Mohammed, whether it were patriarch, prophet, or teach- 
er; Pentateuch, Psalms, or Gospel, was necessarily 
eclipsed by this last and greatest of prophets, and the 
Koran, the last and completest of revelations. In this, 
there is at least the show of consistency — a stroke well 
adapted to make the impression intended — to establish 
12 
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the prophets authority with his followers and give cre- 
dence to his new faith. 

As to the doctrine of the resurrection^ the Islam faith 
is that the human body contains a germ^ which is the 
Os ooccygis^ and which like the bone Zuz^ as some Jew- 
ish writers have maintained, is imperishable. From 
this indestructible germ, the raised body will be produ- 
ced. Musselmen maintain, The resurrection will be 
general in the largest sense of the word, extending to 
to angels, genii, men and animals. The resurrection of 
brutes, says Mr. Sales, is the received opinion, support- 
ed by the authority of the Koran, though the passage 
which is quoted in proof is by some otherwise interpre- 
ted. Mohammed descended to the detail of many par- 
ticulars, by which he degrades — painfully, not to say 
shamefully, the grandeur of the subject, showing his 
wonted disposition to improve upon what be found in 
the sacred books of both Jews and Christians ; for no 
plausible reason can be urged in support of the idea 
that the resurrection any more than the unity of God 
was original with him — though doubtless many of his 
refinements upon this and many other topics came from 
no higher source than his own invention. 

He divides the signs or precursors of this grand event 
into two classes ; those of the first class he calls the 
lesser signs, those of the second class the greater. Of 
the former, there are eight, among which the decrease of 
faith among them is one ; tumults and seditions is an- 
other ; the rest pertain mostly to social and political 
distress. Of the seventeen greater signs, the first is the 
flun's rising in the west. T\i^^\iCi\^^^x\k ^Viill be filled 
with smoke, and an eclipse oi \Xi^ mfto\i---KJQa ^-^^sa^Ksas^ 
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of beasts and inanimate things— the demolition of the 
temple at Mecca, called Caaba — may be called tokens 
as a specimen of the remaining sixteen. They are all 
marked by such a degree of puerility, extravagance and 
folly as justly to disgust the intelligent and sober-mind- 
ed reader. 

In immediate connection with the resurrection, the 
day of judgment will be ushered in. A full detail of 
circumstance is given as to the process observed distin- 
guished for the prophet's accustomed folly and extrava- 
gance. Of course the object of the great day of reck- 
oning is to mete out justice to accountable creatures — 
for which doctrine, however, the world is not indebted 
to Mohammed. As a proof that justice will be award- 
ed in this day of trial, Gabriel is described as holding 
so vast a balance that its two scales, one of which is 
suspended over paradise, and the other over hell, are capa- 
cious enough to contain both heaven and earth I And 
while some words and actions being mere accidents and 
not of sufficient magnitude of themselves to be weighed 
— ^the books in which they are contained, will be thrown 
into the scales, and the award will be determined by the 
aggregate preponderance. 

The scrutiny being past, and every one's merit or de- 
merit determined by the impartial scales, a scene of 
mutual retaliation will follow when every creature will 
take vengeance of another, and receive full satisfaction 
for the injuries they have suffered. This will be finally 
effected by a process of equalization, or averaging the 
good works of him who inflicted and him who suffered 
the injury. The result will be, if any one, when all 
shftU have received their due, shall liaveaX^aXsiXiQ/^c^i 
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good works, however small, he shall be admitted to par- 
adise ; if, on the contrary, any one's good works are ex- 
hausted he not having received satisfaction, God will order 
that an equal weight of their sins be added to his, that 
he may be punished in their stead, when he will be sent 
to hell, laden with both. This method will be adopted 
towards mankind. But as to brutes, after they shall 
have taken vengeance on each other, God will command 
them to be changed into dust ! A more grievous pun- 
ishment will be reserved for wicked men with evil ge- 
nii, including the devil and his companions, so that it 
will be left for them to say — " would to God we were 
dust also !" 

As to the punishment of the wicked, Islamism teach- 
es that hell is divided, like heaven, into seven apart- 
ments, one below another in regular gradation. The 
first is allotted to wicked Mohammedans, who after due 
punishment, will at length be released. The second 
will be the assignment of the Jews, the third of Chris- 
tians, the fourth of Sabians, the fifth of Magians, the 
sixth of idolaters, and the seventh, which is the worst 
of all, will be assigned to hypocrites. The suffering will 
consist of successive alternations of intensest heat and 
cold ; the degrees of punishment varying according to 
the degrees of criminality. We only need to add that 
the Moslem doctrine as to the duration of future pun- 
ishment is, that no unbeliever or idolater will ever be 
released, while no Moslem, who believed in the unity 
of God and the mission of the prophet, will be con- 
demned to eternal punishment ; a distinction well adapt- 
ed to gain converts to t\ie 1fa\\\i ot \Xi^ Im^o^^tior, 
A vast wall separates \)etNTe«vi^i)ti^ «2wA<s^ ^1 'viaa^asjar 
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erable and the blessed, according to the founder of Is- 
lamism. Though paradise is so often mentioned in the 
Koran, yet, says Mr. Sale, it is a disputed point with 
Moslems whether it already exists or is yet to be crea- 
ted. The orthodox assert that it was created before the 
world. From their traditions of the prophet's sayings, 
they locate it in the seventh heaven, " next under the 
throne of God." To give a minute description would 
occupy too much space. It is set off by a gorgeous dis- 
play of the most rich and dazzling objects of sense — 
such as the earth of musk ; the trees of gold, especially 
the tree of Jiappiness^ whose fruitful branches bend 
down to the hand of each one who desires to pluck its 
fruit, which is exquisite beyond the conception of mor- 
tals. It supplies the blessed not only with delicious 
food, and silken garments, and beasts on which to ride, 
already caparisoned with the richest trappings ; and 
this tree is so large that one mounted on the fleetest 
steed could not gallop from one extremity of the shade 
to the other in one hundred years I As a due supply of 
water would form a striking contrast with the burning 
sands of Arabia, paradise, as might be expected, is 
abundantly supplied with that cooling beverage. While 
the Koran makes the rivers of paradise its distinguish- 
ing ornament — ^it makes them flow with water, milk, 
wine, and honey. But as if to range such bowers, pluck 
such fruit, and quaff such streams were not enough, 
the whole is crowned or eclipsed by the resplendent 
and ravishing nymphs of paradise, whose society wil 
constitute the chief felicity of the faithful. It is a prin 
ciple of Islamism that the bliss of each will be propor. 
iionate to bia ments. The first degree wtS\.\)^ ^oiii^tt^^ 
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upon the prophets ; the second upon teachers of God's 
worship ; the next upon martyrs ; and the lowest upon 
the faithful, according to their merits. Mohammed 
avowed that the poor would enter paradise five hundred 
years before the rich. And he declared that the major- 
ity of those he saw there were of the former class ; and 
looking down into hell, the majority of the wretches he 
saw confined there were women 1 1 

Such then is the heaven of Islamism. But where 
are the moral elements of supreme delight for the grat- 
ification of the longing of man's moral nature ? We 
find them not How great the contrast between the 
heaven of corporeal, sensual pleasure affirmed of the 
Moslem paradise, and the future inheritance of the sanc- 
tified which Christianity holds forth as the reward of her 
votaries I The contemplation of the Christian's heaven 
calls forth and cherishes the purest, noblest, highest, 
aspirations — aspirations which receive their type and 
complexion from our inward consciousness of the divine 
approval, on which alone, with a full reliance upon the 
atoning merit of the sinner's only Advocate, the bliss- 
ful hope of heaven is grounded. To the truly enlight- 
ened and morally unsophisticated, a moral fitness for 
heaven is felt to be the criterion on which its attainment 
depends. Not so with the votary of Islamism. With 
him, there is a merit in believing in the unity of God, 
and in the claimed authority of Mohammed's divine lega- 
tion. These are uniformly coupled together. To reject 
the claim of the prophet, would be no less to incur the 
curse of infidelity than to reject the unity of God. Bnt 
orthodoxy in the Chr\at\atf a is^Hfla. m^^ ^xi-e^al ^vtb. the 
keenest conviction of uttei moxaN. «Il<2»n:\W>C\^^ qI \w^v 
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ness for the Christian's heaven. It is true the aid of 
sensible objects is called in by inspired writers to help 
our conceptions, of heaven. But these are not dwelt 
upon ; they only serve as conductors to the moral and 
the spiritual, which are always held forth as ultimate 
objects of faith and holy aspiration to the Christian. 
Not so the heaven of the Moslem. With him, aspira« 
tions after paradise have their beginning and their end 
in objects of sense. What motives are urged upon him 
to aspire after conformity to the divine purity as the 
highest meetness for future blessedness ? So far from 
investing him with inducements, as high as heaven and 
as deep as hell, to subdue and extirpate sensual propensi- 
ties, his motions tend only to nourish and sharpen the 
carnal appetites and the lower propensities of human 
nature, with the promise of their full indulgence when 
he reaches paradise t 

The moral element is also wanting in the future pun- 
ishment of the Moslem. It is tru3, it is sufficiently 
abhorrent and revolting to the senses. But to the delin- 
quent Moslem it is limited in its dr^ration. To the 
infidel only is it eternal. The moral bearing of this 
distinction manifestly is to secure a firm and desperate 
adherence to the doctrines of the prophet on the au- 
thority of his mission. It was ad ipted to this result 
and no other. And instead of addressing the moral 
nature of man, and alarming his conscience by threat- 
nings of banishment '' from the presence of God and 
the glory of His power," the perdition of Islaraism 
appeals only to our native dread of physical pain, hold- 
ing forth that " he who is punished most lightly will be 
shod with shoes of fire, the fervor of 'whieU mil caua^ 
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his scull to boil like a cauldron 1" The fact is, the 
teachings of the Arabian impostor can be said only to 
reflect light enough to make their moral darkness visi- 
ble. 

The next and last great doctrine in the Moslem faith 
is the absolute decree of predestination. No point of 
doctrine is more clearly taught in the Koran than that 
whatever comes to pass in this world, whether good or 
bad, proceeds from the divine will, and was irrevocably 
sealed and recorded from eternity in what is called the 
^'preserved table.^^ This secret and irreversible decree 
of God comprehends not only the most minute particu- 
lars in every man's fortune, whether prosperous or 
adverse, but also his faith or infidelity, obedience or dis- 
obedience, consequently his future happiness or misery. 
Honce^ to avoid this fate or predestination is a thing 
ab3(jlately impossible. The moral influence of this 
doctrine upon the minds of those who cordially endorse 
it must be to stultify conscience, and paralyze all the 
active moral powers. It was well adapted to render the 
converts to Islamism blindly credulous, and desperately 
courageous. For why consult their personal safety by 
shrinking from the martial contest, when a fatal destiny 
hangs over them as well at home as in the battle field . 
Besides, if they met death in fighting for the propaga- 
tion of their faith, they were sure of a martyr's crown ; 
and if they should hope to escape it by flying from the 
sword and the lance, it was only to meet it elsewhere 
under the curse of God for their hypocrisy and cowar- 
dice. Hence, nothing was better adapted to secure the 
anthority of the impostor or crown the desperate valor 
ofhia soldiers in their appea\\^>b\ie^«»^Q^^^^^ •^^Xro&o. 
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of his pretended revelations, than this doctrine of 
absolute predestination. 

Aside from the rite of circnmcision, which was 
practiced by the Arabians before their adoption of Islam- 
mism, and was received most probably from their 
ancestor Ishmael himself, the impostor enjoined four 
things which are held to be of fundamental importance 
to every Moslem. The first is prayer. As an essential 
prerequisite to the legal performance of this duty, cer- 
tain purifications by washing either the whole body or 
only the hands and face according to circumstances are 
required, for which the institutes of the prophet make 
provision. In case water cannot be commanded, the 
ceremonial lustration may be legally performed by sub- 
stituting sand. 

The giving of alms is another fundamental duty with 
the practical Moslem. Alms are to be given of cattle, 
money, corn, fruits and wares, disposed of in com- 
merce, in the proportion of two *nd a half per cent ; 
but no alms are due for these things unless they amount 
to a certain quantity or number, nor even then till they 
have been had in possession more than eleven months. 
There are more extended details to the regulations of 
this duty which need not be described. 

Fasting is the third practical duty enjoined by the 
Koran. Every Moslem is required by express command 
of the Koran to fast the whole month of Rammadan. 
This month is not calendar but lunar. From the time 
the new moon appears, till the next new moon, absti- 
nence must be observed each day from eating, drinking 
and conjugal indulgence from daybreak till sunset. 

Besides this great annual fast, other voluntary fasts are 
12* 
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used in accordance with the example and^precept of the 
prophet. 

The fourth great fundamental practical requirement of 
every Moslem is, to visit the holy city of Mecca at least 
once in his life. So important was this pilgrimage con- 
sidered by Mohammed, that he declares one might as 
well die a Jew or a Christian as a Moslem who being able, 
should neglect it. From this painful and burdensome 
duty women were not exempt. The devotions and cer- 
emonial rites connected with the consummation of this 
essential regulation must be performed at the temple in 
the holy city during a certain month which was conse- 
crated to this sacred purpose. It is a positive rule, en- 
acted, or revealed as Mohammed would say, in the ninth 
year of the " hegira" that no Jew or Christian or be- 
liever in any religion but Islamism shall be allowed to 
enter the precincts of Mecca : a regulation which is still 
enforced. 

Among the negative injunctions of Mohammedanism, 
wine, including all intoxicating drinks, gambling, usury, 
and divining with arrows, are things prohibited. The 
reason assigned by the prophet for interdicting wine is 
said to have been, because '^ it did more harm than 
good." 

As Islamism is a sort of religico-political system, that 
it should contain important civil institutions is what 
might be expected, but they need not be recounted. 

The system as a whole is now before the reader. We 

have taken occasion to contrast some of its features with 

corresponding ones in Christianity. But in nothing is 

the contrast more marked and striking than in the fact 

that Islamism is witliOTit an el\ai^m^wj5^^^Tvss^^aSL 
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without a sacrifice. That it did well to abolish idolar 
try, and with it infanticide, and other forms of human 
sacrifice, none will dispute. But being as it was, the 
last invented form of religion ever palmed upon the 
world as divine, is it not remarkable that it should so 
far differ from all preceding forms both true and false, 
as to dispense absolutely with every vestage of sacrifice? 
Some rite involving the institution of sacrifice or sub- 
stituting the innocent for the guilty, is found in every 
form of ancient heathenism ; and tliat it has distin- 
guished the different forms of true religion, under the 
patriarchal, Mosaic, and Christian dispensations, need 
not be declared. It is the characteristic feature of the 
religion of each dispensation. It is the heart, the soul, 
the centre, the foundation of Christianity. With these 
facts before Mohammed when he constructed his sys- 
tem, which he modestly claims to be an improvement 
upon all that went before it, has not included anything 
like the sacrificial element, cannot be ascribed to mere 
omission ; it must be attributed to positive rejection. 
Wanting this, it contains little that is excellent except 
the mere unity of God. Those points of doctrine in 
Islamism which have some analogy to certain important 
doctrines in both Judaism and Christianity, after ali 
are no better than mere revisions of their divine 
originals. In some forms of Paganism we see the vital 
elements of true religion, though much disguised, dis- 
torted, perverted and obscured. Even human sacri- 
fice, appalling as is the thought, speaks in terms clear 
and unmistakeable in testimony to the integrity of man's 
conscience, urging that the most costly offering ha can 
bring is demanded to tqxn away the wrath of an offended 
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God, and restore the conscious offender again to His 
favor. 

But such a testimony as this cannot be gleaned from 
the entire system of the Arabian impostor. It is as barren 
as the desert wastes of Arabia itself; and as to its moral 
influence, wherever it comes it brings with it a moral 
blast as withering and deadly as the fatal samid whose 
poisonous breath sweeps over the drifting sands of the 
burning desert. It not only seeks to exterminate all 
other forms of religion as corrupt and false, but it 
draws the sword of every Moslem against his brother 
man, whom it first brands with the odious character of 
infidel^ and then consigns him to slavery or death, as 
the Ishmaelite judges will be most to his own interest 
or convenience. 

That Islamism should ever have obtained a footing 
as it did, will be more accountable when we shall have 
taken a glance at the life and career of its author. 

Mohammed was born at Mecca, in the year 571, of the 
tribe known as Korashites ; the most powerful in the 
country. Both of his parents died before he was eight 
years old. He was firet taken under the care of his 
grandfather ; at his death one of the prophet's uncles 
took him under his care, and instructed him in his own 
business, which was that of a merchant. This man whose 
name was Ahu Tolet^ took Mahommed with him into 
Syria, when he was but thirteen yeare of age. During this 
excursion he is said to have visited a Nestorian monas- 
tery, and to have been regarded with peculiar favor by 
one of the monks. He soon after took a second journey 
into Syria and had a second interview with the inmates 
of the forementioned xiionaft\«t^ . ^^Ts^aX* \sAs\^Ti^\a5^ 
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acquaintance with Christianity throngh this means had 
on his future plans is left open to conjecture. He con- 
tinued in the employ of his uncle till he was twenty- 
five years of age, when, on his recommendation he 
became the agent or factor of a rich widow, whose mer- 
cantile affairs he supervised so well that after some three 
years she became his wife, though some fifteen years 
his senior. This alliance raised him at once from poverty 
to affluence, and placed him in a position of eminence 
and power equal to the most noted of his tribe. Placed 
in circumstances above want, he now began seriously to 
contemplate the scheme of founding a new religion, and 
thereby placing himself at the head of empire. He 
first disclosed his new scheme to his wife Cadijah^ under 
the pretention of having had an interview with the 
ans:el Gabriel, who he said declared him an apostle of 
G'od. This was in the year 609. His wife was his first 
convert. She became not only a firm believer, but 
a faithful coadjutor of the prophet, and was the means 
of persuading her cousin, a man who wrote the Hebrew 
fluently, and who being a Christian, was well versed in 
the Scriptures, to endorse the prophet's divine legation. 
Mohammed had now fairly commenced his mission, and 
was in the fortieth year of his age. To these, his ser- 
vant Zeid was added, when the next one to whom this 
self-appointed prophet applied was a man of great influ- 
ence in the Koreish tribe, who he knew would render 
him important service, as the event proved ; for he was 
no sooner gained over than he prevailed upon five other 
principal men in Mecca to follow his example. These 
persons with a few others, were the fruits of the prophet'© 
mission for the first three years. 
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of his mission, and the sixty-third of his life the prophet 
met the common fate of his race at Medina ; but it was 
by means of poison which had been larking in his sys- 
tem for three years, and which now terminated fatally. 
Having taken the Jewish town Chaibar, the prophet 
made the house of a principal Jew his quarters, whose 
daughter infiised poison into a shoulder of mutton, 
which she prepared for the prophet's supper ; for she 
said if he were a true prophet, he would be able to dis- 
cover it, and if he were an impostor, as she believed 
him to be, he ought to die. One of his attendants died 
of the poison immediately, but the prophet, tasting 
simply of the poisonous dish escaped immediate death ; 
but the deadly virus being infused through his system, 
produced the intended result some three years afterwards. 
Thus the greatest and most successful impostor the 
world ever saw, ended his earthly career. 

Though the authorship of the Koran is ascribed to 
Mohammed, yet there is good reason to believe he was 
assisted in composing it by a Persian Jew who was well 
versed in the literature of his people, and by a Nesto- 
rian monk who could not have been ignorant of the 
history and doctrines of Christianity. This sufficiently 
accounts for the mutilated scraps of Jewish history, and 
the garbled facts and doctrines derived from both Juda- 
ism and Christianity, which we find interspersed in a 
disfigured and corrupt manner throughout this text book 
of Islamism. For it was in keeping .with the pretense 
of giving the world a new and final revelation from 
heaven, to conceal the hand which actually penned the 
work, and to present the borrowed matter in a dresd 
which would veil the aource^\i«ttft»\\.^^ ^^tv^^^«sA 
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give it as much as possible the air of originality. In 
view of these facts it is easy to see how groundless is 
the claim to any thing miraculous, which the Mohamme- 
dans set up for the Koran. It is just what might be 
expected in view of the agents employed, the circum- 
stances attendant, and the objects of its production. 
And how well the bold and daring adventure to give 
the world a new revelation, and set up a new system of 
religion, which should supersede all previous systems 
succeeded, the history of the world during the last 
twelve hundred years suflSciently evinces. Its having 
spread over so large a part of Asia, Africa and Europe, 
is to be accounted for by comparing the character of the 
system itself with the means of its propagation resorted 
to, together with the state of civilization in those coun- 
tries where it obtained a footing. Its moral influence 
has been the same in every period of its dominance — 
never to elevate its votaries in the scale of civilization 
or morality. It contains elements incompatible with a 
high state of moral culture and an advanced state of 
social refinement. It can be endured by human nature 
only when society is in what is called the barbarous 
state. Elevate the standard of mental and moral cul- 
ture, and the nature of man would burst the degrading 
bonds of Islamism, and search for some system of re- 
ligion more ennobling, more in keeping with the pure 
and lofty aspirations of human nature under the proper 
expansion of man's rich endowments. Some system 
whose ultimate sanctions should crown his moral nature 
with rewards, both to the happy and the miserable, 
more congruous with the convictions and the aspirations 
of that nature. And as Christianity alone can. meet 
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this high moral demand, the time will come when the 
aspirations of Islamism must yield the dominion to the 
Prince of Peace. 

Tliat the term of Mohammedan delusion is limited, 
rests not upon a view of the immutable principles and 
undeniable facts in the case alone, is clear from the 
prophetic utterances respecting the false prophet. They 
are distinguished for their brevity and clearness. By 
common consent, commentators and those divines who 
have given enlightened expositions of Scripture proph- 
ecy, concur in the application of the ninth chapter of 
Revelation to the Mohammedan apostasy. To explain 
and apply the prophetic imagery employed by the 
Revelator, would not accord with our design in this 
work ; nor is it important to our object. This it will 
be competent to say, that the rise of Anti-Christ and 
the false prophet were coetaneous events. Their history 
will also extend through the same term of years. And 
hence, both will be subverted at the completion of the 
forty-two months, or twelve hundred and sixty pro- 
phetic days, both numbers denoting the same number 
of years. So that the accomplishment of this great 
achievement hastens to its consummation. Its magni- 
tude will be more easily estimated when we take into 
account that Islamism has embraced one fifth part of 
the human race, while all Christendom embraced only 
one sixths and heathendom nineteen thirtieths I At 
least this estimate was made by Mr. Brerewood in the 
seventeenth century — an estimate, the correctness of 
which it is easier to deny than to disprove. At all 
events, whatever becomea of eatvttva.tea aa to the com- 
parative proportion between 0\im\;va.'^^>^^^^^^^^^^ 
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and Pagans, when the noontide of that better and 
brighter day shall beam upon the world, whose twilight 
already begins to gild the moral horiason, the clouds of 
error shall be dispelled by the sun of rightiousness. 
There is moral grandeur in the hope, there is something 
grateful in the assurance, that the Gospel will yet van- 
quish all the forms of error by which the human race 
has been for ages held in moral vassalage; when the 
moral history of man will present a brighter page — a 
scene which the philanthropist delights to contemplate; 
and which the Christian longs, prays, and labors to see 
accomplished. 



PERIOD XI. 



DISTINGUI8HKD BY THE UNIVKE8AL TRIUMPH OF THE 

GOSPEL. 



The term miUenium^ of itself, determines nothing as 
to the character of the period it is employed to desig- 
nate. From its Latin etymology it simply means a 
thousand years, and is equally applicable to any other 
period of the same duration as to the glorious period 
which it is customarily used to express. There is, there- 
fore, no sacredness in the term itself — all the sacredness 
which adheres to it is conventional — ^it is sacred in its 
use Q-nd in its associations. In these respects it is par- 
allel to the terra hihU^ which from its Greek etymology 
means book — ^but by conventional usage the term bible 
has come to have a peculiar sacredness simply because 
it is employed to designate no other book, secular or 
profane — Whence, all the mental associations which hab- 
itually cluster round the term are sacred, as it is with 
the term millenium. 

There are two senses m ^\v\c\i tti^ \fcT^xv taUlenium is 
empJojed by ChriatianB. Tiy owt A^^ ^Qd^^ ^^tvq^ ^^ 
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notes a space or term of time, longer or shorter, when, 
in the language of Scripture, " righteousness shall cover 
the e-arth as the waters cover the sea." According to 
the faith of such, all things in the natural world will 
continue to move on in theii- usual course during this 
term of years. The improvement will be exclusively 
moral in its cause, and moral in its results ; in some 
respects its temporary consequences may be an im- 
provement of the physical condition of the race, as far 
as this is controlled by moral causes. 

The other sense in which the term is employed is, 
that there will be a period after the termination of the 
present state of things, when the righteous dead shall 
rise, and the living wicked be destroyed, at which time 
Christ shall appear and personally reign on earth a 
thousand years. The two classes it will be seen employ 
the term in senses quite diflferent from each other, 
though equally sacred. These two senses are the keys 
to two corresponding theories of the millenium. The 
former is called the pr^-advent, the latter, the pest- 
advent theory. Hence, whenever we meet with the 
term — ^written or spoken — it is important to know in 
which of these senses it is employed by the writer or 
speaker. The sense in which we use it in this treatise 
will always be the first above explained, unless the con- 
nection indicates the contrary. Because we shall advo- 
cate the pre-advent theory of the millenium. 

We are in favor of this view — 

1. Because there are striking predictions in the 
Scriptures, whose "burden" is to set forth a state,]^a 
moral elevation and blessedness, which the church and 
the world have never yet witnessed. This state of 
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blessedness is indicated in the following passages: 
"Ask of me, and I will give thee the heathen. for thine 
inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy 
possession." (Ps. ii, 8.) *' The earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea." 
(Isa. xi, 9.) Others might be added to the same effect; 
but these are sufficient as a specimen of inspired teach- 
ings on this subject. Now if these and similar passages 
cannot be applied to the advent of Christ, and describe 
the commencement of the gospel day, then they have 
not yet had their complete, literal accomplishment, * 
But in no proper sense were they accomplished at the 
ushering in of the Christian dispensation ; hence, their 
fulfillment is an event still future. A period of 
unequalled prosperity to the church, when the world 
shall be brought under the saving influence of Chris- 
tianity, still remains a state of unwonted moral improve- 
ment to the race, when divine knowledge shall displace 
the ignorance and malignity which still cover more 
than half the world. 

2. We are in favor of the pr^-advent theory, because 
the passage. Rev. xx, 1-6, cannot receive a literal in- 
terpretation without doing violence to important Scrip- 
ture canons. One is that no important doctrine should 
be based upon a single passage of Scripture. This 
canon is one of the checks or guards against encroach- 
ment upon the analogy of faith. But where, except in 
Rev. XX, 1-6, is the doctrine of the literal resurrection 
of the martyrs and all the pious dead and of Christ's 
personal reign claimed to be taught? This is the only 
passage on which reAiauc^ cocl \>ei ^Wfed\ wid hence, 
our concluBions in fevox ot VSci^ ^o^Xfvaa ^q^^t^^\.\r. 
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precipitately drawn, nor adopted with too much con- 
fidence. The importance of this canon will be obvious 
when it is remembered that according to the post- 
advent theory, the "first resurrection" in this passage 
refers to the righteous dead who shall rise at the com- 
mencement of the millenium — their resurrection being 
taken in a literal sense. But this is the only place 
where such a resurrection, previous to the general res- 
urrection, is so much as intimated. On the contrary, 
there are many examples in Scripture in which the term 
resurrection is used in a mystical or figurative sense. 
Compare Ezekiel xxxvii, 1-14, Isa. xxvi, 14, 19, John 
V, 25, Eom.xi, 15. Without suflScient reason, therefore, 
the first resurrection which occurs in this passage only, 
should not be taken in a literal sense. The above canon 
is designed to guard us against building so large a the- 
oretical superstructure upon a basis- so narrow and un- 
certain : since the doctrine of the general resurrection 
is the only literal resurrection any where taught in the 
Scriptures, unless this solitary passage is to be regarded 
as an exception. 

The above mentioned canon bears with equal force 
against Christ's personal reign on earth, which is sup- 
ported by no passage but Rev. xx, 1-6. Some passages 
most explicitly speak of his mystical coming to destroy 
Jerusalem, (Matt, xxiv, 27-30, and Mark xii, 24-30,) 
while others speak of his being retained in heaven till 
the "restitution" or consummation "of all things," 
(Acts iii, 21 ;) and also of his personal advent to judge 
the world after the general resurrection, (Acts xvii, 
31, and John v, 28.) Now the question is. Is it safe 
to interpret Ber. zx, 1-6 as teaching the doctrine of 
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Christ's personal reign with the saints, making it sol- 
itary and alone to contain the proof of this fact, and 
that too at the expense of the canon in question ; or 
is it safer to hold that this passage belongs to that class 
which refers to his mystical coming and consequently 
his mystical or spiritual reign ? We cannot hesitate a 
moment between the two interpretations. If we must 
choose between grounding so important a doctrine upon 
the proof of a solitary passage, and giving such pas- 
sage a like interpretation to that which many others 
should and do receive, we must maintain the integrity 
of the above canon. Because the sacrifice would be 
too great, which must follow the adoption of a prin- 
ciple of so much latitude, opening the door to the wild- 
est extravagance — ^it would be to adopt a rule of ex- 
position which jeopards the analogy of faith, and 
breaks down the strongest barrier against a flood of 
error which would soon sweep away the last remain- 
ing landmark of sober truth. 

3. The post-advent theory of the millennium offends 
against the general enigmatical character of Revelation ; 
making that a literal statement of facts which is to be 
taken only as an enigmatical representation. It also 
takes some things in this passage in an enigmatical 
sense, and others in a literal ; whereas they should be 
taken either literally or enigmatically. 

That this book is distinguished for its enigmatical 
character, cannot be questioned. By what rules, then, 
do we divest this passage of its enigmatical char- 
acter? Is not this obviously unauthorized and gra- 
tuitous ? Besides, \i nij^ \akfe >i!ti^ ^T^\.^^\\xte<!.tlQn and 
the thousand yeartf mgaoi Ci\vY«X\v\«t^i ^^V^ ^^-^A 
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we not take the descending of the angel, the binding 
of Satan, and his confinement in the bottomless pit for 
a thousand years, and his temporary release subsequent 
to the expiration of that period, in a literal sense also t 
We know of no reason — we believe there is none. All 
should be taken enigmatically or literally. Consistency 
requires that those who decline giving a literal inter- 
pretation to what refers to the binding of Satan, 
should not so interpret the first resurrection and the 
reign of Christ. This principle is too strong to be easi- 
ly broken, or violated with impunity. I^ then, what 
pertains to the binding of Satan in the first three verses, 
and his being loosed again, and his malignant career 
thereupon — ^verses 7 to 10 — ^is simply an enigmatical 
representation first of his complete restraint, and then 
of his enlargement, why may we not take what fol- 
lows as an enigmatical representation of a most pros- 
perous state of the church, and the universal diffusion 
of Christianity and gospel blessings? If a definite 
number is often used in Scripture for an indefinite — ol 
which examples might be multiplied — why may we 
not take a thousand years for a long period ? If a suc- 
cession of kings is often spoken of in this enigmatical 
book as the same person, and if the two witnesses who 
were slain and raised again, represent a succession oi 
faithful ministers, and if Rome is called mystically Sod- 
om, Egypt, Jerusalem, Babylon, and if the foregoing chap- 
ter closes with a predicted termination, embodied in an 
enigmatical representation, of all opposition to the gos- 
pel, and the exemplary punishment of the enemies of 
the truth, whether the " beast" or the " false prophet" 

— the Anti-christian and Mohammedaa "JO^^t^i — !^\i^ 
13 
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may not those who worshiped neither the beast nor his 
image, nor bore his mark, and " who lived and reigned 
with Christ a thousand years ;'' denote a succession of 
godly men ? And as the Jews, says Dr. Scott, expect- 
ed Elijah to come personally, and recognized him not 
when he mystically appeared in the person of John the 
Baptist ; so is there not reason to fear that some pious 
men — ^misled by mistaken theories and favorite systems 
— falling into a similar delusion in looking for the lit- 
eral resurrection of the martyrs, and that the millenni- 
um will consist in the personal reign of Christ, will not 
know the martyrs when they see them in a numerous 
race of Christians who resemble theui in the graces of 
the Spirit. Besides, while it is unaccountable that the 
revelator saw simply " the souls of those who were be- 
headed for the witness of Jesus," and who, according 
to the post-advent theory, will be raised in the " first res- 
urrection," if the literal resurrection of their bodies 
were intended I Does not this mode of expression ac- 
cord perfectly with the enigmatical style in which this 
book is written, on the supposition that souls like theirs 
will animate the Christians who shall live during that 
signal period ? And while these men will thus evince 
the spirit which distinguished the martyrs, not only 
those who persecuted the early Christians, but the wick- 
ed generally, will be unknown — will " not live again 
until the thousand years are expired." 

The resurrection is always represented as one grand 
event occurring to all men at nearly the same time, ex- 
cept that the righteous, as some suppose, will rise so 
long prior to the wicked a^ \ft \>^ ^x^^^x^ft. \ft ^vt mtb 
COmst in judgment on lYiem, Oi Viia^VQ^^^^x^-viasBc^ 
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is room to doabt. Becanise, bo £Eir from sitting with 
Christ in judgment, the righteous are represented aa 
being separated from the wicked at the judgment. 
There are difficulties on the hypothesis that the first resur- 
rection will be literal, which have no existence on the 
supposition that it will be spiritual or mystical. 

Of them well may it be said, '^ blessed and holy is 
he that hath part in the first resurrection : on such tlie 
second death hath no power.'' But in this we have 
no indication that they are exonerated from the first 
or temporal death. And how well does their being 
priests of God and of Christ, and reigning with him a 
thousand years, represent the character of a succession 
of holy men during the millennium, corresponding to 
a succession of faithful men, who, under the imagery 
of two witnesses^ prophesied, bore testimony to the 
truth, ^^ in sackcloth," zeal and humility, throughout 
the reign of Anti-Christ. 

4. He sequel of the whole furnishes another consid- 
eration which militates strongly against the post-advent 
hypothesis. At the close of this period, Satan will be 
released from his restraint, and resume his malignant 
career towards the church — deceiving the nations and 
raising ^persecutions against the godly. I know not 
how this applies on the post-advent theory. How does 
it comport with Christ's personal reign on earth — the 
earth renovated, and the wicked destroyed ? It will not 
we imagine, be pretended that the righteous will be cor- 
rupted and so apostatize as to become the persecutors 
of those who maintain their integrity ; nor that the 
wicked will have a first resiurection to wickedness. 
Who then will constitute the vaat m\i!L\li\?QAs^ ^\i<^ ^'isr^ 
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" go up on the breadth of the earth, and compass the 
camp of the saints" ? But the pre-advent theory is not 
pressed by any of these insuperable difficulties. This 
imagery will simply teach that at the end of the pe- 
riod of such unequalled triumph of Christianity there 
will be a general relapse, and iniquity again abound ; 
persecution again rage in its most bloody form ; the 
moral conflict between virtue and vice, sin and holiness, 
rise to its highest pitch, until at length God himself 
shall interpose in behalf of his cause, and send a storm 
of wrath upon the enemies of his injured people. 

This being the general character of the millennium, 
what yet remains to be accomplished before this bright- 
est era in the moral history of the world shall be usher- 
ed in, deserves to be made a separate inquiry. 1. That 
large portion of the world which still remains pagan, 
must be evangelized. This portion includes the vast 
empire of China, central Africa, some of the isles of the 
sea, and extensive regions in central and southern Asia 
which have not yet received the gospel, or remain over- 
spread by the Mohammedan delusion. 2. The reign of 
Anti-Christ must be subverted. Of this we have already 
spoken under the preceding period. 3. The Moham- 
medan delusion must be swept away. This moral 
dearth still blasts a large portion of western and central 
Asia, and the eastern and nortliern regions of Africa. 
But of this we have also spoken at large under the fore- 
going period. 4. The conversion of the Jews is anoth- 
er marked event to be counted among the precursor of 
the millennium. On this, it is important to have distinct, 
clear, and settled conviclioii^. ^^^Loiic^m'wzca.svsia^.*^ 
28 necessary to prejudge ftu\iOT^va»X«^ Q3XR».>assiA mi\ss.^ 
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must be left to be determined by the event — as, for ex- 
ample, whether the Jews will be gathered into their own 
land, be a distinct people, and make Jerusalem their 
national and ecclesiastical metropolis, as they once did. 
It is enough to be clear and correct in our convictions 
— convictions based upon divine authority — that they 
will yet embrace Christ as the promised Shilo, and ex- 
change their antiquated Judaism for living, trium- 
phant Christianity. When they shall do this, they 
will show themselves to be as they were in the persona 
and in the days of the apostles, the most efficient agents 
in advancing the ultimate triumphs of the gospel. 

Take the following passages : "And it shall come to 
pass in that day, that the Lord shall set his hand again 
the second time to recover the remnant of his people 
which shall be left, from Asyria, and from Egypt, and 
from Pathros, and from Cush, and from Elam, and from 
Shinar, from Hamath, and from the islands of the sea. 
And he shall set up an ensign for the nations, and shall 
assemble the outcasts of Israel, and gather together the 
dispersed of Judah from the four corners of the earth." 
(Isa, xi, 11, 12.) " For the children of Israel shall 
abide many days without a king, and without a prince, 
and without a sacrifice, and without an image, and with- 
out an ephod, and without a terapim : Afterward shall 
the children of Israel return and seek the Lord their 
God, and David their king ; and his goodness in the 
latter days." (Hosea iii, 4, 6.) 

That these passages describe the present state of the 
children of Abraham — ^that they refer to facts which 
have not yet had their fulfillment in the past history of the 
Hebrew people— that the " latter days" refer to gospel 
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times — all concur in fixing on these passages the stamp 
of unfulfilled predictions. Allowing their accomplish- 
ment to be still future, its realization can embrace no- 
thing less than their conversion to Christianity. Should 
any doubt remain as to this fact, the following from the 
New Testament, to the same point, will be suflScient to 
relieve most*minds : " They shall fall by the edge of 
the sword, and shall be led away captive unto all na- 
tions: and Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the 
Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled." 
(Luke xxi, 24.) " For I would not, brethren, have you 
ignorant of this mystery, (lest ye should be wise in your 
own conceits,) that blindness in part is happened to Is- 
rael, until the fullness of the Gentiles be come in." 
(Kom. xi, 25.) That reference is had in these passages 
to some important future event admits not of question. 
That " blindness" has happened to the greater part of 
Israel it is impossible to doubt. That the " fullness of 
the Gentiles has not yet *come in,'" but will at some 
future day be realized, is the burden of prophecy. And 
that when this glorious period shall arrive to the Gen- 
tiles, some signal blessing will be shared by the Jews, 
is indicated in the most explicit terms in those marked 
passages. To this conclusion the present isolated condi- 
tion, habits^'and unique religious character of the He- 
brew Jrace throughout the world, lends no slender aid. 
The great, cardinal doctrine of true religion in all ages 
and dispensations, viz, the being and unity of God, has 
been held without wavering by the Israelites in all their 
dispersions for some twenty-three centuries. Since the 
great captivity of Juda^i, mftxc.^^ ^v^wi xJ^ot^. ^^t tlieir 
^latrj, which previoT^\y m«tV^^ >i^^vt V^^^x^ ^ % 
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crying national sin, nothing has been able to sednce 
them into a cormption of this vital article of their creed. 
The Scriptures of the Old Testament they sacredly hold. 
They need only to have the eye of their almost obstinate 
faith tnrned trom a Shiloh, whom they fondly believe 
is yet to come, to the Messiah of the New Testament. 
Their faith is strong enough were their eyes only turned 
in the right direction. Their almost desperate rejection 
of Christ is grounded in invincible prejudice, which as 
an inheritance has descended from the father to the son 
through a regular succession of more than fifty genera- 
tions ! Hence, the conversion of the dispersed yet iso- 
lated Hebrew race from Judaism to Christianity, will 
be one of the grandest achievements in the moral histo- 
ry of man. It will be one of the most signal triumphs 
of faith over prejudice — a prejudice which has been 
" nursed to keep it warm," and which nothing but di- 
vine influence can vanquish— ever witnessed. It will 
be a moral conquest over some of the most inveterate 
natural propensities of the human heart; it will be 
more — it will be a signal deliverance from the curse of 
judicial hlindness — ^a curse inflicted by Gk)d himself; 
and which can be removed and exchanged for its coun- 
terpart, evangelical faith lying at the very foundation of 
all the blessings of Christianity, by no agency but that 
of the Holy Spirit. Would it might fall in its richest 
fullness upon all, both Jew and Gentile ! Hasten the 
joyful day, great God of our salvation I 

Before the splendors of that day shall supersede the 
empire of moral darkness in the world, infidelity in the 
sense of actual rejection of Divine Revelation, and these 
(orms of faith built up into systems under the profession 
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of a claimed Scripture warrant in their support, but 
which as to their moral influence on the masses are lit- 
tle if any better than acknowledged out spoken infideli- 
ty — ^must all be surrendered for true forms of faith em- 
bracing Scriptural doctrines which lead to evangelical 
experience, and its legitimate fruits a corresponding 
practice. But these things may be thought to rank as 
properly perhaps among the fruits of millennial grace 
as preliminary to the revelation of such grace. Of this 
there can be no doubt that the frill disclosures of divine 
light which will constitute one distinguishing feature of 
that glorious period, will completely dispel the shad- 
ows of skepticism and partial error which have mingled 
too much with evangelical light in those climes which 
have been considered enlightened. 

In framing our conceptions of that moral state of the 
world called the millennium, opposite extremes are to be 
avoided with equal care. We should not so magnify it 
as to make our conception more befitting the paradise of 
unfallen man, or the state of the redeemed in heaven, 
than of regenerate man on earth. Nor should we mini- 
fy it to that degree which would do injustice to the 
greatness of the grace then to be displayed, and the 
consequent improvement in the moral aspect of society. 
We are not to suppose, for example, that the natural 
world will be essentially different from what we see it 
at present. Nor are we to picture to ourselves a state 
in which mankind will be exonerated from those natu- 
ral evils which are and must be inseparable from the 
present constitution of things. The fact is, the race is 
&llen, and is treated aa ^ucii b^ ifca* M-ikar^ both, in Hig 
^Dgdom of providence wiA gw^c^^- kM^^^^asgo. ^xicra^ 
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the millennium, Gbd should be more benign in BRb prov- 
idence, and more abundant in His grace, yet they will 
both remain substantiall j the same they are now. Men 
will no more be able to subsist without toil,^indastry, 
economy, sobriety then than now. The laws of tempo- 
i^l economy will be the same to individuals, and the 
laws of political economy the same to nations then aa 
now. So the rules and laws of morality — limiting the 
term to the duties due from one man to an other— can- 
not be essentially changed while society retains its pres- 
ent structure and relationship. Bat this difference will 
mark the millennial state; physical laws, political laws, 
and moral laws, will meet with vastly fewer infractions 
than at present. The divine economy of salvation will 
remain unchanged; but the resistance of the human 
will, and the lower and more repulsive propensities be- 
ing less, that economy will work off more complete re- 
sults, both as to the number of its subjects and as to the 
depth and completeness of the work in each believer. 
If these principles are correct, it is not diflScult to con- 
ceive in what respects and to what degree the millenial 
state will be an improvement upon the present. In the 
first place, let the light of the gospel be so increased 
that all nations shall have the knowledge of God's word ; 
then let the Scriptures be duly read and studied so that 
their sublime teachings shall be understood and felt by 
the aggregate masses in every land ; then suppose the 
living teacher to go along with the inspired word, to ex- 
plain, apply, and enforce its doctrines and precepts, ad- 
minister the appointed ordinances, and guide as well as 
feed the flock of Christ ; let it be supposed next that the 
great aggregates of men in every community are brought 
IB 
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completely under the regenerating power of the gospel ; 
live according to its moral precepts ; carry out the du- 
ties of piety to the acknowledged extent of every man^s 
privilege — ^how would the moral face of community 
smile ; how would the songs of gladness peal through- 
out the circumference of the globe I As a probationary 
creature, man would need — could desire — no better 
world in which to sojourn than the present would then 
be. To the condition of man as an individual, as a so- 
cial being, viewed in the existing relations, domestic, 
commercial, and political, and all others, too numerous 
to enumerate ; to the character of man as a subject of 
God's moral government, and as a sinner redeemed, in 
a state of trial for a glorious state of honor, reward and 
blessedness, furnished with all needful helps and mo- 
tives to pursue his highest interests ; why is not the 
present world just what it should be — every way adapt- 
ed to the exalted creature whose allotment it is to so- 
journ here for a brief space, and then ascend to a high- 
er state ? We see not why. Hence, we conceive that 
the light of that glorious millennial day, which is sure 
to dawn upon this mysterious world, will enable us to 
solve some of the great moral problems pertaining to 
creation, providence and grace, contemplated in connec- 
tion with this world and the present state of things. 
Viewed in their connection with their great moral bear- 
ings, much of the mystery which now invests them will 
di8apx)ear. 

Suppose the millennial state shall not exonerate 
from the original ordination that man is to gain his 
bread by his toil — ^what then ? Why should he seek or 
desire to be exonerated, raxce>\\.\&^^\wR ^Wc^^V^^Xw? 
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cal, mental and moral constitution that he should be 
active and put forth exertion — call it activity, labor, in- 
dustry, as we choose. We have need to know the 
effects of toil on earth in order to enable us to appreci- 
ate the eternal repose of heaven, as well as to give us 
a preparation for it. We need the school of self-denial 
to teach us self-government. We need to meet with 
examples of poverty and suffering to train our benevo- 
lence and sympathy in the duty of active relief. So 
with all our graces — they must have the proper occasion 
and discipline in order to their due developement. This 
thought might be almost indefinitely extended ; but it 
is not necessary to our present purpose. All we aim to 
illustrate is, that the prominent and distinguishing ex- 
cellence of the millennium will be chiefly moral / and 
that this will well consist with the divine wisdom and 
goodness in creation, providence and grace, viewed as 
parts of one harmonious whole. The world we main- 
tain was made substantially as it is — ^nay, exactly as it 
is, with the exception of such changes as have actually 
passed upon it. Man was made as he is with the excep- 
tion of the moral lapse he has undergone together witii 
its effects, which are a vast increase of physical and 
mental infirmity. So that if the world has undergone 
any change, be it more or less, we may rest assured it 
has been caused or permitted, with a view to keep up its 
perfect adaptation to the state and character of man as 
a sinner. This is the same as to say that if the world 
has undergone any change since the original offence of 
man, it must have been with a view that the change ia 
the world should correspond to the moral change in 
man. The result would be, that if the world as made 
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was adapted to the condition of a pure and holy being, 
when the character of man was changed by sin, the 
world as made would be no longer adapted to him as 
a sinful creature; hence God caused certain changes to 
pass upon it with a view to a current adaptation be- 
tween man and the world in which as a sinner he has a 
second probation. A change in man's character would 
demand a corresponding change in his outward circum- 
stances. Such a change there is good reason to believe 
took place — or by possibility was provided for in the 
constitution of things with a foresight of the moral 
change which Divine wisdom foresaw would come over 
man subsequent to his creation. But the same princi- 
ple will require that no change shall pass upon the nat- 
ural world around us during that improved moral state 
of mankind in which the millennium will essentially 
consist ; because men during that period will be bom 
with the same moral character with which they now 
come into the world ; and they will attain moral excel- 
lence by regeneration then as they now do — all the dif- 
ference being tliat more, perhaps most, perhaps all, 
will then attain it but to a higher degree than now. 
This world as it is, as it will be, is good enough for the 
godly as far as it respects naiwral evil. It is moral evil 
which makes us utter sighs and groans. Only let the 
moral causes of human suffering cease, and the stream 
of human misery would be narrowed to a rill, or its 
very fountain dried up forever. The tyranny of the 
master and the groaning of the slave would cease to- 
gether. Those wants and woes resulting from idleness, 
intemperance, improvidence, falsehood, fraud, ambition, 
rerenge till you reacih. tti^ ^uft. cA ^i-\sA\xsift^ ^«s!^a^ 
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and woes — and they constitute by far the great majori. 
ty to which men are exposed — wonld expire with the 
cause whence they flow. Man would still have wants, 
physical, social, moral, to be supplied ; but as his mor- 
al wants surpass almost infinitely those of any other 
class, so their complete supply to the race generally, 
would secure next to inevitable certainty, the due sup- 
ply of most of those which remain. This is true at 
present to the extent of common observation. But the 
world has never yet had full opportunity to test the 
grand principle ; the examples have been too few and 
the circumstances too unfavorable to make the induc- 
tion perfect. Some families, some communities, some 
nations, during short peric ds have made approaches to 
the realization of the principle — and the result has uni- 
formly gone to show that other wants find their supply 
in the same proportion as moral wants are met ; and 
other woes are diminished in proportion to the dimi- 
nution of moral woes. ITothing, then, is hazarded in 
laying it down as a fixed principle that in proportion as 
man rises in the scale of moral excellence, will the at- 
tendant ills of the present state diminish, till the few 
which are inseparable from it will only be sufficient to 
give a vigorous and healthful growth to the graces of 
the Spirit, and thus enhance the joys of heaven 1 If 
results like these shall flow from the refill.' ence of mil- 
lennial light, and the power of that grace which will 
then be more copiously shed upon the race, how ^'mpor- 
tant that we well understand and rightly apply those 
means and employ those instrumentalities which are 
calculated to hasten the longed-for period. 
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This inquiry involves an important distinction be 
tween the agency and the means or instrumentalities 
employed in the accomplishment of this ^eat work. 
In a true and high sense, the Holy Spirit is the only 
agent engaged in it. His agency is original and para- 
mount. God neither consults any of His creatures, nor 
gives account to them of any of His works. As the ad- 
ministration in the kingdom of His providence and in 
that of His grace, is perfectly harmonious, so the move- 
ments and events in the former never counteract His 
benevolent designs with respect to the latter. Those 
which to us seem quite unpropitious and repugnant, are 
often found to prepare the way for, and advance His 
benevolent designs. As the Holy Spirit is the grand 
primary agent, so God chooses His own time and man- 
ner in which to work. As to when millennial light 
shall break upon the world — we must abide our time ; 
as to how the mighty work will be accomplished, the 
execution will verify the wisdom of the Agent in the 
selection of instruments. 

If God is the grand agent, it follows that all political 
changes, improvements in the arts and sciences, result- 
ing in the extension of commerce and national inter- 
course, the extension of Christianity by the circulation 
of Bibles in foreign tongues, and the planting of mis- 
sions, advancing the interest of Sabbath Schools and 
nameless other things, belong to the class of instrumen- 
talities contributing each its own share to the further- 
ance of the great achievement. But there is a sense in 
which men, as individuals, and in their collective ca- 
pacity as a church, may be regarded as agents in this 
work. They have ttio poN<ict^ wA ^^ V>Sl \ft ^sa^ vt or 
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not, for the promotion of this object. And in propor- 
tion as individuals and churches exert themselves to 
engross their full share in this blessed agency, will God 
honor them as his chosen instruments in consummating 
the glorious enterprise. Hence, if God will condescend 
to use us as instruments in advancing a work so noble 
and beneficent, it behooves us, in all our relations, as 
men, as Christians, as ministers, as churches, individu- 
ally and collectively, with faith and hope, to carry for- 
ward this gmnd moral enterprise ; that whether we live 
to see this glorious day or not, the generations coming 
after us, being made partakers of our hope, may rise 
up and call us blessed. "Who that believes the pre-ad- 
vent doctrine — and who for want of proof need be left 
in doubt — has not suflScient motives to be a co-worker 
with God in such an enterprise ? Not that he is de- 
pendent on us for the achievement of his own purposes. 
For " though the workmen fail, the work still goes on." 
If any should be delinquent, the result will not be a 
feat of the gracious purpose, but a transfer of the hon- 
or of bearing a part in the instrumentality and the sub- 
ordinate agency in its achievement, together with the 
future reward of such, to others more worthy of both. 

A glance at the evidences of progress, together with 
some of the instrumentalities employed in advancing 
the evangelization of the world, will be acceptable to 
the reader. We will confine our views to the present 
century, the first half of which has already elapsed. 

The London Missionary Society, though formed five 
years before the present century commenced, must be 
reckoned one of the most zealous and eflScient organi- 
zations in the spread of the gospel in the nineteenth 
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century. It haa succeeded in christianizing the South 
Sea Islands ; done much to overthrow the dominant sys- 
tem of idolatry in India ; it succeeded in first lifting 
the standard of the gospel in Ohina ; and has accom- 
plished a noble work in South Africa. The history of 
its active labors crowned as they have been with signal 
success, is unequaled during the first half of the present 
century. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society was organized 
in 1814. Its career has been distinguished for liberali- 
ty, zeal and success. It has published the Scriptures in 
a great number of foreign tongues, and given circulation 
to a vast number of copies, both at home and abroad. 
Two years later dates the organization of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society. This institution has done a great 
work in the line of benevolence to which it is devoted. 
The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions was organized in 1814. It is equaled by no 
Society in the United States in its scope and success in 
the different parts of the world where it has establish- 
ed missions. The Missionary Society of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church entered the field in 1819 ; and 
during its history, has filled a respectable measure of 
enterprise and success, principally among the aborigi- 
nes of this country, and the natives on the western coast 
of Africa. It has just commenced its work in China, 
with the prospect of contributing its share towards the 
evangelization of that vast empire. The formation of 
the Paris Protestant Bible Society in 1818 ; the found- 
ing of the colony at Monrovia in 1821 ; and the Amer- 
ican Temperance Society in 1826, deserve honorable 
notice, in the history oi 1iie&reX.\ksJ& ^i ^^T&CL^\R«cieBi. 
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century. The increased interest taken by evangelical 
churches in the moral improvement of seamen speaks 
volumes for the cause during the period in question. 
And when we take into consideration the astonishing 
increase of enterprise which has shown itself among 
Christian nations, and which they are pushing for- 
ward in almost every part of the globe — ^we now speak 
not of the moral enterprises which are prosecuted by 
various religious or benevolent associations— but of 
enterprise which is strictly national, and which is 
seen in the way of colonization, the extension of com- 
merce, improvement in the arts and sciences, and in 
their application to internal improvements — all of 
which so eminently distinguish the last century, — it is 
not possible to doubt that the moral influence of all 
taken together must be vast. The whole world feels 
the impulse both of the secular and moral enterprise 
put forth by Christendom. Heathen nations are lifting 
up their standard nowhere, while Christian nations 
are raising theirs almost everywhere ; heathen nations 
are planting no colonies, while those of Christian na- 
tions are multiplying. Pagan nations are doing no- 
thing to extend their systems of false religion, while 
Christian nations seem resolved to push their evangel- 
ical conquests to the ends of the earth. And by far 
the greatest amount of effort is now being put forth 
by protesta/nts. There have been periods marked by 
the zealous efforts of papists to christianize the hea- 
then ; and their most signal achievements have been 
effected with the aid of the sword. But that day is 
past — ^we trust forever past. It is now too late to 
ihink of extending Christianity by Budoi T£i^»si^. ^^& 
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spirit is too well understood, and too prevalent. The 
increased intercourse between the nations of the world, 
tends not only to make Christianity better known, bat 
it affords proportionally greater facilities to the church- 
es to send their agents abroad for the purpose of preach- 
ing the gospel and circulating the Scriptures. The dif- 
ferent continents, islands and nations of the world are 
brought into nearer contiguity as the means and facili- 
ties of national intercourse are multiplied ; and the time 
constnned in reaching a distant clime is diminished in 
the same proportion. The spirit of research and inqui- 
ry which is now dominant must result in making chris- 
tian nations, among whom it most prevails,. better ac- 
quainted with the character and condition of the race. 
And there is a conviction in the hearts of the great body 
of evangelical Christians that it is incumbent on them 
to do what they can to extend Christianity throughout 
the world. This conviction is becoming deep and 
strong ; and wherever it is felt, the tendency must and 
will be to fan the flame of zeal, to prompt to deeds of 
moral enterprise, and to spur on the churches to enter 
every door opened by means of commerce and other 
causes ; and thus the work will go on until the world 
shall come to know the gospel of Christ, and to^know 
it will be to embrace it, and come under its exalting 
and transforming power. 

This is but a glance at some of the grounds of en- 
couragement — and some of the instrumentalities, prin- 
ciples and causes which are now at work — on which the 
assurance may be based that the moral horizon is begin- 
niog to be streaked m\\i VJaa ^T«!t. ^<5»jcft& ^^ xaaiannial 
light. In what ttie MY \\g>aX, ^tA ^wj ^1 >iiww\. ^tsr^ 



will actoaUy consist, it is not a difficult thing to ertimate ; 
it will donbdesB have a near approximation to actoal 
r^eneration. Oar fieuicies most jield to our jadgments 
in forming onr estimates. Oar &yorite notions most 
give place to the decisions of sober and chastened jndg- 
ment. The grand distingmshing excellence and glory 
of that day, it most be remembered, will be«f/»ora2. 
The reign of Christ, as we have shown, will be moral. In 
this sense, his kingdom will be fully established in the 
world. All men will come under the 8¥ray of his scep- 
ter — ^at least, this in general terms will be true. But 
whether every man literally will be converted and live 
a r^enerate life, may be doubted without laying us open 
to the charge of depreciating the light and grace 
which will then abound. The event must determine 
many such nice points and settle a thousand questions 
which the speculating and inquisitive are ready to ask ; 
but which the more sober and judicious will not attempt 
to answer. This much may be relied upon — ^that the 
results will be proportionate to the divine agency, and 
the instrumentalities employed in producing them. The 
cause and the effects will correspond to each other. 
Baise man morally, and you elevate him intellectually, 
socially, politically. Improve his condition morally, 
and you improve him in every other respect. This 
moral influence, when duly brought to bear upon all 
nations, will restore affection and confidence between 
them, and bring the whole race within the bonds of one 
great brotherhood. The world viewing itself as one 
great family, will be emulous of virtue, and the nations 
will vie with each other in advancing the common weal 
mtber than their own greatness. 15«Ltvoii»l Tvi^\afe\^ 
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and ambition once done away, public injustice and po- 
litical intrigue will be objects of abhorrence and repro- 
bation. The consequence will be that national rights 
will be maintained without an appeal to the sword ; 
hence wars and the occasions of them will cease togeth- 
er. In the removal of this source of destruction to hu- 
man li(e, and that dissipation and licentiousness which 
are the usual companions of war, the aggregate popular 
tion of the world will naturally far exceed what it ever 
has been. Besides, high moral culture will develop the 
personal and social virtues in a corresponding ratio. 
This will secure industry and economy, whose natural 
fruits will be a larger proportion of productiveness com- 
pared to necessary consumption ; and this will afford a 
better and more abundant supply of food and clothing 
to children, inducing the greater number to enter the 
conjugal relation, and the consequent multiplication of 
the race. Here is also good reason to believe that fam- 
ines will be less frequent in proportion as national in- 
tercourse and commerce are extended, thus securing a 
more equal distribution of bread, so that the deficiency 
in one region will be counterbalanced by the surplus in 
another. Nor is it unreasonable to expect that many, 
and perhaps most of the natural causes of pestilence 
will be removed, with other sources of premature death ; 
so that from the whole, the aggregate population of the 
world will, during the millennial period, greatly exceed 
that of any former generation. 

To this, add the prophetic declaration, " they shall 
all be taught of God," the reign of grace be unresisted, 
the whole world compVeX^Vj e^wi^^VViftd^ men of false 
Migiona and of no reWgvoix uo^\i^x^Vi'^i^^^\^ 
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men of every rank, profession, avocation, in the field, 
in the shop, on the land, and on the sea ; the ruler and 
the ruled, with the fear of Gtod before their eyes and 
the love of Qodin their hearts — ^then "will the earth hold 
jubilee a thousand years" I But faint must be the pic- 
ture compared to the glorious realization. 

One thought more in this connection. Then will 
cruelty, oppression and slavery be banishei from the 
world, and be read only in the dark page of its former 
history. Equal rights will be cheerfully accorded by 
every man to his fellow-man. One man will no longejr 
hold under his control, subject to his will, interest, pas- 
sion or caprice, the life, liberty, happiness, fortune, 
destiny, of his fellow. "When the fatherhood of Qod is 
felt and acknowledged by all mankind, the brotherhood 
of the whole race will be denied by none. And when 
both are cherished as living sentiments, inspiring every 
bosom, expanding every heart, exalting and controlling 
ever J one, the foundations will be torn away from every 
system of injustice, oppression, fraud and violence ever 
known to the world. Then will the race be elevated to 
the highest moral eminence, and be triumphantly up- 
held in this exalted position during the long period of 
of Christ's millennial reign. 

That such a period will crown the moral history of 
man as far as that history shall be written out in this 
world, is to be regarded as a settled question. And that 
greater advancement has been made towards it during 
the last Jifty years, than during the same number of 
years since the apostolic age, has been confidently as- 
serted, for the proof of which reference is made to facts 
actual] f existing. Some of these facte \iaN^\i^\i ^^kel- 
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ced at above. From the whole we regard the concla- 
sion fairly warranted, that no half-century since the close 
of the firat from the birth of Christ, has witnessed as 
great progress to the general cause of Christianity as 
the first half of the nineteenth century. And these in- 
strumentalities and appliances which have distinguished 
the last fifty years, will doubtless multiply in future, and 
more prominently characterize the next fifty years. 
Should this be the case, the commencement of the twen- 
tieth century will show the moral condition of man far 
in advance of what it ever yet has been. But the fu- 
ture progress of the truth is not to be measured by the 
past, in scarcely one respect. Because under an in« 
crease of divine influence shed upon the church and the 
world, leading to a multiplication of means and instru- 
mentalities, the future progress of the work must be 
vastly accelerative ; and thus in the same increasing 
ratio will it go on from age to age and from generation 
to generation, till the consummation is attained. 



PERIOD XII. 



THE LAST OBEAT AF06TA8Y. 

This period in the moral history of the human race 
28, from necessity, invested with an almost impenetrable 
Tail of obscmdty ; lying as it does in the depths of an 
«mexplored future. Those depths are too''profound for 
any eye to pierce, but that of Omniscience itself. Bui 
by the radiations of light divine, with which a few hon- 
ored, holy sages have been favored, some landscape 
views of those far off ages have been disclosed to- hu« 
man vision. In these disclosures, the prophetic rule has 
been rigidly observed — viz : to communicate a few sim- 
ple facts together with the deep and potent principlea 
on whose influence those clearly hinted facts depend 
for their future existence. In this enigmatical use of 
the prophetic gift, the disclosure is not made to gratify a 
"prying curiosity," or to indulge or justify an unbridled 
imagination, or a speculative fancy. For more than a 
few facts, grounded on the appropriate second causes, 
we must wait till the event shall give its own exposition 
to the prophecy. And yet it is proper for us to go as 
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far as we can trace the path by the lamp which the 
prophet holds out to guide oar footsteps. 

Should it be asked, why attempt to write a history of 
the distant future — ^a history of unborn generations! Our 
answer is this. If prophecy has been truly r^arded in . 
the light of history hefore the event; then itfbUows 
that both the last period, as well as the one at present 
under consideration, are clearly within the scope of 
man's moral histoiy. If prophecy is forewritten histo- 
ry in any sense, it is eminently so in a moral sense. 
Nearly all that is foreshown with respect to the millen- 
nium and the last apostasy refer to the vmrdl character 
of those distinguished periods. This fact deserves to be 
distinctly marked. 

In the case under consideration, the last great aposta- 
sy is uttered in the same enigmatical terms as those in 
which the previous period, called by way of distinction 
the millennium, is set forth. As the millennial period 
was distinguished for its moral splendor and glory in 
consequence of the binding of Satan ; so the subsequent 
period shall be as much distinguished for its moral 
darkness and viciousness on account of the release of 
Satan from his prison. In the former case, his wonted 
malignity to wads the human race was for the time 
being suspended. In the latter, its exercise is again 
resumed ; and as if to indemnify himself for his sus- 
pension and loss of spoils in the ruin of souls, he now 
multiplies his deceptive plots and malignant wiles ^' to 
deceive the nations which are in the four quarters <^ 
the earth.'' 

The terms of this part, o? VJqXe T^m^k&ble prophecy, 
like those of the formet pw^ w^ ^Tv\^[fia5wa^, ^"^Sms^ 
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import with safficieat clearness that Satan will succeed 
in deluding great numbers of men — ^perhaps whole na- 
tions as such. But whether many of the truly pious 
will be deluded into a fatal relapse, or whether, if this 
shall be the case, they will apostatize in faith and then 
in practice— whether they will glide first into a corrupt 
faith by degrees, or plunge at once into gross idolatry — ^in 
a word what will be the remote or the immediate cause 
or causes of this mighty change, aside from the malign 
agency of the great deceiver; who can answer when 
the inspired oracle is silent ? None of the circumstan- 
ces are given which will stand around this last sad and 
mournful defection. Will the old forms of vice, after 
having been laid aside for a thousand years, again be 
revived ? Will the corrupt tide roll on from generation 
to generation as gradually as was the process by which 
the race had risen to the acme of that moral elevation 
from which it shall now descend again to the lowest 
depths of corrupt delusion ? Will it be by some sudden 
out-burst of profligacy on the part of ministers, and the 
people following their example, till both plunge togeth- 
er into a sea of impiety which shall swallow up at once 
the majority of the godly in a whole nation ? Will it 
begin as the Papal apostasy began, by the assumption 
of unwarranted ministerial prerogative ? Or will the 
devil delude faithful pastors to relax the cords of disci- 
pline by little and little, until the ancient landmarks of 
piety and morals shall be entirely obliterated ? Will it 
be by the invention of new heresies, or by the revival 
of old ones which had been forgotten for a thousand 
generations ? Will it be by corrupting the purity and 
BimpYicity of those forms and modes of worship which 
14 
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distingtiished the chnrch during the long millennial pe- 
riod, which will then have closed never more to return? 
Will the grand deceiver, as an artful stroke of his ma- 
lignant policy, infuse a spirit of pride and vanity into 
the hearts of devoted ministers and their humble and 
spiritual flocks, transforming both into emulous, vain, 
bigoted, formal, nominal followers of him who said 
what will be as true till the last hour of time as when 
he gave it utterance — "My kingdom is not of this 
world." Will Satan deceive the godly into a spirit of 
controversy and strife respecting things of comparatively 
small importance, while the great doctrines and duties 
of a sound morality and a living and spiritual piety, will 
be forgotten or discarded ? Will idolatry be re-enthron- 
ed by means of introducing profane images and pic- 
tures into the temples of public worship under the pre- 
tense of using them as mere representations to aid the 
mind in elevating itself to God and heaven ? Or will 
it be by some arch deceiver, who, like Mohammed, in- 
stigated by the devil, who shall, under pretense of effecting 
important reforms in the faith of his ancestors, give a 
plausible form and consistence to some fragments of 
perverted truth, blended with a larger amount of 
gospel error ; and all with a view to put the sanctions 
of religion under contribution to the advancement of 
the purposes of personal ambition, and the gratification 
of the most groveling passions ? Will the devil resort 
again to his favorite policy of raising persecution against 
those whose fidelity, integrity and firmness make them 
willing martyrs fur Christ ? Or will he, deceived with 
the vain hope tliat \ie V\\\ ^xvac<i<i^\s^ o\i^ x^Lxiv^i'^T^^lriL- 
of his forces, already mataViiii^^V^^ '^^^^^^^^ o^^isa- 
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ters of the earth," flatter himself that he shall succeed 
in exterminating the godly seed from the face of the 
earth? And will his own confusion and disappoint- 
ment discover themselves when God shall appear for 
the vindication of his faithful but injured people, and 
shall open the trenches upon Satan and his countless 
followers, who, in number, are as " the sand of the sea;** 
and will this last act in the moral drama of this world 
close up with the general resurrection and the final 
judgment ? These and a thousand queries of a kindred 
character, may oflfer themselves to our thoughts, but 
should be entertained with caution, or promptly dis- 
missed without so much as an attempt to answer them. 
It is idle, and worse than idle, to speculate in relation 
to matters over which inspiration has seen fit to spread 
an impervious vail. To be morally wise is an attain- 
ment of vastly more importance than to know a cata- 
logue of things, which, when known, would be, and by 
possibility could be, of no practical importance. For 
all the great moral purposes of our whole being, revela- 
tion is full and complete. And when these purposes 
are secured, the paramount objects of our creation are 
gained. Here we must be content to rest and wait the 
end. 

It is proper to remark before we dismiss this period, 
that the allusion of the Savior to the moral state of the 
world at his second coming, perfectly corresponds to 
the condition of the world after this last apostasy shall 
have transpired. (See Luke xvii, 26-30.) As in the 
days before the fl.ood ; and as it was in the cities of the 
plain, before Lot fled ; so will it be when Christ shall 
be revealed. Not only were they a\)^oi\i^^ m Xlftsa ^^« 
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customed business and pleasures, but were overwhelm- 
ed by the tide of sensual indiflference. They " knew 
not till the flood came and took them all away." Thus 
will it be with the infatuated but devoted generation 
found on the earth, when their unnumbered myriads 
shall be found enrolled under the standard of the de- 
ceiver, who for multitude are as " the sand of the sea." 
Who can tell what will be the term of this last great 
moral conflict i Moral it certainly is, in almost every 
possible aspect in which it can be viewed. And who is 
prepared to deny that the discomfiture of Satan and his 
hosts will be an event in immediate proximity in point 
of time, with those convulsions and that dissolution of 
the elements, when they shall " melt with fervent heat," 
as declared by the apostle, which shall be both the aw- 
ful precursors and accompaniments of the general re- 
surrection. That the enigmatical terms employed by 
the Revelator will bear such an exposition cannot be 
disproved. And the fact that the appearance of the 
" great white throne," is mentioned in immediate con- 
nection with the final overthrow of Satan and his angels, 
lends the aid of high probability to the conclusion that 
the events themselves will be closely connected. 



PERIOD XIII. 



THE GENBSAL BESUBBEOTION. 

The general resurrection is no less an event of time 
than it is a doctrine of Divine Revelation. It is not 
only an event of great and marked importance, viewed 
in its physical relations and results, but these are 
eclipsed and lost as to their grandeur compared with 
the moral. The fczci of the resurrection, it is no part of 
our object to attempt to demonstrate. It is needless to 
the believer in divine revelation ; and to him who dis- 
cards the Scriptures as a record of such revelation, it 
would be useless. Of the great, the awful, and yet the 
glorious fact of this grandest of all the events of time, 
unless we except the general judgment, the Scriptures 
leave us not in doubt. Some of the subordinate facts or 
minor events in this great transaction are placed oat in 
relief; so that when the eye is turned towards the sub- 
ject in the light of its Scriptural presentation, they can- 
not fail to be perceived and to command our attention. 
Among these circumstances or subordinate parts in this 
great moral drama, its unexpectednt^% ^ liot^ ixv tk<^ 
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Scriptures. It is as sudden as it is unexpected. These 
a' tributes of the event seem to be nearly related to each 
other. Perhaps the latter has the greater prominence 
in those comparisons by which inspired writers illus- 
trate this circumstance. The coming of the day of the 
Lord is compared to the approach of a " thief in the 
night ; " and " when they shall say peace and safety, 
then sudden destruction cometh upon them, and they 
shall not escape." (1 Thess. v, 2, 3.) The suddenness 
of the approach of the bridegroom took the foolish vir- 
gins by surprise. It is indeed conceivable that an ex- 
pected event may still greatly aflfect us by its sudden- 
ness. This, a strong point in the natural event named 
by the apostle in the passage last quoted — ^it is expected 
and yet sudden. So will it be in the resurrection. 

That the dead in Christ shall rise first^ is one of the 
clearest statements of Scripture ; but whether this is to 
be understood in the sense of pre-eminence or superior- 
ity, or in that oi priority^ has been a question. If this 
point is not placed beyond all doubt by the apostle in 
1 Thess. iv, 16, where he says, " the dead in Christ shall 
rise first," that uncertainty is removed by his declara- 
tion in 1 Cor. xv, 23 : " But every man in his own or- 
der; Christ the first fruits; afterwards they that are 
Christ's at his coming." The rising of the pious dead, 
and the change which will then instantaneously pass 
upon the living righteous, will be events nearly simul- 
taneous. But this transition from a natural to a spirit- 
ual body — ^how grand is the thought ! Not more sub- 
lime however than the literal fact of the re-uniting of 
the scattered dust w^\ci\i ouc^ e,om^^'s><^^ Q.\i;x \s<^dlea ; 
dispersed by the mud, cou^um^?^ m 'Osi^ ^^xx^'^^Xs^v^ 
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in the sea, having entered by successive combinationg 
and re-combiuations into new and varied forms of ani- 
mal and vegetable life, and other states of material ex- 
istence, in continual flux for a thousand ages — nay, 
from the first who bowed to the curse, " dust thou art and 
unto dust thou shalt return," to the last on whom it fell — 
that every fugitive particle shall be summoned back, 
and all the kindred particles in one harmonious aggre- 
gate constitute once more an organized body, and such 
body undergo a transformation from material to spirit- 
ual, and be made the future and eternal tenement of 
the soul — ^what a grand conception I Think of the re- 
union of the soul and body after a separation, say from 
eighty to one hundred centuries, through all this vast 
lapse of years down to the shortest space, perhaps in 
the last who died, only of a single hour 1 How over- 
whelming is the conception 1 What mysteries will those 
great facts disclose ! Season falters and staggers at the 
thought. Imagination is bewildered in the contempla- 
tion. But faith triumphs over all objections, resting 
for the certainty of the fact of the resurrection upon 
His truth who has promised, and upon His wisdom 
who knows how to accomplish his own purposes, and 
upon His power which will not be defeated by his own 
works in executing the designs of his infinite wisdom, 
and in redeeming the pledge His truth has given. Hero 
alone can we rest. The broad ground of faith is laid in 
God's promise, which can alone sustain it. 

Viewed in any light possible, the resurrection is one 

great mystery. But as it is an event of time, its moral 

aspects and bearings are of the deepest import to us ; 

and they lend their aid to solve soma obacurlti^ in the 

Bcene as it is presented in the Scnplxo^, ^ox ^-xasxi^^^ 
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inspired writers, while they are specific as to the fact 
that the righteous " who are alive and remain shall 
be (first) changed^ (and then) caught up together with 
— the dead in Christ who rise first — in the clouds, to 
meet the Lord in the air : and so shall ever be with the 
Lord ;" little or no allusion is made to those who are 
not in Christ. Will the wicked who are found "alive" 
when the light of this day shall break upon the world, 
be also "changed ?" Or will this exemption from dis- 
solution be the peculiar privilege of the righteous ; and 
the wicked without exception be imreprieved from the 
unmitigated agonies of temporal death ? Why not % 
As moral distinctions will then swallow up and forever 
eclipse all others, will this difference between the two 
great aggregates, into which the whole race will then be 
resolved, be too broad and marked ? We cannot see 
why it should be thus regarded. Translation, which 
is but the removal of one from earth to heaven without 
passing through death, as Enoch and Elijah were, is an 
honor which has been conferred only upon the eminent- 
ly holy. There is no instance on record, in which ex- 
emption from death has been accorded to an ungodly 
man. These considerations may cast their shadows at 
least towards the conclusion that the wicked, found 
"alive" at the coming of Christ, will first perish ; and 
then share "the resurrection of damnation." Thus by 
possibility — for we aflBrm nothing dogmatically — ^the 
moral aspects of the resurrection may furnish the key 
to the solution of some things left obscure in the glan- 
ces which the inspired writers have given us at this 

gresit moral drama. 
This brings UB to thofte gTvmdmoT^\^^^^^^^^^ 
H be emblazoned upont\i^ou\^ e^^...^^^..^^^^.^ 
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the race in that scene. Unite the testimony of the 
prophet Daniel and our Lord : " And many [the great 
multitude] of them that sleep in the dust of the earth 
shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame 
and everlasting contempt." (Dan. xii, 2.) " The hour 
is coming, in which all that are in their graves shall 
hear his voice, and shall come forth ; they that have 
done good unto the resurrection of life ; and they that 
have done evil, unto the resurrection of damnation." 
(John V, 28, 29.) How prominent, how indellible, how 
legible to the intelligent universe, will be those moral 
features which will then proclaim the fixed, the reign- 
ing character of the two great aggregates of the human 
race ! How is every other distinction, however admired, 
sought for, envied, while on earth, as wealth, pleasure, 
honor, power, now sunk and dwindled into utter insig- . 
inficance. They are either not known, named, nor 
recognized as subordinate circumstances attendant on 
probation, subserving no purpose now but to give in- 
tensity to moral attributes of character, and to enhance 
the glory or the ignominy now seen in vivid contrast, 
in the two great departments. Contemplate this con- 
trast. Think of the import of the words " shame and 
everlastifig Gontempt.^^ What is their import now to 
the glorified^ as they here appear from every age of the 
world, from every kingdom, nation, tribe of earth! 
"What is their import to angels and all the orders and 
ranks of the unfallen as they gaze upon the consuming 
world and its countless tenants separated into those ex- 
tended lines which now display themselves to their 
view ? What their import to the Judge himself, whose 
&nai aw&rda will be determined aLou^ b^ \Sck!^ ^^bxoisst^ 
14* 
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of moral character ? What in the sight of unredeemed 
malignant spirits, who also wait their final doom with 
the unsaved of redeemed man ? And what will be their 
import in the consciousness of guilt, as felt by the suh 
jects of this eternal infamy and contempt themselves I 
How dark and livid is this moral picture ? And yet the 
prophet gives it, as it were, only a single touch of the 
pen of inspiration. What, then, must be the dread re- 
alization of all that at which he has only hinted in this 
solitary utterance I 

But what, on the contrary, is the import of " shining 
as the brightness of the firmament, and as the stars 
forever and ever," which the prophet applies to the 
righteous ? By such imagery ^he would aid our concep- 
tions of the moral resplendance which shall irradiate 
. the righteous in that great day ; and the conspicuous 
honor which will then attach to those who shall have 
been the benevolent and zealous instruments in saving 
their fellow men: they shall shine with the dazzling 
brightness of the " stars forever and ever." That this 
brightness, this azure, this cerulean mellowness and 
purity are to be taken only in a moral sense, must have 
the suffrage of every judicious reader, is certain. In 
no otlier sense is the language intelligible. Any other 
import of the terms employed either by our Lord or the 
prophet in describing the two great classes, into which 
the race will be separated as they will be seen in the 
resurrection, is quite inconceivable. For, to evince the 
moral deserts of human actions as they stamp their 
features upon the character, and to prepare for full and 
£nal moral rewards aecoT3iT^g,\^^xv^««^A.QtL^ 
acter, Ib the grand objettV. oi «ti^ x^-vm^^^Ti. ^^^ 
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away from it what is moral, and comparative insignifi- 
cance attaches to all that remains ; but this is enough 
to stamp it, though almost the last event in time, as 
one of the most important in that history of man which 
it has been the object of these pages to delineate. 

As man is a compound being, consisting of soul and 
body, and though the former may and does subsist in a 
separate state from the latter, as during the interval 
Irom death to the resurrection, there is an obvious fitness 
in their reunion before man, as an accountable moral 
agent, shall receive his final retributive reward. It is 
true, the body in its essential elements is imperishable, 
all matter is so in fact, being mutable only in form, in 
accordance with certain laws which control the modifi- 
cation which it is constantly undergoing. Change of 
form and combination, is all the change of which matter 
is susceptible. To suppose one particle of the material 
universe can pass out of existence without an act of the 
same omnipotence which at first spake it into being, 
and which sustains that being, would be to admit the 
possibility that the material universe may perish by 
peace-meal, independently of the omnipotent act of its 
Creator and Proprietor; which is absurd. On this 
principle tiie body is actually as indestructible as the 
soul. The indestructibility of matter is an important 
consideration connected with the resurrection. It has, 
however, more connection with a physical view of the 
subject than with the moral aspects of the occurrence. 
For, though as we have seen, both of the grand con- 
stituents of man may have a separate existence, yet he 
is one, and there is a sense in which he is incomplete 
without the union of those essential constituents. 
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Admit that it was the original design of the all-wise 
Creator, that man, whole and complete, should be im- 
mortal, there is nothing inconsistent therewith to allow 
a temporary separation between man's body and soul, 
resulting from a moral cause ; including at the same 
time the important idea that the moral economy under 
which man exists, contains provision for an eternal re- 
union between his soul and body. If it were just, wise 
and good in God to create man with a nature whose 
crowning excellence is its moral attribute, and to place 
him in circumstances and relations, in which he could 
by his own act bring upon himself the guilt of sin and 
the penalty of death ; then it follows that it is equally 
just and wise in God — adored be that justice, wisdom 
and goodness — ^to provide a system of reclamation 
and recovery from the guilt of sin and the empire of 
death temporal as well as eternal. If any by their own 
neglect — ^by their own present moral conduct, which 
stamps upon them indelible features of moral charac- 
ter — convert the resurrection into the greatest curse 
instead of the greatest blessing, it should be regarded 
as their fault rather than their misforimne. On this 
principle, man's whole being may be rendered a curse 
and not a blessing. But if so, it must be, yea it will 
be, ascribed not to his misfortune but to his fault. Let 
that existence be made a blessing, and it would be strange 
language to say it is to be attributed to man's good fortune. 
In this case the praise will be ascribed to God ; in the 
other, the Uame will be taken to ourselves. From the 
whole, it is clear that the great truth cannot be too often 
written^ spoken, read, Yveaid, ot \fto ^orosfcaxLtly present 
to our thoughts, tliatmaxi\i«^m^QSfi»^^^s>Tx"^^ 
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moral power to make his whole being — the future so 
infinitely counter-balancing the sum of the past and 
present, that all seems to centre there — an eternal bless- 
ing or an eternal curse I The moral scale is before him ; 
he adjusts the weights with his own hands, and deter- 
mines the ultimate preponderance by his own act. How 
that scale shall turn, both as to direction and force, will 
constitute the untold sequel of man's moral history — a 
history which an angel cannot write — but which each 
one will write out for himself ; whose volume is eternity, 
and whose pages will be filled with purest self-reproach, 
or with loftiest songs of immortal praise ; "with glory 
and honor, immortality and eternal life, or with lamen- 
tation, mourning and woe.'' 

This brings us to the next distinct period, which, 
though connected with the resurrectien, should be sep- 
arately considered. 



PERIOD XIV. 



TH£ GENSBAL JUDGMENT. 

K any transaction in the whole course of time is set 
torth with clearness in the Holy Scriptures, it is this, 
with which the events of time will close. All beyond 
the general judgment is eternity. And should any urge 
that the day of judgment is more appropriately reck- 
oned one of the events of eternity than among those of 
time, the question is not of sufficient practical impor- 
tance to justify one in stopping to dispute about it. One 
thing will not be denied by any, who believe there will 
be a day of final reckoning, viz : that it stands related 
equally to the events of time and those of eternity. 
This connection is purely of a moral character ; and 
hence, the propriety of including the general judgment 
among the periods in man's moral history. And, as 
there is no day in the year, perhaps in the whole life of 
the convict, on whose transactions, consequences so mo- 
mentous depend as the day of his trial ; so the day of 
great ABsize involves mox^l eoi^^c^^ii^sfta mfiuitely mo- 
men fous, because bo\ui^^a m ^^ ^\K»iciSi^ ^sa.^ 
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measureless lu their degree; being both infiuito and 
eternal. 

There is a moral fitness in the appointment of a day, 
or period, at the end of the world for tlie purpose of 
canvassing the conduct, and weighing the character, of 
each individual belonging to a given race of moral 
beings. We say period, because the idea that the ju- 
dicial proceedings of the judgment can be circumscribed 
within the limits of an ordinary day, is highly improba- 
ble. When we consider the vast number of generations 
of men, which will have succeeded each other from the 
birth to the close of time, multiplied into the number 
of cotemporaries in each ; the strictness and scrutiny 
which will characterize the procedure; and the vari- 
ety of circumstances standing round man in each 
distinct period of his moral history — some of the prom- 
inencies of which have been glanced at in the foregoing 
treatise — that the day of judgment should be a pro- 
phetic day, that is a year, instead of an ordinary natural 
day, would accord well with our imperfect conceptions 
of the requisite time. But what conceptions atler all 
can we have of judicial proceedings where all is con- 
sciousness on the part of man, and omniscience, so to 
speak, on the part of the Judge 1 What a day of dis- 
closures ; what a day of revelations 1 

Another fact associates itself with the question of 
the length of the period allotted to the last general 
judgment. By the unequivocal teaching of the apostles 
Peter and Jude, we are authorized to believe that man 
is not the only order of intelligencies which have issues 
pending, and destinies waiting the deoisions of that 
great Asaize. Satan, they toaoh \iB^ and by Qonaoc^Qnoa 
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all his fallen compeers, are "reserved in everlasting 
chains under darkness into the judgment of the great 
day." Compare Jude 6, with 2 Peter ii, 4 ; and Matt. 
XXV, 41, with Rev. xx, 10. If then, there is a place of 
punishment " prepared for the devil and his angels," to 
which wicked men will be doomed, and if the punish- 
ment of both will be alike eternal, the fair inference is, 
that fallen unredeemed spirits are held in durance till 
the general judgment; hence, devils and incorrigible 
sinners will be judged, condemned, sentenced and 
punished together. In this sense, then, the day of judg- 
ment, be the period longer or shorter, may be regarded 
as the grand Assize of the universe. How varied and 
complicated, humanly speaking, for with omniscience 
nothing is so — must be the transactions of that last tri- 
bunal ! 

There is a moral incongruity or unfitness in making 
the day of judgment and human probation one and 
the same period. It would be analogous to a determina- 
tion of a case pending before a criminal judicatory, in 
the midst of the trial. Part, only, of the evidence has 
yet been heard, the facts are not yet fully before the 
tribunal ; the true balance cannot yet be accurately 
struck ; hence, to render a verdict, pronounce sentence, 
and inflict penalty, if not positively unjust would be 
undeniably premature. The morality of actions is 
modified by two things ; first, the intention of the ac- 
tor, next the result of the action. Neither of these 
modifying circumstances or qualities can be fully de- 
veloped and extended, except to the all-seeing eye of 
Ommscience, during tliQ i^xogces^ oi \kasy, TSaa seed.^ 
It is true, is sown durmg ora o-^m\v^^^^>s^'^'^'^^^ 
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harvest is not reaped in most cases till long afterwards. 
If all the good and bad actions of men should be reck- 
oned to each in moral praise or blame, still, this could 
not be done till the end of life, unless the merit or de- 
merit of some should be reckoned in anticipation of 
their commission. But there are no acknowledged 
principles of justice on which such a procedure could 
be justified. To punish or reward in anticipation of 
future conduct, would be to punish the innocent, and 
to reward the undeserving. This would be true on the 
supposition that actions reach not in their influence 
beyond the actor himself In such a case — the only case 
supposable, as of one perfectly isolated from all fellow- 
creatures — to punish or reward before the termination 
of life, would be to mete out retribution for actions before 
they are all committed. But if you assume that actions 
are not limited in their moral influence to the life-time, 
this only furnishes stronger reasons why the time of adju- 
dication should be deferred till the actions shall have 
worked out their final results. If these principles are cor- 
rect, they lequire that the period of reckoning with the 
moral agents of this world should be postponed till the 
term of their probation shall have expired. Indeed, 
this must be done, or probation and retribution will be 
con founded. And this cannot be done without destroying 
the essential character of both. If a man receive his 
full reward for his conduct as he goes along, what more 
has he to hope or fear ? Hence, there is no retribution 
awaiting him in the future. To punish an ofiense as 
soon as it is committed, cuts off the perpetrator from all 
opportunity of retrieving his character. This would be 
to cut off the sinner from the ■pofte.\\>W\tY Qi^ '^^tdaw^ 
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thereby making repentance as unavailing as pardon is 
to hopeless. All these absurdities are escaped on the 
principle that during his probation the sinner may 
obtain pardon by " repentance towards Grod, and faith 
towards our Loi^l Jesus Christ." On this principle that 
moral economy proceeds, which is set forth in the Holy 
Scriptures. And if their teaching is clear, uniform, 
and reliable, on any one point, it is on this, that " Gk)d 
has appointed a day in which he will judge the world 
by that man whom he hath ordained." (Acts xvii, 31.) 

Not that we are to bring the teachings of the Scrip- 
tures to the standard of our own reasonings and per- 
ceptions of fitness and propriety ; and yet the moral 
congruity of many things, when once they are clearly 
revealed, may be dwelt upon as topics of devout and 
useful meditation. That there is a fitness in Christ's 
acting as a Judge of men and angels may be confidently 
assumed, in view of several considerations. It will be 
a vindication of His Supreme divinity in the sight of all 
the intelligent beings in the universe. The refusal to 
acknowledge Ham as " God over all blessed forever," 
is one of the most criminal acts chargeable upon sinners. 
Their criminality will be seen in the light of heaven, to 
their eternal confusion, and their burning shame, when 
they stand before his impartial tribunal. None among 
angels, men, or devils, will then refuse to acknowledge 
his supreme divinity, or withhold the honor due his ex- 
alted character. What a rebuke for their refusal for 
whom the Savior died I 

There is also a moral fitness in Christ's thus appear- 
ing' iuj and executing tii^ \^^ gce»X. ^ft.\. ^^stNaflLx^vTiii^^ft 
bis regcU office, as ^eW aam^sS^ ^^^^^1 ^"^^^ "^^ 
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work which pertained to his prophetic office was accom- 
plished in his personal teaching while on earth. He 
began that which was appropriated to his sacerdotal or 
priestly office, when he suffered on the cross ; continued 
the great work while he appeared as our Mediator ; and 
completed it when he made the last intercession for 
sinners. The final act which will consummate his 
kingly or regal office is to pronounce sentence upon 
men and angels. Will the judge of all be crowned with 
glory and honor ? How suitable and appropriate that 
he " who humbled himself and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross," should be thus 
honored before an assembled universe 1 He who was 
once crowned with a crown of thorns by the hands of 
murderers, is now crowned with the homage of a uni- 
verse of moral intelligences. The redeemed, and the 
unredeemed — that is, men and devils — the saved and 
the unsaved, the fallen and the unfallen, willingly or 
unwillingly, unite in ascriptions of supreme adoration 
to His peerless majesty. 

What a description is that which the revelator gives 
of the approach of the Judge, Eev. xx, 11. "And I 
saw a great white throne, and him that sat on it, from 
whose face the earth and the heaven fled away ; and 
there was found no place for them." Dwell upon that 
description till you see its beauty and its grandeur. 
Consider the " throne." How little is said, how much 
implied. It was " great," and it was " white." How 
full of meaning are these words. How the mind feels 
overcome with its effort to grasp ~ their full import. 
Terms so simple, and yet so comprehensive. Think of 
what IB said of the Judge. '^ I saw Him that sat on it," 
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Is this all? It is all that is said, but not all that is 
meant. Your highest conceptions must be summoned 
and centred upon this august personage, in order to feel 
the force, the beauty, and the grandeur, of the Kevela- 
tor's presentation. When you invest this divine, fear- 
ful, glorious Being with the highest perfections conceiva- 
ble, till the powers of imagination are exhausted, you 
will be prepared to enter into the spirit of the next 
utterance of John. You will then see the retiring 
"earth and heavens," as if, instinct with conscious awe 
at His presence they shrink, and seek a place to hide 
themselves. But vain attempt. For " there was no 
place found for them 1" Where shall they find a hiding 
place from his presence ? Or do they perish as things 
of time — consumed and dissolved at the appearance of 
the Omniscient and the Eternal ! What paraphrase 
can heighten the impression which these simple words 
of the inspired exile will make upon the devout reader. 
And yet how far db the grandest descriptions and our 
highest conceptions, fall below the reality of the scene 
as it will appear when it shall actually be disclosed in 
the occurrence. 

In the next verse you see another prominent object 
in this panoramic vision of the judgment. You see 
"the dead, small and great stand before God," the 
Judge. How many terms will it require to exhaust 
the comprehensive import of these simple words of the 
apostle. "The dead" — all of the human race, the 
inhabitants of two worlds ; the world where they re- 
ceived their being, and the world, not where that being 
will end, but where it m\\ \i^ e^'^'ys^^ ^x ^\A^x!t^ 
through a boundless draatioiv. ^^t^ ^x^ ^^ ^^^«^^^ 
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myriads of the ante-diluvian age, with all who perished 
by the flood ; with Abel who fell the first martyr to his 
faith and moral integrity. Here is he, by whose hand 
the martyr fell. Here is Enoch, the first who received 
for his perfect " walk with God," exoneration from the 
claims of mortality. Here is Noah, the second founder 
of his race. Here are the patriarchs, men who main- 
tained the primitive faith which God originally gave to 
man. Here are the first who corrupted the ancient 
faith by the introduction of idolatry, and all those who 
added the various forms of heathen mythology. Here 
are all those who forgot the true and living God, and 
served and worshiped such as they chose to "heap 
to themselves." Here are Abraham, Job, Moses, and 
all the prophets. Here are Jew, Roman, High-priest, 
Pilate, Herod, Scribe, Pharisee, centurion, soldier — 
" they who peirced, forsook, or sold" the Savior — every 
eye shall now behold him. Here are apostles, martyrs, 
persecutors. Here are all those in a long line of un- 
broken succession who contributed, each his share, to 
corrupt the apostolic purity of the church by the 
introduction of the Anti-Christian heresy. Here are 
the relentless inquisitors, from the highest to the 
lowest in rank and order, with the ten thousands of 
hapless victims who fell under their murderous hands. 
Here is the " false prophet with his coadjutors in es- 
tablishing the Moslem faith — ^to the latest who died 
confiding in Mohammed as the last great prophet. 
Here are all who lived and died in Pagan lands. Here 
are the missionaries of the cross, with those who re- 
ceived their first lessons in Christianity from their lips. 
Here are pastors and their fl.ocks, pareul^ wA OcSA\^sci^ 
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sovereigns and their subjects. Here are those who 
lived in the millennial age, and those who entered into 
league with Satan in the persecution of the last apos* 
tasy. The earth, the sea, the invisible world, all deliver 
up their dead. From the greatest ancestors of mankind 
to the latest bom of their posterity — ^all stand before the 
judgment seat. Countless multitude 1 Innumerable 
throng 1 Do you imagine yourself, reader, a spectator 
marking how grotesque, how antiquated, how varied the 
tastes, displayed in the habiliments of the vast assem* 
blage ? As if here will be exhibited in endless contrast 
the ever-varying costume as antiquity, barbarism, 
civilization, religion, pride, poverty, fancy,oflBce, custom, 
age, or place, may chance to have wrought their infi- 
nite modifications. Empty speculation. Who will be 
spectators of the scene ! Not men, for they will all be 
actors and parties in the great issues now to be adjudi- 
cated before the august tribunal ; but angels, unless they 
also have pending interests to be decided before the 
Supreti e Ae^pize of the universe. Let it be remembered 
then, that all the distinctions seen, known, or valued 
here, are those of a moral character. Every thing else 
is now sunk and lost in the moral — the question when, 
or where one lived, being forgotten in how he lived 
under his own respective dispensation. 

The manner in which the proceeding is conducted is 
next described. " the books were opened." This im- 
age was probably taken from the custom of courts in 
ancient times, the laws having been collected into a 
book called the codex, the criminal must be convicted 
of the violation of Bome Bp^\£iG\^^ ^(Jsi«t^\a. ^ti\2:\\^^^ 
re he could be pum^^ie^- S^om^^ec^^ ^si^^^^^is. 
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doubtless here intended. There will be the book of 
providence^ embracing the different dispensations under 
"which men shall have lived, and the varied means of 
improvement, opportunities and endowments enjoyed 
under the respective dispensations. The book of con- 
science will also be laid open, whose record memory will 
supply with every act and all the circumstances under 
which it was committed. And the book of the divine 
omniscience^ " which" as one said " will be a thousand 
consciences, while conscience will be a thousand wit- 
nesses." " Another book was opened which is the book 
of life." "Why is not this the record of grace^ contain- 
ing the names of all the saved ? This is distinct from 
all the rest. Yet there will be some from every dispen- 
sation whose names are entered here. The solemn 
process advances. " The dead were judged out of those 
things which were written in the books according to 
their works." 

Not one act is forgotten. Every motive which 
stamps upon each act its moral character, and the ulti- 
mate result of such action is scrutinized. What dis- 
closures will now be made; what mysteries will now be 
explained ; no vail of hypocrisy, no false pretenses, no 
specious guise of virtues, put on to save appearances, 
and to deceive beholders, will now suffice to conceal the 
real features of existing moral character. How many 
passed for the most benevolent, useful, devoted men of 
their age, will stand divested of all their show of moral 
worth, and when weighed in the balance will be found 
wanting. "We are wont to estimate men's usefulness in 
proportion to their prominence. The scrutiny of this 
day will doubtless show that a more uniieit^aAXi m\fcTv<3\i 
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could scarcely be adopted. It will be seen that to many, 
whose walk in life has led through paths of obscurity, 
will be awarded the brightest crown. While those who 
have occupied the largest space in popular esteem, and 
who have engrossed much public notoriety, will now 
be eclipsed by their unaspiring compeers. The scale 
will now be turned with those worldly distinctions 
which were less the result of real moral excellence than 
of position and a fortunate concurrence of propitious 
circumstances. How many who would have been ready 
to spurn a humble fellow man from their own rank or 
caste, will now find themselves far below in moral 
position. All those distinctions which arose from the 
adventitious circumstances of birth, education, wealth, 
position or power, conferred by the favoritism or ca- 
price of another, or with a view so secure popular 
favor from persons or from party, will be left in the 
grave. One virtue, one grace of the Spirit, one moral 
excellence will be of more value in His eyes, by whom 
" actions are weighed," than all the envied distinctions 
of mortals. 

The work is done. The moral merit and demerit of 
each is determined ; the countless mass is divided by the 
Judge, " as a shepherd divideth his sheep from the 
goats." The last act in the drama of time will be the 
sentence of the Judge. All beyond is eternity. "What- 
ever was heterogeneous, mixed, miscellaneous, inaccu- 
rate in the classification of men during their probation, 
now gives place to those eternal moral distinctions, which 
characterize them in their retribution. No more will 
ligbta and shades \)e re^ecXfe^ i^om o\i^ xjl^c^xjl wiother in 
mixed society, or tlie viTlue^ oi ot^^ ^^»sv^ ^^i.\. \^ ^\iv 
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king contrast with the vices of others, as it was on 
earth. Now he that is holy will not only be holy still, 
but all the holy, as such, heighten each other's refulgence 
and augment each other's joy. Now all the vicious and 
.malignant will contribute each his own proportion to 
deepen the moral gloom, and to enhance the exquisite 
anguish which preys upon the living consciousness of 
the innumerable throng. Now all the relations subsist- 
ed by men on earth, personal, social, civil, are sunk and 
lost forever, and those only which are moral and eter- 
nal survive. Parents and children, husbands and wives 
friends and neighbors, have taken the parting hand. 
The last adieu has been pronounced. The hour of final 
separation has now arrived. And what is now to be 
the future companionship depends on the sentence of 
the Judge. ^^ Then shall the king say unto those on his 
right hand, come ye blessed of my Father, inherit the king- 
dom prepared for you from the foundation of the world.'' 
^' Then shall he say also unto them on the left hand, 
Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels." " And these shall 
go away into everlasting punishment: but the righteous 
into life eternal." 

Henceforth are sealed up in eternal fixedness and im- 
mutability the moral destinies of the universe. The 
scheme of creation, providence, redemption, and grace 
has now reached its finality. Moral distinctions, moral 
enjoyments, moral employments, moral relations, have 
now received the indelible impress of eternity. The 
complete harmony between the moral character and 
the moral state of all moittl beings in the universe holds 
inSnite and eternal. To the moraWy^ goo^\\xiTCLO't\s^^ 

IK 
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is swallowed up of life. Who will write out the moral 
histoiy of the glorified ? What archangel will record 
t^eir boundlees progress in knowledge and in bliss? 
What seraph will tell us of their songs and of their joys? 
What Yolumes will contain their deeds of homage and. 
of praise in the high career pursued in the delightful 
employments of a blessed immortality 1 For '^ eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive, what God hath prepared for 
them that love him." It is heaven. This is enough. 
The question to each one should be, not what is the hon- 
or, the glory, the joy of heaven, but shall I be an heir 
of that inheritance? Because to every mortal on earth, 



Nothing is worth » thought beneath, 
But how I TOMj eecape the death 

That never, never diee! 
How make mine own election sure ; 
And when I fall on earth, secure 

A mansion in the skies? 



Be this my one great bnsinesB here. 
With serlons industry I fear, 

Eternal bliss t' ensure ; 
Thine utmost council to AilflU, 
And suffer all tbj righteous will. 

And to the end endure I 

But who will register the sorrows, lamentation, mourn- 
ing and woe, of those who are driven from the presence 
of God and the glory of bis power ? Who will measure 
the distance of their moral exile ? Who will write out 
the full import of that curse^ which, by the sentence of 
tie Judge, is forever entailed upon them ? Who will 

Bbow us the anguiah ot V\\».\. ^^•er^^vT^^xA^^XKsxRx^sRs®. 

of that reruorse, wH^^i ^'^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ Sk^V.'.x.l^^^^ 
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without a moment's pause ? Who will reckon up the 
Bum of ages wasted to the ruined in duration infinite I 
They cannot cease to be. Immortality is theirs — though 
it be a cursed immortality. How it shall be spent, and 
where it shall be spent, are questions which are left for 
man to decide — how he spends his probation will decide 
them. But whether he will be immortal or not was de- 
cided* by his Creator at his creation. It is an attribute 
inherent in his nature. It depends not upon his own 
will, but upon that of Omnipotence. And Omnipo- 
tence has already decreed his immortality. It is in the 
power of man while here — not by a mere act of voli- 
tion, but in the suicidal use of the fatal instrumentality 
— to precipitate himself from the present into the fu- 
ture state of being. But he will not be able under any 
circumstances of future existence, to terminate that be- 
ing itself. There will be no world still future to which 
he can hasten his departure — and the present world will 
have passed away. If then, the immortality of the lost 
depends upon the will of Omnipotence, it will require 
an act equally potent to divest the soul of this attribute, 
as it did to invest it originally with it. And where is 
the evidence that God will ever put forth such an act to 
terminate the bitter pains and relieve the agonies of 
eternal death, any more than he will to terminate the 
songs and quench the joys of eternal life ? It cannot 
be shown ! Could it be shown, it would be a retiige 
from the fear of that eternity of woe, which constitutes 
the inheritance of the lost. Until the constitutional im- 
mortality of the soul can be disproved, the infinite du- 
ration of future punishment remains to be written out 
in the moral history of lost angelic and. Woaasi %^\x>^a. 
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But' should the hypothesis that immortality depends 
upon the continued^ sustaining power of Him, who at 
first spake the soul into being, be preferred, it alters 
not the case. God can, and for ought we know to the 
contrary, he will sustain the being of the miserable as 
long as he will that of the happy. That Omnipotence 
can as easily do one as the other, no argument is need- 
ful to prove. That God will do so, cannot be 
denied. Without proof, therefore, that he will with- 
draw his sustaining hand and let the heirs of perdition 
fall into nought, the same conclusion must be reached, 
as on the theory that the soul was created immmortal. 
But for ourselves the constitutional immortality of the 
soul is much the more reasonable hypothesis. The 
Scriptures, it seems to us, every where assume the nat- 
ural immortality of the soul, as they do the existence of 
God, and the invisible world. Hence, positive proof of 
either was unnecessary, and it fully accounts for the fact 
that the inspired writers no where fiirnish their readers 
with the formal evidence, in support of either proposi- 
tion. 

And now, to conclude, having glanced over the mor- 
al history of man from his creation to the end of time ; 
having seen him as he was in his primeval innocence ; 
as he was under each dispensation ; as he has been un- 
der the many "inventions" he has sought out, to exercise 
his moral propensity to worship ; as he has been under 
the several forms of. self-induced apostasy; as he will 
be under his future highest moral culture, and under 
bis Jast defection from l\ie truth • as he will appear in . 
the resurrection, at t\iei jwAgaieri\.^N^\i^^ "^^ ^^^s^^ ^1 
divine justice mil be gi^eio. ^^^oT?i:m?,\a m^^^ ^^sm^^ 
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fixing the great aggregates of the race in their eternal 
abodes ; what is the final summing up of the whole ? What 
cause have we to magnify the wisdom and goodness of God 
as displayed towards mankind ? What more could he 
have done for his favorite creature man than he has al- 
ready done ? Do we not see a manifest fitness and har- 
mony in all God's works and in all his ways towards 
our race ? Take man out of the world and we could not 
account why what is left should be as it is. Leave man 
in the world and at its head, which is his appropriate 
position, and we could see no fitness in God's dealing 
with him and with the world on his account as he has 
done, except in view of his moral character, relations 
and accountability. Yiewed in this light — the only 
true light — and all is plain, clear and harmonious. 
The work is worthy of its author. Man is his noblest 
work. On man God has displayed his divine perfec- 
tions in a most transcendent manner — ^in a manner far 
above that in which they have been exhibited towards 
any other moral beings in the universe. Man comes 
into the world a candidate for the highest moral emi- 
nence it is possible a created being should attain. To 
come short of this, only one alternative awaits him — to. 
sink to the lowest depths of condemnation, misery and 
shame. He is born a candidate for bliss or woe as last- 
ing as eternity. As a race, man has supplied the ages past 
with data from which his moral history may be written, 
and they will not fail to be supplied by the ages to 
come. Time^ to the race and to individuals, supplies 
the data for his moral history through eternity. In time 
each one determines what shall till the volume which it 
wiU occupy eternity to complete. He is the chronicler 
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of his own immortality. His choice determines wheth- 
er the pages of that volume, which is eternity, shall be 
filled with praise, glory, honor and blessing; with 
sweetest, purest, holiest joy ; or with bitterest anguish, 
darkest despair, keenest remorse, and most with- 
ering self-reproach. One said, "I paint for eternity." 
Every one may vastly more truly say, " I write for 
eternity." If so we may add — 

No room for mirth or trifling here, 
For worldly hope, or worldly fear, 

If life so soon is gone ; 
If now the Judge is at the door. 
And all mankind must stand before 
Th' inexorable throne I 

a 

Though the moral history of man properly closes with 
the eternal decisions of the last judgment, yet a reflec- 
tion or two of a practical bearing it were difficult to 
suppress. 

The infinity of motive which presses upon us from 
every view we can take of man as a moral being, de- 
serves our serious consideration. He is the only moral 
being below angels. He is the only creature in the vis- 
ible world on whom the influence of motives of a moral 
character can be brought to bear : the only creature en- 
dowed with moral susceptibilities. He is the only one 
which sustains moral relations, and to whom we have 
the right to look for the fulfillment of moral obligations. 
Hence a motive to the fulfillment of those obligations 
may be drawn from his elevated position in the crea- 
tion of God, and from the rich endowments of his ex- 
alted nature. He a\oue> ^o^'s.^'s*^^'^ XJc^fc m^^^V iafi.altY 
called conscience. He a\oue \^ Vki^V^vt ^S. \xs^w.xx^xvi 
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in the sublime range of his contemplations. His hopes 
and fears, his desires and aspirations, are as limitless as 
his being. His safety, his happiness, his honor, every 
thing wliich his chief good comprehends, must be eter- 
nal, to meet the demands of his immortal nature : and 
eternal they all are. 

What a motive originates in the atonement and its 
ample provisions. In his case the great moral problem 
has been solved. How shall the guilty, the moral out- 
law, be restored to the favor of his God? How shall 
he regain his forfeited moral purity ? How recover the 
lost moral image of his Maker ? Man is not the only 
being in the universe which has lost the divine favor, 
and forfeited the moral image of Gk>d. But he is the 
only being in whose behalf infinite wisdom and good- 
ness have wrought out a solution to the mystery of re- 
demption — too profound for the ken of angels. What 
a motive to gratitude — ^to abhorrence of sin — ^to fiaith in 
Christ — ^to the performance of the whole circle of duty 
— ^to the attainment of the highest moral excellence 
possible — ^to secure an eternity of blessedness. What a 
motive arises from a Scriptural view of the moral rec- 
ords which await man in that after-life which is before 
ns. Heaven I What is it ? Who can rise to the height 
of the motive it presents? Who will inventory the 
treasures it contains? Who can estimate its joys 
Who, but those who share in its eternal delights ? From 
this moral zenith of rapture and delight, descend to the 
awful depths below. And tell me what is hell. When 
you have exhausted all that is dreadful — all that is re- 
morseful — all that is despairing — ^all that is revolting in 
the ntmoBt stretch of your conce^tlou-HOL^ «.Y^TQ;^\kviL 
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made to the realization of the unfathomable reality. A 
perdition which might have been escaped — to which 
escape you were urged by a thousand motives — ^now 
too late forever — ^all this, and how much more, is com- 
prised in one great commanding motive not to prove 
recreant to moral interests. 

The importance which attaches to man contemplated 
as amoral being cannot be overrated. He is vastly supe- 
rior to all other creatures in this world as to his endow- 
ments, relations, and destiny. Their subordinate range 
in these respects, admits of no comparison. He not only 
inherits the monopoly of reason, conscience, and immor- 
tality, but it is his exclusive prerogative to know himself. 
He was made to know, to love, and to obey the infinite Be- 
ing whose oflfepring he is; to know and conform to the rule 
of rectitude which was originally given him ; he was 
made to be the heir of an immortality of blessedness. 
He alone has been favored with a revelation from God, 
with a view to the attainment of that state. What a 
train of distinguishing providences has run parallel vrith 
his history. Nations have been raised up and subvert- 
ed with a view to advance the moral interests of man. 
The earth has been drowned because of moral disor- 
der and reckless violence. It has had a resurrection 
from its grave of waters to show the divine clemency 
and faithfulness to the stricken offipring, man. Some 
of the most signal phenomena in the heavens, in the 
earth, and in the seas have been exhibited, pursuant to 
moral considerations affecting man. The world itself 
was made for him — ^not he for the world — ^that it might 
be a moral stage on wMda. \i^ ^XiokjMl ^^t dxvrln^hia pro- 
bation, preparatory to \mipaT\.\cv^^\;\oTim^^^^ 
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al grandeur without pause, change, or limitation. In 
one word, all the providences of God towards the world 
itself, or man in connection with it, have arisen from 
moral considerations with respect to man ; or have had 
his punishment or his advantage for their ultimate ob- 
ject. Much the same thing may be said as to all those 
marked dispensations, which have distinguished man's 
moral history. 

It is as a moral being that man receives the conside- 
ration, accorded to him by the high and holy intelli- 
gences of other woilds, who delight to minister to him 
as an heir of their own moral blessedness and glory. 
His pure and holy character allies him to them. Di- 
vested of this, or destitute of this admired excellence, 
man would no more be an object of interest to holy an- 
gels, than are those incorrigibly malignant, fallen spirits, 
for whose recovery to their Maker's favor and image, 
infinite Wisdom and Benevolence have devised no pro- 
vision. Aside from the provisions so richly made for 
man's recovery of his Maker's moral image and fa;vor, 
and his becoming an heir of salvation through a cordial 
and hearty embrace of those provisions, he is as totally 
disqualified for companionship with holy angels as are 
those unblessed spirits, whose higher birth and deeper 
fall are unrelieved and unreclaimed. All the sympa- 
thies of those pure intelligences, who still enjoy, be- 
cause they still retain, their moral allegiance to God 
as at the first moment after their creation, towards man 
arise from moral considerations. And his moral histo- 
ry alone is by them appreciated. All else is to them 
like the idle and frivolous sports of children. 

How man is regarded by tboee vrho ba^^ " V^fe tWx 
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own habitation,'' it is not difficult to determine. The 
prince of the fallen, there is reason to believe, was mo- 
ved with envy as well as malignity towards man while 
in his primeval innocence — envy not in view of his clear 
and strong intellect so much as his unbiased judgment, 
and his unbiased will, which were in harmony with the 
divine law. Here was the foundation of that moral in- 
tegrity which for a space crowned man's moral character. 
It was this which attracted the attention — aroused the en- 
vy — ^kindled the malignity of the grand spoiler. He 
seems bent to counteract all the provisions and designs 
of divine goodness displayed towards man for his reco- 
very of his forfeited moral excellence. His influence 
upon man in every period of his moral history, from 
the fraud and falsehood practiced upon the happy pair 
in paradise, to the great persecution, which he will in- 
stigate against the church during the last apostasy, may 
all be comprised in an unceasing effort to defeat the 
gracious design of God in man's re-instatement in his 
favor and the attainment of his moral image. All his 
spoils, obtained in his conquests over man, are moral 
spoils. He seeks none else ; because none else are wor- 
thy of his pursuit or would satisfy his malignant pro- 
pensities. It was a moral diadem which he originally 
plucked from the brow of the princes of Eden. Of a 
moral crown, a moral throne, a moral kingdom, he still 
aims to despoil as many of their offspring as his malig- 
nant wiles shall succeed in inducing to persist, like him- 
self, in final rebellion against heaven. 

In what light is man held in highest appreciation by 
the best and greatest o5 ma.Ti\L\ii4.\ "K §>o\o\s:lo\l deserves 

be ranked among tiie \>ea\. acLd. ^^\«^\. ^i m^\iO^^ 
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testimony is in point. He says, " Righteousness ex- 
altetii a nation ; but sin is a reproach to any people." 
Patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, statesmen, 
scholars, poets, philosophers, divines ; the living, the 
dying — nay the good and the bad, the despairing and 
the exulting in death — ^have united in awarding to mor- 
al excellence their most unqualified suffrage, above all 
others in his power to acquire. In the light of this 
world, moral attainments may be held in high or low 
appreciation, according to the moral state and character 
of him who makes the appraisement. But in the light 
of eternity all, whatever their own character, concur in 
the verdict that moral excellence infinitely eclipses all 
others within the grasp of man. 

What quality in man is most highly approved by 
Him who " weighs actions," is pointed out as with a 
sunbeam in almost every page of his word. That moral 
excellence is all in God's account, for which he rewards 
man where retribution receives its character from that 
of the probation which precedes and governs it, no one 
who honors these pages with a perusal has need to be 
informed. It were mockery to presume that God will 
approve any thing as a substitute for this. The very 
nature of Deity is utterly hostile to the very principle 
of immorality — and we use the term in the broadest 
sense — with whatever of talent or any thing else it may 
be combined, where moral integrity and moral purity 
are wanting. On the contrary, wherever he sees "truth 
in the inward parts," 

**He looks and loree Us image then.** 
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No matter with what defects in secular and worldly 
wisdom, poverty or reproach, it may chance to be asso- 
ciated. To raise man to share in His own moral purity 
and bliss has been the beneficent aim of God in crea- 
tion, providence, and redemption. And how does infi- 
nite Goodness rejoice — we speak it with the deepest 
reverence — ^how does Deity exult to see his own " pur- 
pose and grace" towards man accomplished, in his be- 
ing made a partaker of the " divine nature^^ through a 
cheerful and hearty embrace of the "great and precious 
promises," so kindly made to sinners ! It was a 
prominent petition in that memorable valedictory prayer 
of the blessed Savior that his disciples "might be where 
he is, and behv Id his glory which he had with the Fa- 
ther before the world was." Who can doubt that refer- 
ence is here made to those moral displays of the divine 
character, on which the glorified will be permitted to 
gaze with ineffable transport, till " they are changed 
into the same image from glory to glory, as by the Spirit 
of the Lord" ? 

Moral considerations alone not only moved the Father 
to give his Son a ransom for the race, but influenced by 
considerations of the same character, the Son executed 
his unsought mission to this far-off province in the uni- 
verse. All His teachings were moral. All His miracles 
contemplate moral results. All His sufferings were 
endured for man in view of moral considerations, and 
to preserve uninfracted those eternal moral principles 
in Heaven's moral government, which stood in the way 
of the divine clemency towards a race of flagrant of- 
fenders without a sacn^ce. X!^TSl\^\TvXfe'^^'i^'eK^^^^ ^<^i: 
ers as our great Hig^iYx^ee^^oWwaA^ ^otd^ko^^^r. 
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moral perversity in man, and a yielding to high moral 
considerations on the part of the offended Sovereign, in 
exchanging an exercise of deserved wrath and condem- 
nation for benignity and compassion. Respite thus ob- 
tained rests upon moral considerations. Pardon is a mor- 
al act on the part of God — as are the conditions on that 
of man, viz : " repentance towards God, and faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ," on which it is suspended. The work 
of the Spirit, whole and entire, is purely moral in its- 
nature and results. So that the whole Trinity is to be 
regarded as being influenced by moral considerationa 
in all that has been devised as to the plan, suffered in 
its consummation, or effected in the application of its 
provisions and agencies in man's salvation. 

As a moral being, then, man has ever been regarded 
by his God. How much encouragement is hence af- 
forded to aspire to the highest moral eminence which it 
is possible for him to attain. Not indeed the eminence 
of greatness, but of goodness. And how is this to be 
reached except by coming under the full and complete 
action of that moral system which the gospel so clearly 
unfolds to our view. Let this system have its full scope 
and influence upon our moral nature, let it work out its 
complete results, and the highest moral interests of man 
will be secured. Moral purity is what all must possess, 
to be admitted to companionship with all those pure 
and holy moral beings who circle the throne of the 
great Source and Center of all moral excellence and glo- 
ry. The thoughts, the affections, the whole inner man, 
must be purified, to share the fellowship of heaven. Of 
its attainments, let none despair who feel its need, or 
who are distressed at the greal lemo^^ ^\» ^\i\sJ^ ^Jass^ 
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view themselves to be from the measure of the stature 
of the fullness of Christ, to which all must attain who 
would not live in vain. An eidiaustless fountain of 
moral purity has been opened, where Judah and Jem. 
Balem may wash and be cleansed. The Holy Spirit, as 
the great moral agent of all the good in man, is ready 
to apply the cleansing blood of Christ till not a spot re- 
mains. Let the reader, then, take encouragement to lay 
hold on the hope which is set before him. Let him 
daim it as his own. Let him unite his own efforts vrith 
those of all holy moral beings in the universe, whose 
sympathies, aids and influence he has, to reach the 
highest point of moral excellence and happiness, attain- 
able to a finite creature. 
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